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Ghurid monuments and Muslim identities: 
Epigraphy and exegesis in 
twelfth-century Afghanistan 


Finbarr Barry Flood 


New York University 





The eastward expansion of the Shansabanid sultanate of Ghur in the late twelfth century has 
usually been depicted as a confrontation between a unitary Muslim self and its Hindu ‘other’. 
The reification of heterogeneous and protean categories of belief implicit in this paradigm 
is particularly ill suited to represent the dynamuc religious life of mediaeval Ghur This was 
characterised by shifting patterns of royal patronage that reflect intense compention between 
the Karramuya, a popular pietistic sect, and the orthodox Sunni madhhabs Drawing on Ghund 
architectural and numismatic inscriptions, this article examines the ways in which contem- 
porary doctrinal disputes inflected elite cultural production during the period Based on the 
content and context of Qur'anic citations, if suggests that a rhetorical emphasis on Idolatry 
and unbelief in Ghurid epigraphy was part of a contemporary intra-Sunn polemic, and not 
pnmanly an address to those who were literally outside the fold of Islam The deployment 
of scripture in the service of sectarian rivalry has significant implications for the inter- 
pretation of Qur'anic epigraphy in Indo-Ghurid mosques such as the Quwwat al-Islam 
Mosque in Delhl 
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Identity has to be seen not in terms of essences and thingness 
but temporally as the site of tremendous upheaval. 
Shail Mayaram, ‘Rethinking Meo Idenaty' .! 


In the last decades of the sixth/twelfth century, the Shansabanid sultans of Ghur, 
arather marginal area of what today 1s west-central Afghanistan, vastly expanded 
the territories under their political control. In 571/1175 Sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Sam (d. 599/1203) succeeded in wresting Herat from the Seljuqs, 
initiating a process of expansion into Khurasan, which saw Ghurid imperium 
reach as far west as Nishapur by 596/1200 ? Simultaneous expansion 1n the east 
began in the same year, and by 582/1186 the capture of Lahore effectively ended 
the last bastion of Ghaznavid dominion, establishing the Ghurid sultanate as the 
de facto successor state. Several encounters between Ghurid armies and those of 
north Indian ‘Rajput’ rulers followed, the most significant of which was the first 
battle of Tara'in in 587/1191, in which an army led by the Chauhans of Ajmir 1n- 
flicted a crushing defeat on their Ghund counterparts. The setback proved tem- 
porary, however, and a Ghurid victory at Tara'in in the following year opened the 
way to the conquest of north India. By the time Sultan Mu‘1zz al-Din fell vicum 
to an Isma'ili assassin in 603/1206 and the Turkic slave generals of the Ghurids 
assumed power in north India, the territories of the sultanate-extended as far east 
as Bengal? 

In traditional historiography, 1t has been taken as axiomatic that Ghurid expan- 
sion into north India in the 1190s constituted a (or indeed the) ‘Muslim’ or ‘Islamic’ 
conquest, 1n which a reified Muslim self defeated a hypostatised Hindu ‘other’ 
largely constructed in opposition to 1t. Although in recent years what C.E. Bosworth 
termed the ‘Ghýrid interlude’ in Indo-Persian history has become the subject of 
review and revision, the idea of ‘Muslim’ conquest, or ‘Muslim’ victory, has remained 
largely unexamined. The notion is problematic on a number of counts, not least 
because it both assumes arid produces the twelfth-century Muslim community as 
a homogeneous or monolithic entity, and thus leads to what bas been identified in 
a quite different cultural context as the ‘transhistorical reification of categories of 
belief or philosophical allegiance’ .* Whether we define the events of the late twelfth 
century as a ‘Muslim’ conquest, a ‘Ghurid’ conquest, or a ‘Turkic’ conquest, the 
self in question was neither as bounded nor as stable as such terms imply, but was 
in fact comprised of multiple complementary or competing selves constituted 
dynamically and relationally in response to shifting cultural, historical and political 
conditions. 


! Mayaram, ‘Rethinking Meo Identity’, p. 37. g 

? Bosworth, 'Ghünds', p 1101 For a convenient historical overview, see Maricq and Wiet, 
Minaret, pp. 38—44. 

? Kieffer, Les Ghorides, pp 20~31; Jackson, Delhi Sultanate, pp. 3-32 

“Campbell and Milner, Artistic Exchange, p 271 
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The reification of mediaeval identities in ways that ignores their protean char- 
acters has significant implications not only for our understanding of the history 
of the period but also its material culture. Recent scholarship on the rivalry between 
the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid caliphates (fourth/tenth through sixth/twelfth) centuries 
has demonstrated how architecture, epigraphy, numismatics and even textiles could 
be deployed to bolster competing claims to authority, highlighting the ways in 
which allied or opposed ethnic, political and religious identities within the Muslim 
umma inflected the artistic production of mediaeval elites? Focusing on the role 
of epigraphy in the architecture of the Ghurid sultanate, I hope to demonstrate here 
that the phenomenon is by no means exclusive to the context of Shi‘i-Sunni rivalry, 
even if the impact of intra~Sunm doctrinal disputes on pre-modern artistic patronage 
has received less attention. 

The cultural life of twelfth-century Ghur offers particularly rich terrain on which 
to evaluate Sunil Kumar’s observation that ‘elite strategies of framing self and 
collective identities were intrinsically violent and hierarching exercises that had 
their own local contextual politics’. Despite the brevity of the Shansabanid floruit, 
the four decades between roughly 1160 and 1200 were characterised by dramatic 
political and religious shifts in the region. Not only were the Shansabanids in 
competition for political dominance with other claimants to authority within the 
tribal structures of Ghur,’ but the period was also marked by heated sectarian dis- 
putes and changing patterns of Shansabanid artistic and religious patronage. These 
shifts were part of a dynamic process of self-(reyfashioning on the part of the 
Shansabanids as their fortunes rose and their territories expanded. 

The evolving titles to which the Shansabanid muliks laid claim offer an appro- 
priate starting point, comprising complex self-representations that seek to locate 
Shansabanid rule within the conventional rhetoric of Islamic authority. Sheldon 
Pollock has noted the constitutive character of north Indian royal titles, which 
accomplished ‘the creation of the fame and virtue of the king through a celebration 
of his fame and virtue’, and the phenomenon is no less relevant to mediaeval Per- 
sianate royal titulature.' The fluidity of the identity claims that Shansabanid titles 
assert reflects the rapidly changing nature of the sultanate itself in the last decades 
of the twelfth century The rapidity of this expansion threw into high relief 
underlying tensions between the strong regional associations of the dynasty and 
its transregional pretensions. 

The first of the Shansabanid maliks to claim the ttle of sultan was the arriviste 
‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn, who 1n 545/1150 sacked Ghazna, the eponymous capital of 
the Ghaznavid sultanate that had dominated the eastern Islamic world for a century 


5 See Bierman, Writing Signs, Tabbas, Transformation of Islamic Art, especially Chapter 1, for 
a short discussion of contemporary intra-Sunni polemics. 

* Kumar, ‘Politics’, p 5. 

7 Among these were the Shishanid maliks Juzyam, Tabagăt-i Nàsirt, vol. 1, pp 324-27, Raverty, 
Tabagts-i Nasirt, vol. 1, pp 311-16. 

! Pollock, ‘Sansknt Cosmopolis’, p 243 
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and a half? This dramatic event, which earned its perpetrator the sobriquet Juhdn- 
saz (World-burner), marked the abrupt entry of these mountain chiefs onto the 
wider political stage, and heralded their meteoric rise from regional obscurity. 
Previously known as malik al-jibdl (king of the mountains), a title by which Ghurid 
rulers continued to be known, ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn assumed the use of the title al- 
suljan al-mu‘azzam (the great sultan), a title held by the Ghaznavids and Seljuqs 
to whom the Ghurids had previously been subordinate.!? 

The aggrandisement of the Shansabanid maliks and the burgeoning of their 
titulature both reached their zenith under Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad ibn 
` Sam (r. 558-99/1163—1203) and Mu ‘1zz al-Din Muhammad ibn Sam (r. 569—602/ 
1173-1206), brothers whose joint rule came to define the apogee of Ghund power. 
Born three years apart, both brothers shared the ism Muhammad and the nasab 
1bn Sam. The elder of the two acquired the laqab Shams al-Din, his younger brother 
that of Shihab al-Din. Upon assuming the sultanate of Ghur in 1163 (or shortly 
afterwards), Shams al-Din changed his lagab to Ghiyath al-Din, the title by which 
he was known for the rest of his life.!! Around 569/1174, Shihab al-Din changed 
his lagab to Mu ‘izz al-Din, the name by which he is generally known.” 

Just as the changing laqabs of his elder brother reflected his increasing status, 
Mu ‘izz al-Din’s assumption of this laqab may be related to his capture of Ghazna 
from the Ghuzz Turks in 569/1174, after which he was elevated from the rank of 
malik to sultan." The brothers ruled in a condominium, with Ghiyath al-Din staying 
the hand of the rival Khwarazmshahs and overseeing the westward expansion of 
the sultanate from Firuzkuh in west-central Afghanistan, while Mu‘1zz al-Din 
expanded the sultanate’s reach into the former Ghaznavid territories in the Indus 
Valley and into north India after 588/1192." That Ghiyath al-Din remained the 
elder statesman of the pair is clear from his retention of the title al-sultdn al-‘azam 
(the greatest sultan) in comparison to Mu ‘izz al-Din, al-sulfan al-mu'azzam 


* Bosworth, 'Ghürids', p 1100. 

© Mancq and Wiet, Minaret, pp 34—35. 

U Juzjani, Tabagar-1 Nasirt, vol. 1, p 354, Raverty, Tabagar-1 Nasi, vol. 1, pp 368-70, Qazwint, 
Athar, p 787. The precise date at which this happened 1s unclear, but Juzjani indicates a short 
interval between Shams al-Din’s assumption of power and the change in lagab A gold dinar struck 
at Firuzkuh during the reign of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mustanyid (r 555—566/1160—70) bean the 
name Shams al-Din and the ttle al-malik al-mu‘azzam rather than that of sultan al-‘azam: Schwarz, 
Gazna/Kabul, No 808. Similarly, an inscription dated 562/1167 in one of the Ghurid funerary 
monuments at Chisht reters to al-malik al- mx'azzam shams ai-dunya wa'l-din: Blair, ‘Madrasa’, 
p. 81. A Ghurid dinar bearing the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mustadi’ (r 566—75/1 170-80) 
appears to be among the first extant documents on which Ghiyath al-Din 1s named as sultan al- 
‘azam Sourdel, Inventaire, p. 115. 

" Juzjani, Tabagät-ı Nasi, vol. 1, p 354, Raverty, Tabagüt-l Nasirf, vol 1, pp. 368-70, Qaxwint, 
Athar, p. 787. 

4 Based on the numismatic evidence, the change can be dated later than 566/1170 and probably 
shortly before 569/1174 Spengler, ‘New Numismatic Evidence’, p 114 Mu'izz al-Din had 
progressively borne the titles malik al-mu‘azzam and malik al-‘agam ibid., pp 113-14 

" Bosworth, *Ghürids', p 1101, Jackson, Delhi Sultanate, pp. 5—9. 
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(the great sultan), who acquired the former title only after Ghiyath al-Din’s death 
in 599/1202-3.5 

It should be borne in mind that these conventional assertions of sovereign au- 
thority were not made in a vacuum, but were intimately associated with the objects 
and media that bore them, and which served to reinforce the claims that they 
made. For example, the adoption of the chatr (parasol) was as intrinsic to ‘Ala’ 
al-Din's investment of the new office of sultan as his assumption of the ttle itself, 
the former serving as an instantiation of the authority associated with the latter." 
Other objects displayed a more literal association with the inscription of authority, 
among them coins, manuscripts and architectural monuments. A key document 
for assessing the evolving titulature of the Ghurid sultans is a four-volume leather- 
bound Qur'an dated 584/1188-89, the only manuscript that can be securely 
ascribed to Shansabanid patronage. The lavishly-illuminated manuscript, perhaps 
the most spectacular Qur’an manuscript surviving from pre-Mongol Iran, took 
five years to complete, and was completed by a scribe with a Nishapuri nisba." 

The colophon of the Qur'an (Figure 1) gives the most extensive rendition of 
Ghiyath al-Din’s titles to have survived, providing an important insight into Ghurid 
self-representations in the decade before the conquest of India: 


al-malik wa'l-sultin al-mu‘azzam shahansháh al-a 'zam malik riqüb al-umam 
sultán al-sal&tin fi’l-‘alam ghiyath al-duny& wa’l-din mu‘izz al-Islim wa’l- 
muslimin q&hir al-kafara wa’ |-mulhidin qami‘ al-bid‘a wa'l-mutamarridin ‘adud 
al-dawla al-q&hira t4j al-milla al-zahira jalal al-umma!* al-bahira nizüm al- 
‘slam abü al-fath Muhammad ibn S&m, qasīm amir al-mu'mintn? 


The chief and great sultan, the greatest king of kings, ruler over the necks of 
nations, sultan of the sultans 1n the world, succour of the world and religion, 
the glory of Islam and the Muslims, victor over the unbelievers and the heretics, 
suppressor of innovation and the seditious, the supporting arm of the victorious 
state, crown of the radiant people, glory of the shining nation, order of the 
world, Father of Victory, Muhammad ibn Sam, partner of the commander of 
the believers (that is, the ‘Abbasid caliph). 


5 A series of silver coins issued from an unknown mint between 569/1173 and 581/1185 are 
exceptional in naming Mu'izz al-Din as swljan al-azam, hinung at divergences between the 
assumption and bestowal of royal authority. Spengler, ‘New Numismatic Evidence’, pp. 114-15 

'* Kieffer, ‘Ghorides’, pp. 11-13; Bosworth, “Ghinds’, p. 1100. 

7 Anon , Rahnama-yt GanjInah-l Qur'an, part 2, Nos 30-33, pp 16-17, Soucek, ‘Development 
of Calligraphy’, p. 494, fig. 18, Afround, ‘Qur’En-i mauqüfah' Nishapur may well have supplied 
the Ghurid sultans with craftsmen skilled in a vanety of media the name of the architect (mu ‘mar) 
responsible for the celebrated minaret of Jam (of which n ore below) has recently been read as ‘Ali 
ibn Ibrahim al-Nisabun Sourdel-Thomine, Minaret, pp. 134-35 As part of my ongoing research 
on the Ghurids, I am currently preparing a major study of this important Qur'an manuscript. 

4 [n place of karüma ın Afround's transcnption (p 5). Thu 1s confirmed by the appearance of 
the phrase in the titles of the Ghurid sultans as they appear on the Qutb Minar in Delhi. Repertoire 
chronologique d'épigraphie Arabe, No 3618. 

1 [ran Bastan Museum, Tehran, Manuscript No. 3507, fol 198a 
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Even in an era in which titles were routinely inflated, this 1s a remarkably bom- 
bastic document, combining epithets used earlier by both the Seljuq and Ghaznavid 
sultans, followed by fulsome praise of the Ghurid sultan’s boundless virtues.” Many 
of these titles also appear in the dedication of the Asrdr al-Tawhld, a biography of 
the Sufi saint Abu Sa‘id ibn Abi'l-Khair of Mayhana written ın the Ghurid territories 
(probably Herat) in the second half of the twelfth century, and dedicated to sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din.” The emphasis on the sultan’s role as the promoter of orthodoxy 
and scourge of heretics is reflected in contemporary antipathies towards the Isma‘ili 
Shi‘is. Patronised during the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din Jahan-suz (r. 544-56/1149—61), 
the Isma'ilis were persecuted by his son and successor, Sayf al-Din Mubammad 
ibn Husayn (556—58/1161—63) and by subsequent Shansabanid sultans.” This 
shift in religious policies points to the protean attitudes of the Shansabanid elites 
towards religious matters, and prefigures later more dramatic shifts in religious 
affiliation that will be discussed below. 

` If the emphasis on orthodoxy 1n this document reflects antipathy towards certain 
Shi‘i denominations, it may equally be a product of the close association between 
the Shansabanid elite and the Karramiya, a somewhat enigmatic Sunni pietistic 
sect known for its implacable hostility towards Isma‘ili Shi‘ism. Born in Sistan, the 
eponymous Muhammad ibn Karram (d. 255/869) had studied in Mekka, Jerusalem, 
Nishapur, Herat and Merv. When his preaching in Sistan provoked civil disturbances, 
ibn Karram sought more remote regions of the eastern Islamic world, preaching 
1n Gharjistan and the recalcitrant region of Ghur, which his preaching is said to 
have been instrumental in converting from paganism to Islam.” Although their 
disappearance in the wake of the Mongol invasions in the early thirteenth century 
has led scholars to overlook them, the Karramiya enjoyed' widespread popularity 
in the eastern Islamic world in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Karrami madrasas 
and khangahs were established in all the major cities of eastern Iran and 
Transoxiana, including Herat, Marv, Nishapur and Samarqand; ıt has even been 
suggested that they inspired the madrasas that proliferated among the Sunni schools 
of jurisprudence (madhhabs) ın the eleventh and twelfth centuries." The sect (which 
was not homogeneous, but comprised of as many as 12 different sub-sects) com- 
peted for patronage, material resources and spiritual adherents with representatives 
of other legal and theological traditions, chief among them the orthodox Hanafi 


™ Maricq and Wiet, Minaret, pp 51-53; Lambton, ‘Persian Theory of Government’, p. 129 

U These include tay al-milla al-zathira, jal! al-umma al-bahira, nizam al-‘Qlam Ibn Munavvar, 
Asrar al-Tawhld, p. 8, O' Kane, Secret of God's Mystical Oneness, p 70 The utle gam!’ al-kafara 
wa'l-mushrikin gühir al-zandaga wa’ !-mutamarridin (suppressor of the mfidels and the polytheists, 
subduer of unbelief and the seditious) had been employed by the Bamiyan line of the Ghurid 
dynasty, famous for its patronage of Persian literati, three decades earlier. al-Samargandi, Chahar 
Maqäla, p. 1: 

2 Juzjani, Tabagat-1 Nà4111, vol 1, pp 349, 351-52. 

D Bosworth, ‘Karrimiyya’, pp. 667-69, idem, ‘Rise’ and ‘Early Islamic History’; Massiznon, 
‘Essay on the Ongins’, pp 175—83. On the controversy over whether the correct transcription 1s 
Karramiya or Karamiya sec Josef van Ess, Ungenützte Texte zur Karrümlya, pp 8-11. 

* Bosworth, 'Karr&miyya', p 668; Sourdel, 'Réflexions sur la ditfusion’, pp 167-69 
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and Shafi‘i madhhabs.* Dunng the eleventh and twelfth centuries, factional rivalry 
between these various sectarian groups frequently led to civil strife and outbreaks 
of violence in the cities of eastern Iran. 

The affiliation between the Ghund sultans and the Karramrya during the former’s 
rise to power reflects the dominance of the sect among the population of Ghur, 
and their instrumentality in persecuting Isma'ilis, with whom they seem to have 
been in competition.” Recent scholarship has drawn attention to the survival of 
several Karrami texts, ranging from works on igh (jurisprudence) and qisas (pro- 
phetic stories) to a Qur'an commentary (tafstr) written by Abu Bakr ‘Atiq ibn 
Muhammad al-Surabadi (d. ca. 495/1 101), a leader of the Nishapur Karramis.?* 
The discovery of these materials suggests that the sect left more traces upon the 
historical record than formerly thought. But studies of it have been primarily the 
preserve of textual historians, with the result that the possible survival of material 
remains. including manuscripts (as opposed to their textual contents) that can be 
associated with the Karramuya has not been addressed. There can be little doubt 
that Ghurid patronage of the Karramiya informed contemporary artistic production, 
however, for we are told that sultan Ghiyath al-Din founded madrasas and 
khanqahs for the Karramiya and other groups and provided them with wagfs 
(endowment deeds) and Qur’ ans.” Based on its date, its unusual four-volume form 
and the inclusion of al-Surabadi's tafstr, it seems likely that the Ghurid Qur'an 
of 584/1188-9 was among those commissioned by Ghiyath al-Din for a Karrami 
madrasa. 

We can also now be fairly certain that the preeminent architectural monument 
of the Ghurid sultans, indeed one of the most important monuments of mediaeval 
Iranian architecture, the spectacular 65-metre high minaret at Jam in central 
Afghanistan (roughly mid-way between Herat and Kabul), was a Karrami monu- 
ment (Figure 2). Constructed of baked brick, terracotta, stucco and biue-glazed 
ceramics, the minaret stands 1n the narrow confines of a remote mountain valley 
that is difficult to access, and susceptible to flooding by spring melt-waters. It 
bears the name of the Ghurid Sultan Ghryath al-Din Muhammad ibn Sam, and is 
widely believed to mark the site of Firuzkuh. his summer capital.” Since its 
discovery 1n the 1950s, the minaret has been recognised as the chef d'oeuvre of 
Ghurid patronage, the high aesthetic values of which are today attested by only a 


? On the subdivisions of the Karramuya, see al-Shahrastani, Al-Milal wa'l-nthal, p 111, Seelye, 
Moslem Schisms, p. 38, Bosworth, ‘Karrimiyya’, p 668. 

? See Malamud. ‘The Politics of Heresy’, and Note 69 later 

7 Raverty, Tabagtt-l Nast, vol 1, pp 363, 365-66; Bosworth, ‘Early Islamic History’, pp 132-33; 
Idem, ‘Rise’, p 7. 

™ Van Ess, Ungenlitrte Texte zur Karrümlya, Zysow, "Two unrecognized Karrdm Texts,’ [ am 
grateful to Bernard Haykel for the latter reference. For al-Surabadi and his commentary see Gillrot, 
"L'exégàse du Coran', p 146, Paket-Chy and Gilliot, ‘Works on hadith’, p. 107 

? [bn al-Athir, a/-Kamil, vol 12, p 151, Qazwini, Arhar, p. 430. 

9 Maricq and Wiet, Minaret, pp 55—64, Pinder-Wilson, ‘Ghaznavid and Ghürid Minarets’, 
pp 166-71, 1975-78 For a qualification of this view. see Sourdel-Thomine, Minaret, pp 45-51 
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Figure 2 
Minaret of Jam 
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handful of fragmentary monuments scattered across Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
north India; the Jam minaret 1s believed to be a precursor of the most famous of 
these, the Qutb Minar in Delhi (1199 onwards). The minaret has attained the rank 
of a national symbol in Afghanistan, while assuming canonical status as a cynosure 
of mediaeval Persianate architecture among art historians. Despite its renown, 
the monument has remained enigmatic, its date uncertain, 1ts function disputed, 
and its immediate architectural relationships unknown. 

The minaret bears a series of inscriptions which are contained in five encircl- 
ing bands ranging in height from 1.5 to 3 metres. The two uppermost bands contain 
religious texts, with the culminating inscription the shahdda, the Muslim profession 
of faith. Below this 1s an extract from Qur'an 61:13-14: ‘And (He will give you) 
what is dearest to you—help from God and early victory. So give good dings to 
those who believe. O you who believe ...’ The three lower bands are occupied by 
increasingly elaborate and bombastic renditions of the name and titles of sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din A concern with legibility reveals itself in their positioning, and in 
the use of turquoise blue glaze for the letters of the central historical text. The most 
extraordinary inscription appears, however, on the surface of the lowest shaft of 
the minaret. Here the entire text of the Surat Maryam, a Qur'anic süra (chapter) 
relating to Mary the mother of Jesus, appears in a series of narrow ribbon-like 
bands that overlap and intersect each other to form panels filled-with geometric 
ornament. The form and content of the inscription are unique in the Islamic world. 
Indeed, since the minaret's discovery 50 years ago, the raison d’être of this long 
inscription has been one of the enduring mysteries of Islamic Art History. 

Although the minaret bears a foundation text, scholarship has long been divided 
about its interpretation, with opinion split between a reading of 570/1174—75 and 
390/1193—94 ?! The latter date has long been accepted in most of the literature on 
the minaret, which has consequently been identified as a commemorative monument, 
erected after a major Ghurid victory against the Chauhans of Ajmir ın 588/1192 


V [n the absence of diacritical marks (which were often omitted in mediaeval inscriptions), the 
words for seventy (sab Tn) and ninety (fis In) in Arabic are virtually indistinguishable Ralph Pindei- 
Wilson (‘Ghaznavid and Ghurid Minarets’, p. 169, figs 22-24) has argued for a reading of 590/ 
1193-94, and this date has been cited in most literature on the minaret Using photographic material 
garnered in 1960, however, Sourdel-Thomine (Minaret, pp 135-39) reads the inscription as br- 
ta'rtkh sana sab'In wa khamsami'a (on the date of the year five hundred and seventy [1174—75 
CEJ) rather than 74s Tn wa khamsami'a (five hundred and ninety) Everything rests on the question 
of whether or not the hasta of the initial letter of the disputed word extends honzontally lettwaids 
at its terminal point, as Pinder-Wilson suggests in bis text and accompanying drawing Thu would 
identity it as the Arabic letter 12’ rather than the first of the three hastae of the letter sn. Sourdel- 
Thomine argues that Pinder-Wilson has been misled by the decay of the honvontal bnck frame 
above the inscription Two factors support her ieading first, where such horizontal extensions do 
occur in the inscriptions surrounding the dating panel, they are similar in thickness to the hastae, 
which is not the case heie (hence the ambiguity) Second, the three initial strokes of the disputed 
word decrease in height as one reads from right to left, careful examination of the three vertical 
strokes of the letter sin in the preceding word sana show the same characteristic (although it is not 
as pronounced), supporting a reading of s77 1athe: than 12’ 
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at the second battle of Tara'in, which paved the way for the conquest of northern 
India. In light of this interpretation, references to idolatry and unbelief ın Surat 
Maryam have been read as allusions to the conquered Hindu subjects of the sultan. 
Epigraphy has thus come to play a central role in constituting the minaret as a 
symbol of ‘Muslim’ victory over the conquered ‘Hindus’, taking it as a given that 
references to idolatry and unbelief in the chosen verses were intended as allusions 
to those who were literally outside the fold of Islam * 

In a recent study of the minaret, Janine Sourdel-Thomine has demonstrated 
that the minaret, which today stands isolated, was once associated with a mosque 
built of more ephemeral matenals.* Perhaps more importantly, she argues convinc- 
ingly that the correct reading of its date 1s 570/1174—75. The re-dating of the minaret 
has significant implications for our understanding of Ghurid architecture and epig- 
raphy. Re-dated to 570/1174—75, the minaret is shorn of any obvious Indian associ- 
ations, since it antedates the first Ghurid incursions into the Panjab (against the 
Isma‘ilis of Multan and the Hindu ruler of Uch) by at least a year. Sourdel- 
Thomine suggests instead that the minaret commemorates the capture of Ghazna 
from the Ghuzz Turks in the preceding year. The practice of constructing minarets 
to commemorate military victories was known at the Ghaznavid court,” and assum- 
ing that the date given in the foundation text reflects the commencement of work 
at the site, the presence of Qur’an 61:13-14 on the minaret, with its invocation of 
victory given to the believers, might offer support for such a reading, especially 
since many of the Ghuzz were pagans. Moreover, the capture of the former Ghaznavid 
capital was not merely a matter of regional significance, but a pivotal event for the 
development of the Ghurid sultanate. After the victory Mu‘izz al-Din was installed 
as ruler of Ghazna and elevated to the rank of sultan, sharing in the sovereignty of 
his elder brother, and thus consolidating the political structures of the state. Identify- 
ing the likely commemorative function of the minaret does not, however, resolve 
one of the central mysteries surrounding it: why was 1t felt necessary to cover the 
surface of this remote structure with the entire Surat Maryam? 

Sheila Blair has noted that Ghurid patronage of religious monuments (mosques, 
minarets, madrasas) was ‘part of a coordinated campaign to champion Islam ... 
both to combat the heathen and to counter internal heresies’ .*” Several studies of 
the minaret at Jam have raised the possibility of a Karrami connection but have 
been hampered in their pursuit of this idea by a dearth of information on the 
sect. Basic details of Karrami beliefs are, however, contained in mediaeval Arabic 


9: Pinder-Wilson, ‘Ghaznavid and Ghürid Minarets’, pp. 170-71 

9 Sourdel-Thomune, Minaret, pp 31-32. 

H Fakhr-1 Mudabbir, Ta'rtkh, pp 19-20 

?5 Flood, ‘Between Ghazna and Delhi’, pp. 102-12 See also Bloom, Minaret, 173-74. 

* Raverty, Tabagat-I Nastrf, vol 1, pp. 376-77; Mancq and Wiet, Minaret, pp 26-27, Pinder- 
Wilson, ‘Ghazvavid and Ghürid Minarets’, p 168, Sourdel-Thomine, Minaret, pp. 128-29 

Y Blair, ‘Madrasa’, p 83 

? Maricq and Wiet, Minaret, pp. 49-51; Welch, et al , ‘Epigraphs, Scripture and Architecture’, 
p 14, Sourdel-Thomine, Mmaret, pp. 153-57. 
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heresiographies. Combining these with Sourdel-Thomune’s careful reconstruction 
of the spatial relations of the epigraphic bands on the minaret, it is, I believe, pos- 
sible to demonstrate this association. In order to do 80, we have to first broach the 
arcane world of mediaeval kalam (speculative theology) and the issue of anthro- 
pomorphism in particular. 

Among the most theologically problematic verses in the Qur’an are those that 
seem to imply the divine possession of corporeal attributes, apparently contra- 
dicting or undermining the notion of an eternal and uncreated deity, which was 
central to Islamic thought.” The opponents of the Karramiya depict them as taking 
a particularly literalist or anthropomorphist approach to these questions, with the 
result that they were sometimes known as mujassima, those who ascribe jism 
(body) to God, and were even accused of harbouring quasi-Christian beliefs con- 
cerning an embodied godhead. In the heresiography of Abu Mansur al-Baghdadi 
(d. 429/1037), the beliefs of the Karramiya are summarised as follows: 


Ibn Karram urged his followers to ascribe corporeality to the object of his 
worship. He held that He is a body, possessing an end and limit below, where 
He comes in contact with His throne .... In one of his books Ibn Karram has 
described the object of his worship as a substance .... Ibn Karram writes in his 
work that God touches His throne and the throne is a place for Him.“ 


Divine speech was among the various divine attributes and qualities aggressively 
contested by various sectarian groups in the light of these anthropomorphising 
verses. The issue was of some importance, central not only to the question of God's 
nature, but also to the ontological status of the Qur'an itself as the textualised trace 
of a speech-act. At one extreme of the argument stood the Mu ‘tazilite opponents 
of the Karramiya, who asserted that the Qur'an consisted of words and sounds 
and was therefore not eternal, but originated 1n space and time. At the other end 
of the spectrum were those scholars of the orthodox Hanbali school of Islamic 
jurisprudence who argued that the sounds, words and even material fabric of the 
Qur'an were eternal and enduring.” The Ash‘ari theological tradition that was 
closely associated with the Shafi‘i law school sou ght to mediate between the two 
poles, distinguishing between the meaning of God’s words, which constituted a 
kind of internal speech (kalam nafsi), part of His divine essence and therefore 
eternal, and revealed commands, promises and threats spoken by prophets, iterated 
in stories about them, or transmitted in revealed books, all of which are created 
expressions of His eternal word.” 


?? Van Ess, ‘Tashbth wa-TanzIh' 

“ Bosworth, "Karrümiyys', p. 667, Madelung, Religious Trends, p 41 

“ Cited in Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, Religion and Politics in India, pp 50-51. 

2 Gardet, ‘Kalam’, p 469 

? For an overview of these controversies see Ceylan, Theology and Tafsir, pp 136-46, Arnaldez, 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razt, pp. 62-64. 
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The Karramiya also steered a middle course between extremes, judging from 
the account of their beliefs 1n the book of Muslim sects and divisions written by 
Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), a resident of Khurasan 
who had first-hand experience of them: 


They hold that there are many incidents (hawddith) in God's essence; such as, 
for example, information about past or future events, the books revealed to the 
prophets (peace be upon them), stories, the Promise and the Threat, and com- 
mands. In this category also are acts of hearing and seeing in regard to things 
audible and visible. Bringing into being and annihilation consist of God's Word 
and Will; for example, his saying ‘Be’ (kuh) to the thing that He wills to be and 
His willing the existence of that thing .... Muhammad ibn al-Haysam [a Karram 
theologian d. ca. 409/1019] explained bringing into being and annihilation as 
Will and Choice, this being connected with His Word by the testimony of the 
Qur'an: ‘To anything which We have willed, We but say to it “Be” and it is 
(kun fayakin)' [Qur'an 16:40]; or, again, ‘Verily, when He wills a thing, His 
command to it is "Be", and it is (kun fayakün)' [Qur'an 36:82].“ 


In their attempt to distinguish between eternal attributes and temporal acts, the 
Karramiya differentiated between attributes of essence (such as power and know- 
ledge) and attributes of acts (such as creation). While God has eternal power to 
act, acts themselves are contingent and temporal incidents (hawddith) facilitated 
by His power, every created thing and every temporal event is created and annihi- 
lated by the incidents that arise in God's eternal essence.“ Al-Baghdadi puts the 
matter succinctly: 


Tbn Karram and his adherents hold that the Object of their Worship is a subject 
in which created entities exist. They believe that His utterances, His will, His 
visual and auditory perceptions, His contiguity to the uppermost surface of the 
Universe, are all accidents originated in Him and He is the place for these cre- 
ations which originated in Him.” 


Created things and temporal events are called into being not through power, which 
is intrinsic to the divine essence, but through the divine command kun! (Be!). 
On this point, al-Shahrastani again quotes the well-known Karrami mutakallim, 
Muhammad ibn al-Haysam: 


^ Al-Shahrastani, Al-Milal wa'l-nihal , p 113; Gimaret and Monnot, Livre des religions, vol. I, 
pp. 352-53; Kazi and Flynn, Muslim Sects and Divisions, pp 93-94. 

© Madelung, Religious Trends, pp 41-42 The resulting implication of temporal incidents arising 
in God's eternal essence, and an umplied limit on God's power over created objects that onginated 
1n His essence was especially abhorrent to the opponents of the Karramiya Bosworth, ‘Karrimiyya’, 
p. 667. 

* Nizami, Religion and Politics in India, p 5l. 
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At the time He creates, He wills whatever He creates with a contingent will 
(irada haditha); and to everything that comes into being by His command He 
says ‘Be’ (kun) and it becomes." 


Like the words of the Qur'an, and those revealed in commands, promises, prophetic 
stories and warnings, this imperative exists in time as a reflection of power, which 
is eternal. 

As al-Shahrastani indicates, the Qur'anic phrase kun fayakin, (Be! And it is) 
occupied a central position in Karrami polemics concerning the relationship be- 
tween divine nature and the created universe. The phrase occurs eight times in the 
Qur'an, including in verse 35 of Surat Maryam.“ This verse falls at a key point in 
the decorative scheme of the minaret, offering tangible support for the suggestion 
of a Karrami connection. 

In her recent study, Sourdel-Thomune detected an axial hierarchy to the decora- 
tive scheme of the lower shaft of the minaret. She noted that all the inscriptions 
on the minaret terminate on its western face (Figure 3, face 8), and demonstrated 
that the eastern and western faces of the minaret (Figure 3, faces 4 and 8) constitute 
the axis around which the entire decorative programme is articulated.” The obser- 
vation is of considerable importance, for it suggests that the Karramiya shared 
the conventional designation of a westerly gibla with their Hanafi contemporaries 
1n Afghanistan and Central Asia.© The eastern face, which one would have seen 
while oriented towards a westerly gibla, is further distinguished by the presence 
of a knotted rhomboidal pattern that is unique among the conjunction of epigraphic 
bands delineating the geometric panels of the minaret. It is precisely here, at what 
15 clearly the visual and iconographic fulcrum of the minaret, that verse 35 falls. 
There is no statistical logic for this positioning. The verse 1s not the median point 
of the chapter, but the 35th verse in a series of 98; considerable care was thus 
taken to ensure that it fell precisely within the unique forms on the eastern facade. 
The verses that begin within the bands of the knot (Figure 3, between I and J 
above panel 3), then run down the left hand frame of the arched panel below and 
the right side of the star beneath, read as follows: 


This was Jesus, son of Mary: 

A true account they contend about (34). 

It does not behoove God to have a son. 

Too immaculate is He! When He decrees a thing 

He has only to say. ‘Be’, and it 1s (kun fayakün [35]). 


? A|-Shahrastani, A/-Mual wa'l-nthal, p 116; Gimaret and Monnot, Livre des religlons, vol I, 
p 359 

= Qur'an 2:117, 3 47, 3.59, 6 73, 16.40, 19 35, 36:82, 40.68 On the role of the phrase in kalam, 
scc Ceylan, Theology and Tafstr, pp. 143—44 

P Sourdel-Thomine, Minaret, pp 93-95 

? For the relationship between the Karramiys and tbe Hanafiyya in Ghur see note 64 below. 


Figure 3 
Minaret of Jum, Schematic Diagram of the Epigraphic Bands Containing Surat Maryam 
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The chapter then continues: 


(Jesus only said:) 'Surely God is my Lord and your Lord, 

so worship Him. 

This is the straight path (36).’ 

Yet the sectarians differed among themselves. 

Alas for the unbelievers when they see the Terrible Day! (37). 


The same verses had appeared almost five centunes earlier in the interior of the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem (72/692). There the emphasis on the mortality of 
Jesus revisited a locus classicus of doctrinal difference between Islam and the 
Christian majority of the city.*' However, there ıs little evidence for a Christian 
population in mediaeval Ghur, and it seems a prion unlikely that the entire epig- 
raphic programme of the Jam minaret was designed to address the small community 
of Jews known to have existed in the vicinity of Jam. 

Richard Antoun has argued that to consider Qur’anic verses divorced from 
their ‘spatial, social and diachronic contexts’ is to confer upon them ‘a false seman- 
tic content’ 5? This 1s especially true of Qur'anic inscriptions on mediaeval monu- 
ments, each of which constitutes ‘an interpretive moment given permanence’, an 
enduring reflection of the particular valences acquired by sacred scripture in 
specific historical contexts.? To read the verses inscribed upon the minaret of 
Jam as a literal address to Christians and Jews ignores the fact that mediaeval 
‘legal scholars and others constantly reexamined specific verses to Justify sectarian, 
legal, or doctrinal disputes and divisions’, thus 1mbuing them with diachronic 
meanings and exegetical nuances not immediately apparent to modern observers.“ 

Rather than an address to some nebulous monotheist or polytheist ‘other’, the 
central epigraphic programme of the minaret should be understood as a bold ad- 
dress to the fractious monotheist self. At the heart of the decorative scheme, in the 
focal inscription of the minaret, we have a distillation of the themes of prophecy, 
revelation, Promise and Warning central to Karrami belief. The same themes are 
reiterated at regular intervals throughout Surat Maryam, which invokes a dazzling 
array of ancestors and prophets, including Aaron, Adam, Abraham, Idris (Ezra), 
Isaac, Isma'il, Jacob, John, Jesus, Moses, Noah and Zachariah. Indeed, it is hard 
to think of another Qur'anic chapter in which such a panoply of prophets appears.? 


* Grabar, ‘The Umayyad Dome of the Rock’, pp 54-55 

” Antoun, Muslim Preacher, p 234. I owe my knowledge of this work to Holly Edward’s excellent 
"Text, Context, Architext’. 

9 Ibid., pp. 68—69. See also Ralph Pinder-Wilson’s comments on the difficulties of 
accommodating the various prophetic references in Surat Maryam within an interpretative paradigm 
that emphasises victory alone: *Ghaznavid and Ghürid Minarets’, p 170. For the deployment of 
Qur'anic verses referring to Maryam in other architectural contexts, see Soucek, "Tbe Temple atter 
Solomon' = 

# Blair, ‘Review’, p 339 

* [t is precisely the proliferation of such familiar Old Testament figures that reportedly led 
Ja'farb Abu Talıb, the uncle of the Prophet Muhammad, to recite this sära to the Negus of Abyssinia 
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The theme of the Book is also repeatedly emphasised, often in conjunction with 
the commemoration of these saintly figures, and dire warnings are visited on those 
who deny the unity of God or disbelieve in Him. 

The care taken to position verse 35 is the clincher, for it evidently reflects the 
centrality of the Qur'anic phrase kun fayakün in kalam concerning the complex 
relationship between Divine will and word, power and creation. Moreover, the 
linkage between the person of Jesus and the creative power of the divine command 
kun throws these issues into high relief, since the Virgin Birth (1n which Muslims 
believe) offers one of the ultimate proofs of God’s ability to call into being with 
His command. However, the highlighted verses also reject Christian belief in 
Jesus’ divinity, which contradicts the notion of tawhld, the oneness of God, central 
to Islamic thought. Indeed, four of the eight Qur'anic occurrences of the phrase 
kun fayakūn (including that in Surat Maryam) relate specifically to the creation 
and nature of Jesus, asserting his mortal character despite the unusual circumstances 
of his conception, and denying his divinity. The Qur’anic commentary of al- 
Surabadi constitutes a key document for evaluating how these verses were 
understood in a contemporary Karrami milieu, for its inclusion in the royal Qur’an 
of 584/1188—89, a Qur'an probably commissioned for a Karrami institution, indicates 
its currency at the Ghurid court. In his exegesis of Qur'an 19:35, al-Surabadi 
links the phrase kun faykün in Qur'an 19:35 with the creative power of God, 
while emphasizing that the verse contains a rebuttal to those who assert that Jesus 
was His son.” Rather than a transparent allusion to a hypothetical Christian commu- 
nity, therefore, this emphasis on the mortality of Christ in the Qur’anic verses 
highlighted on the Jam minaret is likely to reflect contemporary criticisfns that 
certain of the anthropomorphist views of the Karramiya had a Christian origin, 
criticisms that are found in the work of scholars such Abu Mansur al-Baghdadi 
(d. 429/1037) and Abu'l-Muzaffar al-Isfara’ini (d. 471/107 8).* i 

Considered within the frame of Karrami theology (or at least what we know 
of it), Qur'an 19:34—35 addresses the relationship between God’s eternal essence 
and His temporal creative powers, while underlining that the latter did not extend 
to the production of divine progeny. If the choice of Surat Maryam reveals the 
entire programme of the minaret as a doctrinal exposition of Karrami theology, the 
focal verse highlights the issue of anthropomorphism and establishes its appropriate 
limits. These questions were central to contemporary polemical exchanges, which 
were routinely conducted within the rhetorical frame of infidelity (kufr) and heresy 
(tabdt^).? Assuming (as seems likely) that the verses were chosen for their ability 
to reflect contemporary concerns, the polytheists and unbelievers referred to in 


to win his sympathy and support for the nascent religion of Islam and the community of Muslims 
who sought shelter at his court Le Gassck, Life of the Prophet, vol 2,p 13. 
* Wensinck -[Johnstone], ‘Maryam’, p 629 
3 A|-Surabadi, Tafstr, vol 2, pp. 1476-77 
7! Bosworth, 'Karr&miyya', p. 667, El-Galli, History and Doctrines of the Karrümlyya Sect, p 73 
” Madelung, ‘Mituridiyya’, p 847 
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Surat Maryam are more likely to refer to the Ghuzz Turks, or the Muslim opponents 
of the Karramiya, who depicted them ın turn as heretics and spreaders of sedition, 
than the far distant Hindus with whom the Ghurid sultanate had yet to engage 
militarily. 

The minaret represents a remarkably sophisticated synthesis of architectural 
form, decorative elaboration, and epigraphic content that opens a unique window 
onto the complex entanglements of architectural patronage, dynastic aspirations, 
legal proscriptions and theological disputations in the turbulent marches of the 
eastern Islamic world. Construction of the minaret was not a heuristic enterprise, 
but one that reflects a great deal of planning, and probably active collaboration 
between artisan, imam or gadi, and patron.” However deliberate the choice and 
positioning of the Qur'anic verses on the lower shaft of the minaret, the need for 
modern photographic technology to decipher many of them suggests that their 
presence was intended as a ‘symbolic affirmation’ of Karrami doctrines.“ Cer- 
tainly, their effectiveness as discursive statements was somewhat circumscribed 
by their scale and placement. The minaret may therefore have been intended to 
provide a focal monument for the Karrami self as much as to convey a message to 
its Shafi*i or Hanafi opponents, the epigraphic content and meaning of the monu- 
ment known to a learned few, but susceptible to oral transmission to those not 
cognisant with the arcane theological milieu in which both arose.” 

The likelihood that the preeminent architectural monument of the Ghurid sultans 
constituted a Karrami document opens the possibility that other known Ghurid 
monuments may also have been constructed for the sect. An obvious candidate is 
the richly decorated but fragmentary Shah-i Mashhad madrasa in Gharjistan, built 
in 571/1175-6 for a female patron. The two most likely patrons among the Ghurid 
elite are Malika-i Hajji, the mother of Zaya’ al-Din, sultan Ghiyath al-Din's son- 
in-law, and eventual successor as sultan at Firuzkuh, and Mah Malik or Malika 
al-Jalali, sultan Ghiyath al-Din's daughter, and Ziya’ al-Din’s wife. Malika-i Hajji 
is reported to have founded mosques, pulpits and religious schools in the Ghurid 
territories, while Mah Malik was famed for her religious learning and piety. 
To judge from the axial orientation of the Jam minaret, the Karramiya adopted a 
conventional western gibla orientation, like their contemporaries in the orthodox 


© Sourdel-Thomine, Minaret, pp. 154, 160 Fora speculative attempt at reconstructing the sorts 
of collaborative processes that the minaret’s epigraphic programme witnesses, see Ettinghausen, 
‘Arabic Epigraphy’, pp 307-8 See also Welch, et al., "Epigraphs, Scripture and Architecture’, p 14. 
The orchestration of the epigraphic programme so that a key verse both describes and coincides 
with the nodal point of the decorative programme hints at an early use of paper notation, documented 
only from the thirteenth century onwards 

* Note, however, that the shahada is set at the summit of the minaret, precluding easy legibility, 
yet this 1s arguably the most important of all the inscriptions, a basic affirmation of the core beliefs 
that unite the umma 

* Ettinghausen, ‘Arabic Epigraphy’, p. 308; Edwards, ‘Text, Context, Architext’, pp 65,70 Both 
note the consequent tendency for awareness of the synchronic meanings of complex epigraphic 
programs to be lost over time, as did Grabar in his seminal essay on the Dome of the Rock (pp. 60-61) 

9 Juzjani, Tabagat-1 Nasirt, vol |, pp 319-20, 340-41, 369, 382, Raverty, Tabagar-i Nasirt, 
vol 1, pp 301-2, 346-47, 392-93, 417-18 A recent report that illegal excavations in the vicinity 
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Hanafi madhhab; that common ground should exist between the two on such a 
fundamental matter is perhaps not surprising in view of reports that the citizenry 
of Ghur adhered to Karrami doctrines in matters of religion (din) and Hanafi pre- 
cepts in matters of law (figh).^ The fragmentary state of the Shah-i Mashhad 
madrasa makes its gibla orientation difficult to determine, but suggestions that it 
was occidented leave open the possibility that it was among the madrasas con- 
structed for the sect by the Ghund elite.“ 

This association between the Shansabanids and the Karramiya was not an endur- 
ing one, however. The shifting titulature of the Ghurid sultans hints at a capacity 
for reinventing the self in tandem with the shifting fortunes of the sultanate. The 
defining moment of that process occurred in 595/1199, when the Ghurid sultans 
abruptly ended their patronage of the Karramrya, embracing the orthodox madhhabs 
of Islam instead. While Ghiyath al-Din became a Shafi‘i building Shafi‘: madrasas 
and a mosque at Ghazna, Mu‘1zz al-Din became a Hanafi, embracing what was in 
effect the preeminent madhhab among the population of Ghazna.$ 

These changes in Ghurid pietistic affiliations were not without consequences: 
we are told, for example, that the feelings of the inhabitants of Ghur were suffi- 
ciently inflamed for a fina azIma or great civil disturbance to break out m Firuzkuh." 
The disturbances occasioned by this shift in allegiance were not confined to Ghur, 
where the Karramiya and their supporters were a majority. The Karrami imam of 
a madrasa at Afshin in Gharjistan, an area with historical links to Ibn Karram, 
penned a series of polemical verses criticising sultan Ghiyath al-Din, which were 
sufficiently inflammatory to earn the writer a year's exile to Nishapur.* Civil strife 
between the Karramiya and their opponents was common in eastern cities during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The violent events of 595/1199 in Firuzkuh 
were foreshadowed by a number of earlier disturbances 1n Khurasani cities, 
including Bayhaq (Sabzevar), Herat and Nishapur. The role of architectural 


of the Jam minaret had uncovered a foundation text bearing Mah Malik's name further supports tne 
idea that sbe was a patron of architecture: Stewart, The Places in Between, p. 169. 

* Madelung, Religious Trends, p 40; idem, ‘Spread of Matüridism', p 123; Bosworth, ‘Rise’, p. 8. 
On the Hanafi elements 1n Karrami theology, see Paket-Chy and Gilliot, ‘Works on hadith’, pp. 123-24. 

Casimir and Glatzer, ‘Sah-1 Mashad’, p 54, Glatzer, ‘Madrasah’, pp. 47-48. Blair (‘Zuzan’, 
n 35) suggests that this may have been a Shafi‘: foundation with a southerly onentation Since the 
pnoctpal entrance seems to bave been on the south facade, this would produce the very unsatisfactory 
arrangement of entering the building and then being compelled to double back to access the prayer 
chamber. 

“ Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamul, vol 12, pp 151-52, 154; Qarwini, Athar, p 430 In their shifting 
affiliations, the Ghurids show the same religious eclecticism and equivocation as their Ghaznavid 
predecessors. Mahmud of Ghazna had, tor example, espoused the Karramiya before shifting his 
allegiances to the Shafi‘is, while the Ghaznavids generally inclined towards the Hanafi madhhab. 
Bosworth, ‘Rise’. 

© [bn al-Athir, Al-Kamil, vol 12, pp 151-52, 154; Ibn al-Sa‘i, Al-Jamr‘ al-Mukhtasar, pp 4-6 
Fltna 1$ a theologically charged term, which denotes *disturbances, or even civil war, involving the 
adoption of doctrinal attitudes which endanger the purity of the Muslim taith’. Ga:det, ‘Fitna’, p 931 

9 Raverty, Tabagat-1 Nagirt, Vol. I, p. 385 
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desecration and destruction in these disturbances provides a striking reminder of 
how potentially fractious the Muslim self could be. 

Juzjani attributes the dramatic shift in Ghurid piety and patronage to a dream 
in which Imam al-Shafi‘i himself appeared to the sultan.” According to Ibn al- 
Athir, however, 1t was occasioned through the mediation of the Shafi*i faqth Shaykh 
Wajih al-Din al-Marvarudhi, who was invited to Firuzkuh by the court poet Fakhr 
al-Din Mubarakshgh." The notion of a reinvention of the royal persona result- 
ing from the agency of a single individual is clearly suspect, but the idea of medi- 
ation by individuals with strong connections to a wider Islamic world is quite 
plausible. In 594/1 198, one year before these events, the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nasir 
(d. 622/1225), hoping to invoke Ghurid help against the Khwarazmshahs, had 
sent the famous Shafi'i fagrh Yahya ibn Rabi‘ of the celebrated Nizamiyya Madrasa 
in Baghdad to Ghur, where he reportedly remained for four years, strengthening 
the ties between Baghdad and the Ghurid sultanate.” The timing is suggestive, as 
is the concentrated presence of major Shafi‘i theologians and Sufi preachers in 
Firuzkuh towards the end of the twelfth century.” 

The association of such individuals with transregional networks of piety and 
political authority is undoubtedly relevant to the dramatic shift in the pietistic in- 
clinations of the Ghurid sultans, for this switch to a less localised and more cosmo- 
politan form of Islam seems to reflect the changing nature of the Ghurid sultanate 
itself. However unpopular at home, the events of 595/1199 coincide with the 
emergence of the Ghurid sultans as major players on the world stage, the result of 
territorial expansion westwards into Khurasan, and eastwards into north India. 
Ibn al-Athir observes that when the Ghurid sultans became rulers of Khurasan 
(that is, the wider Iranian world), they came to know that the Karramiya were con- 
sidered theologically unsophisticated and therefore decided to alter their doctrinal 
allegiances and embrace Shafi'ism.^ As Bosworth remarks: 


* Bullet, Patricians of Nishapur, especially pp. 28—47 and 253; Madelung, Religious Trends, 
pp. 36-37; Bosworth, ‘Rise’, p 13 In hus study of the rivalry between the rival madhhabs of 
Nishapur, the epicentre of internecine stnfe during the period, Bulliet (Patricians of Nixhapur, 
pp. 38-39) has argued that the madhhabs constituted not only schools of legal interpretation, but 
‘political parties’ united by ‘a vision of the night ordering of society’, which were “vying for 
Possession of key political posts within the city and ultimately for the city itself’. 

™ Juzjani, Tabaqdt-i Nasirf, vol. 1, p. 362, Raverty, Tabagat-: Nasirt, vol. 1, pp. 384—85. The 
idea of conversion to a particular madhhab through the appearance of a vision or dream is a topos: 
Molé, ‘Les Kubrawiyya’, pp 113-14 

™ [bn al-Athir, Al-Kamul, vol. 12, p 154; Qazwini, Athar, p 430 

™ [bn al-Sa'l, Al-Jamt’ al-Mukhtasar, p 45. Ghafur (‘Relations with the Caliph', p 113) 
erroneously gives the date as 584/1198. See also Ibn al-Athir, Al-Xamul, vol 12, p. 221; Raverty, 
Tabaqüt-1 Nagirt, vol 1, p. 243. 

P Also relevant is Ibn Munavvar’s dedication of the Asrür al-Tawhtd, a biography of the Sufi 
saint Abu Sa'id who had clashed with the Karramiya, to sultan Ghiyath al-Din Bosworth, ‘Ruse’, 11. 
The author’s emphasis on the fundamental unity of the Shafi‘: and Hanafi madhhabs may reflect 
the growing strength of both in the Ghurid domains ın the second half of the twelfth century 
O'Kane, Secret of God's Mystical Oneness, p. 588. 

™ [bn al-Athir, Al-Xamul, vol 12, p 154. 
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It therefore seems that the brothers’ abandonment of Karaémi doctrines was 
connected with the extension of their power into the Khurasan and Ghazna 
regions. They burst out of the confines of Ghür, where the Karüml divines had 
had paramount authority in religion, into the wider world. They came into con- 
tact here with the two chief law-schools of Sunni Islam in the east, and they 
may have felt that the Karam tenets were intellectually somewhat disreputable 
and too closely linked with their backwoods origins." 


Among the events of 595/1199 was a concerted attack mounted by the Karramiya 
on the celebrated Shafi‘1 theologian Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, who had come to preach 
in Firuzkuh and Ghazna at the invitation of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din, and later served 
as a Ghurid or Khwarazamshah envoy to India." In bus speech from the minbar of 
the Great Mosque of Firuzkuh opposing al-Razi, Ibn al-Qudwa, the leader of the 
Firuzkuh Karramis, denounced the fagth as espousing the unbelief of Ibn Sina, 
and the philosophy of al-Farabi, two of the great thinkers of the wider Sunni 
world whose work Fakhr al-Din al-Razi had studied and commentated upon.” As a 
religious faction with strong regional ties, the Karramiya were evidently opposed 
to the sorts of transregional theological cosmopolitanism that the Shafi'is and 
Hanafis represented. It was no doubt just such cosmopolitanism that rendered 
both attractive to the Ghurid sultans. 

Although it has escaped notice, the theological volte-face of 595/1199 was 
also reflected in significant alterations to the epigraphic self-representations of 
the Ghurid sultans and the media that bore them. In 596/1200, one year after the 
Firuzkuh fitna, major changes were instituted to the form and content of gold and 
silver coinage issued from the Ghazna mint, changes that served to link the Ghurids 
more directly with their Sunni contemporaries in the wider Islamic world Previous 
to 595/1199, in addition to the ubiquitous ‘bull and horseman’ jital coin of north- 
west India, Ghurid mints had also issued coins of traditional epigraphic type, 
- consisting of a central field with superimposed horizontal lines of script and a 
circular marginal legend.” From 596/1200, however, these were supplemented 
by two new types of dinar and dirham introduced in a variety of weight standards; 
both onginated in North Africa, but were widely imitated in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

The changes were heralded in 596/1200 by the minting at Ghazna of gold and 
silver coins bearing a radically new design based on a distinctive motif of three 


” Bosworth, ‘Barly Islamic History’, pp 130-31 

* Anawati, ‘Fakhr al-Din al-RET', Al-Safad:, Kitab al-wäft, vol 4, p. 249, Kraus, ‘Controversies’, 
pp 134-35; Bosworth, ‘Early Islamic History’, p 131. 

7 [bn al-Athur, Al-Kamil, vol 12, p 152, Ibn ai-Sa'i, Al-Jami*al-Mukhtagar, pp. 5-6; Kholeif, 
Study, p 19. For al-Razi on the Karramuya, see /'tigadat firag al-maslimIn, pp. 101-2. 

™ For pre-595 Ghund issues from this mint, see Thomas, Chronicles, p 12, Nos 1 & 2, pl I, No 2, 
Album, Checklist, p 39, No. 1768; Schwarz, Garna/Kabul, Nó. 539 Coins of traditional linear 
epigraphic form continued to be minted in both Ghazna and Firuzkuh after 595 ibid , Nos 539-57, 
Nos 812-14, Bates and Darley-Dorn, ‘Art of Islamic Coinage’, No 553. 
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concentric circles surrounding a central epigraphic medallion (Figure 4).” This 
innovative type had originated in Fatimid North Africa in the tenth century, and 
was Originally intended to evoke Isma‘ili theological doctrines. It was later 
adopted by Shi'i and Sunni dynasties from Spain to Central Asia, including the 
Ayyubids, Sunni successors to the Fatimids, who continued to mint coins of this 
type in both Egypt and Syria.'! 

In 598/1201, a second new coin type was minted 1n both gold and silver. This 
consisted of a square epigraphic field 1nscribed in a circle (Figure 5)." The type 
had first appeared in the North African territories of the Almohads during the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Mu'min (d. 558/1163) and was adopted for silver coinage by the 
Ayyubids in their Damascus mint from 571/1174—75.9 It is possible that these 
contemporary Ayyubid issues provided the models for the new coinage. The renown 
of the Ayyubid sultan Salah al-Din (known to western sources as Saladin) was at 
its Zenith at this period. Having ended the rule of the Fatimid caliphs in Egypt 
(thus bringing the eastern Mediterranean back into the Sunni fold), Salah al-Din 
effected the recapture of Jerusalem from the Crusaders two decades later, in 1187. 
Minhaj-1 Siraj Juzjani, who was raised at the Ghurid court in Firuzkuh, makes an 
explicit comparison between the military victories of Salah al-Din against the Shi'i 
Fatimids and Christian Franks in the West and those of the Ghurid Sultan Mu'izz 
al-Din against the Ghaznavid and Hindu kingdoms of northern India in the East 
during the same period." It is probably no coincidence that the Ayyubids also 
promoted themselves as upholders of Sunni orthodoxy, and championed the cause 
of the Shafi'i madhhab.5 

The introduction of these new coin types served to link the Ghurids more directly 
with their Sunni contemporaries in the eastern Mediterranean, but it also had con- 
comitant economic implications. There is a general improvement in the quality and 
appearance of Ghurid coins, especially gold issues, from 596/1200 onwards: the 
confidence that they engendered is reflected by their continued use in Iran decades 
after the fall of the sultanate, and their possible passage as far west as England.* 


7 Thomas, Chronicles, p 13, No 3, Album, Checklist, p 39, Nos 1760, 1770; Deyell, Living 
without Silver, p. 359, No. 238, Nicol, ‘Islamic Comage’, pp 59, 64-65, Schwarz, Gazna/Kabul, 
Nos 558-63, Goron and Goenka, Coins of the Indian Sultanates, p 16. 

= Bierman, Writing Signs, pp 62-70. 

" Balog, Coinage, pp 58-63, pls I-II, Nicol, ‘Islamic Coinage’, Bacharach, ‘Thoughts about 
Pennies’, pp. 9-11, Bresc, ‘Les monnares!', p 33, No. 3, p 36; No. 8, p 37, Nos 11-12. 

€ Thomas, Chronicles, p 14, No. 4, pl I, No 3, Deyell, Living without Suver, p. 359, No. 239, 
Schwarz, Gazna/Kabul, Nos 564-67 The type continued to be minted until the fall of the Ghurids, 
and was later adopted by the Delhi sultans 

? Balog, Coinage, pp 66—67, pl III, Nos 33-35; Bates and Darley-Dom, ‘Art of Islamic Coinage’, 
pp 353, 372-74 A single gold dinar of this type from Damascus is probably a commemorative 
issue. Bresc, ‘Les monnaies’, p 37, no. 13 

M Raverty, Tabagat-i Najrt, vol 1, p 214. 

5 Cahen, 'Ayyübids', pp 802-3 

* Morton, 'Ghürld Gold'. 
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Figure 4 
Gharid Gold Dinar Minted at Ghezna in 597/1200-1201 





Source: Courtesy of the American Numismatic Society, 1952.112.8. 


Figure 5 
Ghurid Gold Dinar Minted at Ghazna in 600/1203—4 





Source: Courtesy of the American Numismatic Society, 1922.216.7. 


The ‘internationalist turn’ in the Ghurid polity was not only indicated by the 
connotative value of the coins, however, but in their denotative content also. The 
new gold and silver issues appear to mark the first time that Qur’anic quotations 
were deployed on Ghurid coins." On both types the quotation consists of Qur'an 


V The sole exception known to me is a gold dinar from Ghazna with a multilinear horizontal 
inscription: Thomas, Chronicles, p. 12, No. 1. Thomas identifies the Qur’anic inscription as 61:9, 
although it is just as likely to be 9-33, since the wording is identical. The date given is 692, evidently 
an error for 592. This confusion raises doubts about the reliability of Thomas’ account of what 
appears to be a unique coin. Qur'an 9:33 does, however, appear on some ‘traditional’ epigraphic 
types issued after 595: Bates and Deriey-Dor, ‘Art of Islamic Coinage’, No. 553. 
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Itis He who sent His Messenger with guidance and the true faith (dIn al-haqq) 
in order to make it superior to other systems of belief, even though the polytheists 
(al-mushrikdin) may not like it. 


The prolific gold and silver issues minted in Ghazna from 590/1194 onwards 
probably reflect an influx of Indian gold after the victory over the Chauhans in 
588/1192, and it is tempting to relate the presence of this verse to the Indian 
campaigns that were taking place at this time. However, this Qur'anic assertion 
of orthodoxy is intimately associated with the minting of new ‘international’ coin 
types that follows hard on the heels of the Ghurids' radical shift away from the 
Karramiya in 595/1199, and 1s likely to be related. Alterations to the form and 
epigraphic content of Iranian coins have been correlated to the conversion of the 
Ilkhanid sultan Uljaytu from Shi ‘ism to Sunnism in 709/1308, an event that sparked 
noting reminiscent of those that followed the Ghurid's abandonment of the 
Karramiya a century earlier.” In the latter case, however, are dealing with num- 
ismatic changes that reflect shifting patterns of royal patronage and resulting 
alterations to the power balance between rival Sunni groups. 

Accusations of heresy and unbelief were the stock-in-trade of the internecine 
theological disputes that wracked Khurasan in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
levelled with equal alacrity at Sunnis and Shi‘is, Shafi'is and Karramis.” It is 
precisely within the rhetorical frame of heterodoxy, innovation and polytheism 
that the disputations between the representatives of the Karramiya, the Shafi‘iya 
and the Hanafiya of the preceding year were reportedly conducted: Zaya' al-Din, 
the Karrami son-in-law of sultan Ghiyath al-Din had, for example, accused Fakhr 
al-Din Razi of unbelief (zandaga). Conversely, despite their popularity in 
Khurasan, the Karramiya had long been depicted as a heretical sect by 1ts opponents 
within and without the region. The sudden appearance of a Qur’anic verse on Ghund 
coins, and the choice of verse in particular, suggest that a tradition of using selective 
Qur'anic quotations for polemical purposes, a tradition that had previously been 
harnessed to the promotion of the Karramiya madhhab favoured by the Ghurid 


* The same verse had appeared on Fatimid and Buyid coins, but Interesungly not on Ayyubid 
coins of this type: Nicol, ‘Islamic Coinage’, pp 61-67 It does appear, however, on contemporary gold 
dinars issued in the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph in Baghdad (Nègre, ‘Le monnayage d'or’, p 169) 
and earlier on Samanid dirhams minted at Balkh, Bamtyan and Gharjistan: Mitchener, Multiple 
Dirhems, pp 49, 122-25, 130-34 Since the Ghurids mined earlier regional coin types for numismatic 
inspiration (Tye and Tye, Jitals, pp. 51-52), it is difficult to determine whether this feature was 
inspired by ‘Abbasid or earlier precedents 

P Spengler, ‘New Numismatic Evidence’, p. 115 

® Blair, ‘Coins of the later Ukhamds’, pp 297, 310; Allan, 'My Father is 8 Sun’, p 41 

*' Madelung, ‘Spread of MatOridism’, p. 121n Note Bulliet’s distinction between ‘official’ 
pronouncements and unofficial rhetanc Patncians of Nishapur, p 30 

9! [bn al-Athir, Al-Kamil, vol 12, p 151, Bosworth, ‘Early Islamic History’, p 132 On this 
term see Lewis ‘Significance of heresy’, pp 54—56 
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sultans, was deployed against them after 595/1 199. The numismatic dissemination 
of a Qur'anic quotation chosen for its ability to promote the position of a particular 
Sunni faction finds precedents 1n the eastern Iranian coin issues of the Ghaznavid 
and Seljug sultans whom the Ghurids succeeded * 

Sourdel-Thomine has detected a relationship between the embrace of orthodoxy 
and changes in the content and tone of religious invocations inscribed on Ghurid 
monuments after 595/1199.™ Concerns with orthodoxy are a prominent refrain in 
the Qur’ anic inscriptions that proliferate in later Ghurid architecture. The inscrip- 
tions of Ghiyath al-Din's tomb in Herat (597/1201 or later) include Qur'an 112, 
with a strong emphasis on the oneness of God, His eternal nature, and the fact that 
He does not beget, amplifying a theme already present in the inscriptions of the 
Jam minaret. More suggestive still is the presence of Qur'an 3:18: 


God 1s witness that there is no god save He, and so are the angels and men full 
of learning.” 


These inscriptions are integral to the appearance and meanings of the monuments 
that they adorn, which may have been equally instrumental to this realignment of 
the Ghurid polity. The decade after 595/1199 sees a major architectural programme 
undertaken in the name of the Ghund sultans in both Afghanistan and India, a 
programme that reflected the contemporary shifts in religious patronage. In 597/ 
1201, for example, when a fire provided sultan Ghiyath al-Din with the opportunity 
to undertake a major renovation or rebuilding of the Great Mosque of Herat (funded 
at least ın part by Indian booty), the imamate of the mosque was bestowed upon 
the Shafi‘is in perpetuity.” 

The instrumentality of both architecture and epigraphy in the Afghan homelands 
of the Shansabanids provides the background to the architectural patronage of 
the Ghurid sultans and their Turkic generals after the territorial expansion of the 
Ghurid sultanate into north India. Construction of the major Ghurid mosques in 
India straddled the period of sectarian strife in those homelands At Ajmir, for ex- 
ample, the mihrab of the Arhai-din-ka-Jhompra Mosque is dated Jumada 595/1199. 
The participation of artisans from Khurasan and perhaps Ghur, those regions most 
affected by factional rivalry, is suggested by the Herati nisba of one of those who 
supervised the construction of the mosque.” The foundation text above the eastern 
entrance of the Qutb Mosque in Delhi gives the date of 587/1191, the northern 


® Bullet, ‘A Mu'tazilite Coin’; idem, ‘Local Politics 1n eastern Iran’, pp. 43-44 

4 Sourdel-Thomine, Minaret, p 132 

% Hillenbrand, ‘Ghurid Tomb’, p 141 

% Mirkhvand, Rawdat al-safa, vol 2, p 787 For earlier examples of shifts in the imamates of 
mediseval Khurasani mosques occasioned by changes in royal patronage, sce Madelung, Reltglous 
Trends, p. 32. For the Ghurid inscriptions of the mosque see Melikian Chirvant, ‘Eastern Islamic 
Architecture’ 

” Horovitz, ‘Inscnpuons’, pp. 15-16 

™ Ibid., pp. 13-15 
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entrance 592/1195, while the screen seems to have been added in 594/1198—99.9 
The date at which work commenced on the Qutb Minar is uncertain, since none 
of its extensive historical texts are dated, but the presence of the name and titles 
of Ghiyath al-Din on the fourth band of the minaret indicates that the minaret 
stood up to this height by at least 601/1203, the date of the sultan’s death.” 

The reception of these mosques in colonial and postcolonial scholarship has 
been characterised by the Manichaean division between ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ 
traditions that pervades much writing on the period. The mosques were largely 
constructed from spolia taken from temples and other structures, with the result 
that they have been read as instantiating the theme of ‘Muslim’ conquest. !® 
For mediaeval observers who wrote about their experience of the Qutb or Quwwat 
al-Islam Mosque in Delhi, the most celebrated of the Indo-Ghurid mosques, the 
extraordinary ubiquity of Qur’ anic inscriptions left a far greater impression than 
the recycled architectural materials, however. The proliferation of epigraphy 
within this and other Indo-Ghunid mosques follows a tradition established in the 
Ghurid monuments of eastern Iran, Afghanistan and the Indus Valley, which have 
been compared to ‘huge billboards proclaiming various messages at those who 
enter them’.'* The programmatic nature of the Qur'anic inscriptions on Ghurid 
monuments has long been recognised (even 1f imperfectly understood), suggesting 
that what was exported to India in the last decade of the twelfth century was not 
only a penchant for monumental epigraphy, but also an established tradition of 
employing Qur'anic quotations discursively.!? 

Recent studies of the Qur’anic inscriptions in Indo-Ghund mosques have high- 
lighted an emphasis on idolatry and unbelief, assuming that the content reflects 
their role as allusions or an address to the conquered Hindu population.'™ While 


” Repertoire chronologique d'épigraphle Arabe, No 3619, where the sultan’s kunya (damaged 
in the inscnption) is erroneously given as AbO’l-Muzaffar rather than Abt'l-Fath. 

'? For critical analyses, see Kumar, ‘Qutb and Modem Memory’, Patel, ‘Toward Alternative 
Receptions’; Flood, ‘Signs of Violence’ 

1! Flood, Objects of Translution, Chapter 7. 

'2 Hillenbrand, ‘Architecture of the Ohaznavids and Ghurids', p 173 

'€ Idem, 'Ghurld Tomb at Herat’, p 140 [t is worth noting that titles emphasising the role of the 
Shansabanid sultans as promoters of orthodoxy and extirpators of polytheism are conspicuous by 
their absence from surviving monumental inscriptions either in India or anywhere else in their 
domains. Instead, Qur’ anic rather than historical inscnptions seem to have assumed a primary rhetorical 
function. Titles of this sort do, however, appear in the inscriptions of IHtutmish (Horovitz, ‘Inscriptions’, 
P. 30), suggesting shifts in the polemical content of monumental epigraphy between the late sixth/ 
twelfth and early seventh/thirteenth centuries. 

H Welch, ‘Qur'an and Tomb’, Hillenbrand, ‘Political Symbolism’, p 109, Meister, ‘Indian 
Islam's Lotus Throne’, pp 446-48; Edwards, "Text, Context, Architext’, p 72, Welch et al , ‘Epigraphs, 
Scripture and Architecture’ The latter essay begins by sketching the complex theological milleu of 
tbe Ghund heartlands, but ignores these complexities and assumes a unitary Muslim self when it 
comes to the analysis of the Qur’anic inscriptions in Indo-Ghund mosques. The authors do, however, 
distinguish between the tone and content of Qur’anic verses on the extenor of the Delhi mosque 
"that refer to the non-Muslims’ and those of the interior that ‘address the Muslims who enter the 
mosque’ ibid, p 18 

'5 Edwards, "Text, Context, Architext’, p. 68 
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such interpretations acknowledge both synchronic and diachronic aspects of the 
Qur'anic text—the fact that ‘timeless truths’ can have ‘a situational relevance’—'© 
they frequently ignore questions of access (physical, linguistic, conceptual) central 
to understanding the discursive role of Qur' anic epigraphy. Perhaps more problem- 
atically, they take it as a given that the references to idolatry and unbelief that the 
chosen verses contain were intended as transparent allusions or references to those 
who were literally non-Mushms. 

The evidence for the polemical role of Qur’anic epigraphy in contemporary 
Afghanistan suggests that the multiple allusions to error, falsity and unbelief in 
the Qur’ anic inscriptions of the Indian mosques constituted an address to audiences 
that may have included but also extended well beyond the Hindu unbeliever.'™ 
Doctrinal schisms and their correlates in architectural violence continued to 
be part of the cultural life of the Muslim communities of north India well into the 
sultanate period, following a pattern familiar from Khurasan in the preceding 
two centuries. In 634/1236, for example, nots broke out at the Qutb Mosque in 
Delhi involving elements that Juzjani terms Isma'ilis and Shi‘is (muldthida wa 
qaramita).'? 

Not only is the confessional unity of the Muslims who entered north India with 
(or in the wake) of the Ghurid armies far from a given, but the picture is further 
complicated by the existence of communities of Muslims of various sorts in north 
Indian cities before the conquest. The twelfth-century mosques preserved at 
Bhadreshvar ou the coast of Gujarat may only be the tip of an iceberg so far as they . 
attest to a pre-conquest Muslim presence.’™ At Nagaur in Rajasthan, the survival 
of a tombstone dated 545/1150 belonging to the son of an Isma'ili missionary (da ‘Ù 
serves as a reminder that these communities did not necessarily share the confes- 
sional affinities of the Ghurids or their Turkic soldiery.'? 

There is an intrinsic association between the suppression of heresy and the 
chastisement of unbelievers in the royal titulature with which I began. This linkage 
also pervades the ‘Mirrors for Princes’ genre of literature that proliferated in the 
eastern Islamic world during the eleventh and twelfth centuries In his manual on 
warfare dedicated to the Delhi Sultan Dtutmish, Fakhr-i Mudabbir states that one 


1 See also Kumar, ‘Qutb and Modern Memory’, p 157 Among the many elements of the inscn- 
puons that suggest themselves for future research are the names of God that appear on the penultimate 
band of the first storey of the Qutb Minar, Horovitz, 'Inscripnons', p 31 Welch, et al. (‘Epigraphs’, 
p- 22) note the likelihood that these verses reflect contemporary debates about the nature of divine 
attributes, relating them to the Matundi theology associated with the Hanafi madhhab It is conceiv- 
able that work on the minaret began before the realignment of the Ghurid polity in 595/1199, how- 
ever, raising the possibility of a Karrami connection Thé Divine Names held a special place for the 
Karramiya who bebeved that God 1» eternally qualified by the names attnbuted to Him from His temporal 
act: Bosworth, ‘Karrimiyya’, pp 667-68 The names of God also feature in early Sultanate Qur'anic 
epigraphy (Welch et al., ‘Epigraphs’, p. 39), long after the Karramiya had ceased to be relevant, raising 
the possibility of exegetical shifts in the transition from Churld to Delhi sultanate 

1? Juzjani, Tabagāt-i N24:71, vol. 1, p. 461; Nizaml, Religion and Politics, pp 309-10, Kumar, 

Qutb and Modern Memory', p 157 
1 Shokoohy, Bkadrefvar Ses also Chattopadhyaya, Representing the Other? 
V» Shokoohy and Shokoohy, Nagaur, p 8 
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of most important duties of the ruler is to wage war on unbelievers, the seditious 
and the enemies of religion (kdfiran wa mufsidan wa khugmáàn-i din), echoing the 
titles and encomiums of sultan Ghiyath al-Din."'° This fundamental linkage be- 
tween campaigns against and rhetoric about heresy and unbelief 1s central to under- 
standing the discursive function of the Qur’anic citations in Ghurid architecture 
as a whole, not just those in north Indian mosques. 

The eastward expansion of the Ghurid sultanate began with a successful cam- 
paign against the Isma'ilis of Multan and Sind by Mu'izz al-Din in 569/1174, and 
effectively ended with his murder by one of their number in 603/ 1206.""' The rise 
and fall of the Ghurid sultanate is thus circumscribed by questions of orthodoxy, 
heterodoxy (or even heresy) and self-definitions made in relation to the rhetorical 
claims of both. The last decade of the sixth/twelfth century 1s particularly marked 
by convulsive sectarian disputes and shifting patterns of religious patronage within 
the Ghurid heartlands. Contemporary as they are with Ghurid expansion into north 
India, these shifts undermine the notion of a singular and stable self, defined 
through religious affinity. They also provide a context for understanding 
contemporary architectural patronage that 1s at once more nuanced and historicising 
than the generic tropes of Muslim victory or Hindu-Muslim anupathy. 
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Britain’s other civilising mission: 
Class prejudice, European ‘loaferism’ 
and the workhouse-system in colonial India 
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NN 
This article reconsiders the policies applied by the colonial state with regard to European 
‘loafers’ or vagrants In colonial India, thereby raising a number of questions about the 
relationship between the categories of ‘race’ and ‘class’ in colonial settings. It starts with a 
discussion of the intellectual roots of the class prejudices towards working-class Europeans 
dating back to the Company era, and offers a brief survey of the economic and demographic 
developments in mid-nineteenth century which brought the issue of ‘white poverty’ to the 
foreground. Ths article then focuses on the workhouse system introduced in the 1870s. The 
main argument brought forward here is that the ‘reclamation’ of European loafers can be 
regarded as an ‘Internal’ civilising mission which shared many features with the ‘external’ 
mission civilisatrice directed at the Indian population It ıs demonstrated that the colonial 
government's vagrancy policy was largely designed to protect the bluff of ‘colonial difference’ 
underlying the ‘external’ imperial civilising project. However, it also becomes clear that 
here, again, the colonial state could never fully realise its ‘civilising’ fantasies, both due to 
financial constraints and the white subalterns’ strong will to resist. 
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The English Gentlemen in India ought to be the centres 

of civilization from whence enlightenment and knowledge 
shall radiate standing forth like beacon lights to illuminate 
the darkness of a benighted land.! 


Introduction 


Such statements by advocates of Britain's civilising mission in India reinforce the 
impression of British colonial society as a detached elite of administrators, officers 
and missionaries, which attempted to ‘illuminate the benighted land’ from a pos- 
ition of respectable distance from the masses of the Indian population. A glance 
into one of the more obscure products of colonial writing can help correct this 
picture. Shortly before World War I, at the height of British imperial might, HJ.A. 
Hervey, a former Police officer in British India, wrote a book entitled The European 
in India? It is a somewhat humorous account of ‘white’ society in Britain’s most 
important colony. As each chapter deals with a particular class or social stereotype 
of the ‘Anglo-Indians’,? one expectedly finds current anecdotal depictions of the 
arrogant ‘heaven-born’ Indian Civil Servant and the vampish ‘Memsahib’. More 
unexpected is a short chapter on the ‘loafer’, who is described as a ‘shred of white 
flotsam tossing about on the dark ocean of Ind’, a ‘ragged, unshaven, unutterably 
filthy'* European vagrant who depends for his living on the pity of fellow Euro- 
peans and the fear of the Indian population. 

Hervey’s description of this specific segment of white colonial society in India 
is hard to reconcile with the colonisers’ claims to ‘racial superiority’ and their 
self-perception as ‘vanguards of civilization’ so much in vogue in late Victorian 
and Edwardian Britain. His account is remarkable because—for obvious reasons— 
the group in question is only rarely mentioned in contemporary writings.’ Europeans 
who damaged the immaculate image of the colonial power and hence threatened 
the legitimacy of British rule tended to be overlooked. As David Arnold’s pioneer- 
ing study on ‘poor whites’ in colonial India notes, this imperial myth of projecting 
white colonial society in India as a ‘homogeneous ruling élite’ had continued to 


‘Anonymous, "The Indigo Blue Book’, p. 376. I was made aware of this seminal text by Satoshi 
Mizutan:. 

! Hervey, The European in India, p. 96. 

? Throughout the text I use the term Anglo-Indian in its nineteenth-century meaning of the 
Bnthh living in India, whereas ‘Eurasian’ is used to denote the ‘mixed race’ population 

“Hervey, The European tn India, p. 96. 

5M MacMillan, 'Anglo-Indians and the Civilizing Mission’, p. 82. See also M. Mann, 
‘Torchbearers upon the Path of Progress’. i 

* The exception confirming the rule can be found ın the prose and poetry of Rudyard Kipling 
Kim, for example, the bero Of his most famous novel, is the son of an Irish private soldier turned 
vagrant. Cf. R Kipling, Kim, p. 7 f. For discussions cf T. Hubel, ‘In Search of the British Indian in 
British India’ and S P. Mohanty, ‘Drawing the Colour Line’. 
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determine historical research until long after the end of the raj.’ Even in the late 
1980s scholars talked of a ‘tiny white minority that ruled with [...] apparent case’. 
It is only in the last decades that the seemingly clear-cut line separating the ruler 
from the ruled has been put under scrutiny and liminal groups among the colonisers 
have become the topic of serious historical analysis. ] 

Next to Arnold's early effort it was the Southeast-Asianist Ann Laura Stoler's 
call for a rethinking of colonial boundaries? which drew the attention of a wider 
scholarly audience to the relevance of these groups for a better understanding of 
the complex hierarchies of race, class and gender at work in the colonial project 
in South Asia as well. However, whereas it has become the vogue in South Asian 
historiography to focus on the 'subaltern' when it comes to dealing with colonised 
society, ‘subalterns with white faces"? have all but been ignored. Explorations 
into the social history of European captives, private soldiers, deserters, ex-convicts, 
prostitutes and lunatics"! have marked only the first steps towards the writing of a 
comprehensive history of the British in India ‘from below’.” 

The following article reopens the ‘colonial bottom drawer’ firgt identified by 
David Arnold almost a quarter of a century ago, to take a closer look at the official 
engagement with the ‘loafer question’ in late nineteenth and early twentieth-century ` 
India, and especially at the workhouse system. Despite the fact that the wave of 
Foucauldian philosophy had reached the shores of South Asian historiography 
quite sometime ago, and institutions of ‘disciplining punishment’ have met with 
the attention of a new generation of historians, these particular varieties of the 
archipel carceral have so far almost completely escaped scholarly attention.” 


? D. Arnold, ‘European Orphans and Vagrants in India in the Nineteenth Century’. 

1t MacMillan, Women of the Raj, p. 11. 

* AL. Stoler, Knowledge and Imperial Power, pp. 22-40. Sce also idemJ F. Cooper, ‘Between 
Metropole and Colony', pp. 1—56, especially pp. 24-29. Noteworthy is also the contribution of the 
feminist historian A. Burton, ‘Rules of Thumb’. 

1 Í borrow the phrase from L. Colley, Captives: Britain, the Empire and the World 1600-1850, 
p. 316 

u See for instance: Colley, Captives, pp. 241—346; D. Peers, ‘Privates off Parade’, and idem, 
‘Sepoys, Soldiers and the Lash’; J. Fraser, ‘Europeans who sided with the Mutineers in India 1857-9"; 
P. Stanley, White Mutiny, C. Anderson, ‘Multiple Border Crossings’; H. Fischer-Tiné, ‘White Women 
Degrading Themselves to the Lowest Depths’; W Ernst, Mad Tales from the Ray, idem, ‘Idioms of 
Madness and Colonial Boundanes'. Somewhat ahead of its ume was K Ballhatchet, Race, Sex and 
Class under the Raj—it remains essential reading. 

12 The present article has grown out of a more comprehensive research project on ‘Low and 
Licentious Europeans—White Subaltems in Bntish India 1784-1914’, designed to partly fill this gap 

D See for example S. Sen, Disciplining Punishment, D. Arnold, ‘The Colonial Prison; A A Yang, 
*Disciplining “Natives” , C. Anderson "Tbe Genealogy of the Modem Subject’; J. Mills, Madness, 
Cannabis and Colonialism, and idem, ‘Reforming the Indian’ 

4 David Arnold is rather concerned with the social background of the workhouse inmates and 
gives only a very sketchy picture of the instimtions themselves. Arvind Ganachan confines his 
well-documented study to an account of the events and debates leading to the introduction of the 
Vagrancy Legislation rather than analysing the workhouse regime. Moreover, his focus is 
geographically limited to the Bombay Presidency. In comparison, see D. Arnold, ‘European Orphans 
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Strangely enough, authors who have touched upon European vagrancy in colonial 
India do not seem interested in actual workhouse routines and none of them inquires 
into whether or not the newly-created institutions were successful. It has also 
never been explored to what extent these colonial workhouses differed from their 
‘metropolitan’ equivalents, nor have they been compared with ‘total institutions’ 
established to re-educate ‘natives’. Perhaps most importantly, nobody has to date 
analysed the implications of the workhouse system for the overarching imperial 
civilising project. 

The following account of the workhouse system and the political, economic 
and intellectual factors leading to its introduction reminds us bow similar percep- 
tions of the colonised ‘natives’ on the one hand, and of the ‘awkwardly intermediate 
class''^ of the poor European population on the other, could be. The same can be 
said of the strategies pursued to make those perceived as being outside the pale of 
civilisation ‘conform to civilised habits’. There were parallel systems of oppression 
at work and it was largely a matter of class affiliation and context which determined 
whether being ‘white’ or ‘European’ was indeed synonymous with being ‘civilised’ 
and ‘empowered’, 

The argument brought forward here is that the ‘reclamation’ of European ‘loaf- 
ers’ can be regarded as an ‘internal’ civilising mission that shared many features 
with the ‘external’ mission directed at the Indian population. It is important to’ 
underline the two dimensions at play in this venture. At one level this paternalistic 
approach was certainly an extension of class attitudes current in the metropolis. 
At another level, however, it was specifically detezmined by the colonial setting, 
since it was an attempt to safeguard the legitimacy of an imperial enterprise jeop- 
ardised by the confrontation of the Indian population with the dropouts of European 
society." The ‘internal’ civilising mission was thus partly designed to maintain 
the credibility of the ‘external’ one. It goes without saying that my focus on this 
‘internal’ civilising mission is not intended to deny, qualify or distract from tbe 
coercion and violence exercised in the name of the external endeavour. The under- 
lying assumption is, rather, that a shift of focus can help us to scrutinise some 


5 Whether or not the metropolitan workhouse was indeed a ‘total institution’ in the Foucanldian 
sense is still hotly debated. (For an interpretation of the English workhouse as a failed ‘total 
institution’, see M A Crowther, The Workhouse System, especially pp. 193-221.) It is beyond debate, 
however, that it was concelved as such. 

** S P. Mohanty, ‘Kipling’s Children and the Color Line', p. 30. 

P? Francis Hutchins has pointed to the intricacies of this particular colonial constellation in his 
highly recommendable—though somewhat outdated—book on British imperialism in India. ‘The 
official Englishman could not dismiss the vulgar Englishmen with the contempt the aristocracy 
would have employed at home for the simple reason that his own pretension rested on the same 
grounds as that of the common soldier’. See FG. Hutchins, The Mlusion of Permanence, p. 111. 
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categories that we have come to use uncritically and thus gain a better abstract 
understanding of the phenomenon under study. I would even argue that the writing 
of a truly ‘interactional history’ taking into account the complexities of both the 
social and cultural configurations of the colonisers as well as the colonised is not 
possible without this wider perspective. 

The first part of this article examines the emergence of class prejudices during 
the period of the East India Company rule. It is argued that a latent distrust of 
working-class elements in the colony can be traced back to the late eighteenth 
century. The next section explores how demographic changes of the 1850s and 
1860s catalysed the emergence of a white lumpenproletariat. Together with ad- 
ministrative and ideological shifts which happened to occur around the same time, 
these developments eventually led to the framing of a law to suppress European 
vagrancy in 1869. I suggest that it was in particular a variety of transgressive 
behaviour shown by the vagrants that made them a threat to ‘British prestige" in 
the eyes of most colonial administrators. Hence the introduction of workhouses, 
as institutes of punishmeat and reformation, lay at the very heart of the legislation. 
The final section deals with the actual ‘civilising process’ by analysing the work- 
house regime as well as the ways inmates reacted to it. 

As European ‘loaferism’ in South Asia was largely an urban phenomenon, my 
study will focus on the three Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and especially 
Bombay, where ‘white vagrancy' was most virulent. Following the introductory 
section, the actual period under survey starts with the end of the so-called Indian 
‘Mutiny’ in 1859, when the problem reached such proportions that political action 
was demanded. It ends in 1914 when the great war put an end to Britain’s ‘imperial 
heyday’ and reshaped the composition of white society in colonial India. 


Elite Attitudes and Immigration Policy: Class Prejudices 
under the East India Company (1792-1858) 


The Threat of Low-Class Mobility and the Licence System 


The number of Europeans living in India remained comparatively small until the 
end of the British raj.? In particular, the community of Europeans living in the 
subcontinent unconnected with either the military or the civil branches of the East 
India Company was minuscule in the initial phase of the British rule. The EIC 
was cager to check the influx of people not belonging to their lines through a 
rigid licence system. Anybody wishing to enter the Company's territories in India 


! This concept is theorised in van der Veer, Imperial Encounters, pp. 8-11. A somewhat similar 
1s advocated in S. Sen, Distant Sovereignty 
1* The total number of ‘Europeans and allied races’ in British India peaked at roughly 170,000 in 
1901 to decline again to 157.000 in 1921 When compared with an Indian population of 294 and 
306 million respectively, they thus remained almost a quantité négligeable. Foc a survey of the 
numerical growth of the Enropean community in colonial India, sec P. Marshall, ‘British Immigration 
into India’, p. 28 f. and J.M. Brown, ‘India’, pp 423-26. 
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had to apply formally for a licence which was granted only reluctantly.” As a 
result, the number of persons registered as non-official residents grew only slowly 
from 1,455 in 1814?! to 2,149 by 1830.2 Economic reasons, the belief that ‘India’s 
climate [was] fatal to worthy forms of life’ and the widespread anxiety that 
European adventurers might join the armies of hostile Indian princes were only 
partly responsible for the reluctance to let larger numbers of Europeans settle in 
India. It is important to note that class prejudices and arguments of racial prestige 
also played a decisive role. As early as 1792,” Charles Grant had warned the dir- 
ectors of the East India Company against lifting its restrictive immigration policy. 
Grant’s main argument would be repeated time and again during the decades that 
followed: the presence of Europeans of the lower orders, be believed, would neces- 
sarily worsen the relations with the ‘native’ population and thus not only prove 
detrimental to the prestige of the ‘ruling race’ but also cause open rebellion among 
the subject population. 

Given the religious sensibilities of Hindus and Muslims, it was also feared that 
uneducated Europeans would ‘degrade the British character by drunkenness, 
misconduct, or the frequent punishment to which they would subject themselves’ .* 
Alcohol abuse and public drunkenness—often leading to crime or acts of physical 
violence?—had been a concern for Company authorities for a long time. # 

The new generation of administrators of the bureaucratic type—who were re- 
minded constantly during their training that ‘the habit of control must be constant 
in private and public’*—adopted a more sober and disciplined lifestyle? than the 
late eighteenth-century adventurers and ‘nabobs’ they gradually replaced. But the 
drinking habits of the white labouring classes continued to be a matter of serious 
concern in official circles. The ruling élite’s distrust of those at the bottom end of 
European society can perhaps best be demonstrated by looking at the stereotype 


* See for instance Charles Norris, Secy. to GoBom, 15 Sept. 1830, in MSA, GoBom, Gen Dept. 
Consultations, 9/206, 1830. 

* R.K. Renford, The Non-official British in India to 1920, p 11. 

2 D. Arnold, ‘White Colonization and Labour’, p 136 

D Calcutta Review, XXX, 1858, pp. 163-88, p. 168. See also M Harrison, Climates and 
Constitutions, pp. 96-110. 

* From 1793 to 1853, the charter of the EIC was renewed by the English Parliament every 20 
years. Hence discussions about the appropriate unmugration policy regularly took place before the 
renewal was granted. 

9 C. Grant, Observations on the State of Society, p. 93. 

* ‘Effects which will probably result from removing or relaxing the existing restrictions on 
Immigration to and Residence in India’, ibid , p. 373 

P C. Hawes, Poor Relations, p. 13 

" T Williamson, The East India Vade-Mecum, pp. 162 and 165. On the ‘Punch Houses’ as 
institutions corrupting the morals of Europeans, see H Hobbs, John Barleycorn Bahadur, pp 44, 
113, and P. Spear, The Nabobs, p. 45. 

® J W. Hogg, Addresses, p 58. Also sec Anonymous, "The English in India', pp 316-19 

X This, however, 1s sald with the caution that there was obviously a vast difference between the 
Private behaviour of the civilians and tbe image they wanted to project of themselves Drinking 
bouts and other varietes of ‘immoral behaviour’ were thus rather shifted from the public to the 
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that presented the Company’s and Crown’s European soldiers as inveterate drunk- 
ards. The popularity of alcoholic beverages among the troops was not only regarded 
as a major cause for high mortality rates in the army,” it was also held partly res- 
ponsible for ‘native’ contempt of the ‘ruling race’. In 1823 an officer serving in 
one of the Company’s European regiments explained: 


From this fatal babit, the English soldier exhibits to the natives of India, a dis- ` 
gusting specimen of the European character, the Christian character and even 
of human nature itself. This abominable vice of drunkenness which brings such 
dreadful evils upon themselves, and such disgrace on our national character and 
religion, among our native subjects, is almost universal among the English 
soldiery.? 


Even greater concern was uttered in this regard for the European soldiers' wives. 
Although few in numbers,” they bad an extremely bad reputation and were held 
responsible for 'scenes of misery and vice in the married barracks' of which the 
only parallels could supposedly ‘be found in the dens of iniquity of mining and 
manufacturing districts at home" ^ In addition, it was commonly believed that they 
were ‘greater drunkards than the men’ and therefore presented a sight ‘which must 
forcibly strike the natives as contrasted with the decorum of their own females’.* 

Sailors, too, were infamous for their ‘unruliness’ and a certain affinity to the 
‘haunts of infamy’ of the port cities; hence they were frequently condemned 


private sphere than completely suppressed. As Dane Kennedy has recently shown, the hill stations 
played an exceptional role in this respect as they provided a safety valve, ‘a public space where the 
absolutist pretensions of imperial authority could be set aside and the necessity to conform to 
colonial normative codes could be tempered by the desire to satisfy personal needs’. Cf. D. Kennedy, 
The Magic Mountains, p 7. 

3 Anonymons, ‘Mortality of European Soldiers in India’, pp. 49-54 and J. Ewart, A Digest of 
the Vital Statistics. Also zee T Wilkinson, Two Monsoons, p 181. 

2M. Williams, A few Remarks on the Use of Spirituous Liquors, p. 6. Cf. also P. Stanley, White 
Mutiny, p 40, and D. Arnold, Colonizing the Body, pp. 80—83. Even historians presenting otberwise 
rather uncritical accounts of military life in India admit that ‘there was a good deal of heavy dnnking: 
in the military world amongst all ranks’. L.H Thornton, Light and Shade in Bygone India, p. 30 f 

D Less than 7 per cent of the rank and file of the Crown's Army in India were allowed to marry 
due to financial constraints. P. Marshall, ‘Britsh Society in Indie under the East India Company’, 
p. 93. For the Company’s army, the figures of married men were higher, but most of them were 
married to ‘Eurasian’ or Indian Christian women. 

* EJ Mouat, The British Soldier in India, p. 72 f 

3 M. Williams, A few Remarks on the Use of Spirttuous Liquors, p 12. For a similarly negative 
description of the soldiers’ wives’ ‘habits of dissipated indulgence’, see M. Postans, Western India in 
1838, Vol L pp. 163-66. For a later example, see NAI, Gol, Home Dept, Publ A21 & 22, 28 Oct. 1871; 
Letter No. 114, J.C. Robertson, Offg. Magistrate of Allahabad to E.O. Mayne, Commissioner of the 
4th Division, 29 Aug 1871. Fora brief discussion, see also I Sen, ‘Between Power and “Purdah””. 

% See M K. Joyce, An Exposure of the Haunts of Infamy. Joyce, a former police officer, describes 
the degree of ‘intemperance’ prevalent among European sailors in Bombay and mentions that Indian 
liquor shop owners had reacted to the strong demand by offering a cheap brand of arrack mixed 
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collectively as a ‘drunken, reckless, mutinous lot’. In addition, indigo planters— 
though undoubtedly on a higher rung of the social ladder—also at times became 
targets of official suspicion.* 

The proliferation of the Victorian system of moral values dominated by notions 
of ‘self-control’ and ‘austerity’ together with the fear of alienating the ‘more 
respectable portions of native society’ was thus pivotal in the shaping of the official 
perception of working-class Europeans. This became most evident in the attempt 
to use the military service to civilise ‘the dangerous classes who [...] enter the 
army’. From the 1830s efforts were made to ‘improve’ the British soldiers’ char- 
acter by ‘pouring in the oil and wine of moral influences on their nature, and 
eventually sending them back with industrious habits, disciplined tempers, a strict 
sense of duty to the peaceful life of citizens’.” It was precisely that same consid- 

eration which later influenced the legislation introduced to check ‘loaferism’. 
‘Legislative measures, however, were not regarded as necessary as long as the 
overall number of ‘black sheep’ belonging to the ‘dangerous classes’ outside the 
confining garrisons was relatively small.*! 


Demographic and Ideological Changes 


The problem became pressing when the licence system was finally abolished in 
1833 and the non-official population (which, to make matters worse, was much 
more difficult to control than the army) grew almost fivefold to more than 10,000 
within 20 years.” The first signs of European 'pauperism' as a serious problem 
began to appear.” A major influx of non-official Europeans from working-class 
backgrounds began in the early 1850s mainly in connection with the construction 
of the railways and telegraphs, and gained in intensity during the following two 
decades.“ In addition, the improvement in communication facilities and transport 


with chillis and opium under the label ‘Sailor Jack’ [ibid , p. 3]. In the 1830s even the official 
Sailors’ Homes seem to have been centres of liquor trafficking and alcohol abuse Cf. T. Atkins, 
Reminiscences, pp 95—99. 

? Anonymous, ‘Sailor Life in Calcutta’, p 453. 

™ Anonymous, Brahmins and Parlahs, pp. 11-27. 

> Hogg, Addresses, p. 58. 

* Anonymous, ‘The British Soldier in India’ p 380 ; 

“ An EIC record compiled in 1827-28 meticulously lists all cases of European misconduct 
Which had occurred in the previous decades, In the 30 years from 1793 to 1823 it relates a total of 532 
Cases, or an annual average of about 18 Most of the misdemeanoars were committed by European 
soldiers. See OIOC, IOR 0/5/25, Vol. 24. 

* Marshall, 'Bntish Immigration into India’, p. 29. 

“In 1837 the Englishman, a newspaper published in Calcutta, complained against the government's 
inactivity towards the growing number of European vagrants ‘infecting the bazars’. The Englishman, 
12 Nov 1837, quoted in R. Choudhary, ed., Glimpses of Old Calcutta, p 23 In 1841, a relief society 
for poor Europeans was founded on private initiatives in Allahabad Letter No. 61, Reverend 
J.R. Baldwin, Civil Chaplain, Allahabad to E.C. Bailey, Secy. to Gol, 6 Feb. 1866; ‘Account of the 
Allahabad Charitable Organisation’, in NAI, Home Dept., Publ A-61—63, 27 Feb. 1866. 

+ Seo also I Kerr, Building the Railways af the Raj, pp. 149 f., 198-200 and D. Amold, ‘European 
Orphans and Vagrants’, p 114 f. 
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(notably the opening of the Suez canal) attracted more and more Europeans, as 
well as a considerable number of Australians and Americans to India. The number 
of *British-born' non-officials rose sharply to 46,000 in 1861 and to nearly 80,000 
in 1871.45 

However, the mere increase in numbers cannot explain the introduction of a 

European vagrancy legislation in British India in the 1860s. It is also important to 
note that a shift in the self-perception of the colonisers and the ideological under- 
pinnings of the raj had taken place since the establishment of the British rule in 
the eighteenth century. The first decades of the Company's government have been 
aptly characterised as a ‘rule in an Indian idiom’. The so-called 'nabobs' freely 
adopted elements of the surrounding Indian cultures where and whenever it served 
their purposes. 
The utilitarian belief in equality and the possibility of reform and development 
of backward 'civilisations', which had informed the mainstream of colonial admin- 
istration since the late 1820s,“ was shaken to some extent by the rebellion of 
1857-59.” Even if it proved eventually impossible to turn the clock back entirely, 
the events markedly catalysed the bureaucratisation of the administrative apparatus 
and increased the social distance between colonisers and colonised.? The 'rule in 
an Indian idiom' was increasingly replaced by a 'rule of colonial difference"! in 
which belief in the fundamental 'otherness' of the colonised people became a 
conditio sine qua non for the colonisers’ legitimacy to rule. 

Besides, the new pseudo-scientific racial theories that became popular in the 
wake of the Darwinian revolution were welcomed by Anglo-Indians as they seemed 
to support their growing sense of superiority and aloofness.” As in other parts of 
the British empire, in India, too, growing ‘race consciousness’ encouraged aggres- 
sive self-assertion throughout the spectrum of European colonial society. 

In the context of this new self-perception of the British as ‘lords of humankind’™ 
chosen by providence to carry out a civilising mission in a hostile environment, 


© Ths Friend of India and Statesman, 24 June 1879, p. 545 

* R.K. Renford, The Non-offictal Brifish tn India, pp. 28, 31. 

"J, Majeed, Ungoverned Imaginings, p. 22. 

* Soe also G.D. Bearce, British Attitudes towards India, pp 153-79 and 220-33. 

* Cf. T.R. Metcalf, The Aftermath of Revolt, pp 250-52. 

æ Ibid , pp 253-54 and 289-327. See also M. Misra, Business, Race and Politics, pp. 42-44 and 
S. Gopal, British Policy in India, pp. 34-40. The ambiguous reaction to the ‘Great Rebellion’ is also 
discussed in D. Warhbrook, ‘India, 1818-1860", pp. 418-20. Francis Hutchins argues, however, that 
the worsening of relations was “but a reflection of a prior shift of thinking which had begun long before 
the Mutiny broke oat’. See E.G. Hutchins, The I/uston of Permanence, p. 80. 

3! This concept is developed in P. Chatterjee, The Nation and its Fragments, pp. 16-34. 

2 M. MacMillan, ‘Anglo-Indians and the Civilising Mission’, p. 76. 

9 See C, Hall, ‘The Lords of Humankind Revisited’, p. 473 f. 

** Fear of ‘native’ rebellion or msurrection was not the only reason for the perception of India as 
‘hostile’. Recent scholarship has streased that the development of tropical medicine and the 
‘scientific’ perception of India as a zone of ‘dirt and disease’ contributed to further widen the gulf 
between the ruler and the ruled. Sec, for example, T.R. Metcalf, Ideologies of the Raj, pp. 171-85 
and D. Kennedy, The Magic Mountains, pp. 19-38. 
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the existence of ‘low Europeans of idle habits and bad cbaracter' appeared more 
disturbing than before, and a colonial elite fond of ‘maintaining its high refinement 
and asserting its dignified purity’ felt an urgent need to deal with the problem. 
In 1866 a leading Anglo-Indian newspaper warned its readers of the ‘great army 
of captains of labour’ which ‘contains within its ranks [...] men of the most unre- 
strained passions and irritable 1gnorance who are apt to become a reproach to 
' Christianity, a danger to public security and a scandal to our Government' .” 

Taken together, these factors prepared the ground for the vagrancy legislation 
of the 1860s and the establishment of the first workhouses shortly afterwards. 
The ultimate impetus for such a step, however, was provided by spectacular cases 
of 'disorderly behaviour' on the part of poor Europeaus wandering about the sub- 
continent ‘without any employment or visible means of subsistence' .** Whereas 
the majority of European vagrants in the 1840s and 1850s could be characterised 
by the colonial police as ‘idle’ but ‘harmless’ specimens of the British race,” there 
was apparently a sharp rise in incidents of crime and ‘uproarious’ conduct from 
1860s onwards. The constant trouble thus caused by low-class Europeans even- 
tually convinced colonial officials that *the loafer' had become 'an excrescence 
that could no longer be endured’ .® Before analysing these acts of transgression in 
detail, let us first examine more closely the immediate economic and social back- 
ground of the phenomenon. 


‘European Pauperism', the Fear of Transgression and the Framing 
of a Vagrancy Law (1859—74) 


European Unemployment and Early Relief Measures 


In the aftermath of the mutiny, a large number of Europeans became unemployed 
and were forced to turn to the streets.*! ‘Vagrant’, by now, was a category almost 
exclusively reserved for Europeans.” The presidency towns of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, which had the largest European populations, were the most affected, 


7! Circular No. 1899, GoBom, Judi. Dept. to the Governor of tbe Govt. Workhouse, Comm. of 
Police Bombay, Gol et aL, 26 Apr 1872, in' MSA, GoBom, Judl. Dept Progs , Vol 45, 1872 

% The Friend of India, 8 Nov. 1860, p. 1060. 

7 The Friend of India, 1 Mar. 1866, p 744. 

= This, at least, was the official definition of a vagrant as subsequently promulgated in the 
Vagrancy Acts 

P T.C. Arthur, Reminiscences of an Indian Police Official, pp. 233-36. 

© Ibid., p. 245 

*! For a good discussion of the economic background of European poverty, also see S. De, 
‘Marginal Europeans and the White Underworld’, pp 38—43. 

© Prior to the 1860s, the term ‘vagrant’ was officially used to denote peripatetic groups of for- 
eigners from neighbouring regions ‘where the habits of the people ware notoriously lawless’ (namely 
‘Trances', ‘Cashmereea’ and ‘Heratecs’) and for Arabs. See Selections from the Records of the Gov- 
ernment of India, Home Dept, No. CLYTIE, Vagrant Bands of Foreigners, Calcutia 1879, in OIOC, 
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but officials seemed even more concerned with the growing number of ‘loafers’ 
in remote ‘up-country’ stations. In the mofussil [provincial towns] and especially 
in the princely states, they were not only almost beyond control, but also more 
conspicuous and thus likely to deal a severe blow to British prestige. Various 
experiments with private charity were attempted. In the central Indian junction of 
Sholapore, for instance, a fund for ‘rendering assistance to poor but honest Euro- 
peans' was established in 1863.9 

In 1864, a Strangers’ Home was opened by the ‘District Charitable Organisation’ 
in Allahabad, in which no fewer than 410 vagrants were received in the first year 
after its inauguration.“ Similar institutions had a longer tradition in the port cities 
where sailor’s homes accommodated distressed seamen, and even institutions 
to lodge ‘failen but repentant women of European parentage’ existed.” The 'Stran- 
ger's Friend Society’, which ran a Strangers’ Home in Colaba (Bombay) since 
1864, was given a generous government grant of Rs 10,000 per year, but even 
this was not enough to accommodate the growing numbers of destitute Europeans.” 
Men who could not find place in one of these institutions were directly relieved 
by the Bombay government and paid a batta® of 8 annas a day, a sum that could 
barely ensure their survival. Thus, in 1867, a total of 1,406 persons were relieved 
in some form or the other by the Bombay government at the cost of Rs 76,228.9 
It might be safe to assume that the all-India figure was at least double in this 
particular period. Passages to England and other destinations were also offered to 
tackle the problem. In the first half of 1868, no fewer than 132 people were deported 
from Bombay alone.” . 

The Government of Bombay set up the first ‘Committee on European Pauperism’ 
in 1862. A second followed in 1867. The Committec's reports, published in 1867, 


IOR. V/23/34 [Microfilm], p. xxiv. Letter No. 571, W. Crawford, Senior Magistrate of Police to 
GoBom, Jud! Dept. to GoBom, 10 Dec. 1859 and Letter No 2686, Comm. of Police, Bombay to GoBom, 
JadL Dept. to GoBom, 18 Dec. 1859 both in MSA, GoBom, Judl. Dept Progs , Vol. 94, 1860. 

9 OIOC, IOR: P/436/55, Gol, Home Dept. Legisl. Progs , No. 25, Jan. 1868, Letter No. 867, 
2 May 1867, S J. Thorp, Canti. Magistrate, Sholapore, to the Assistant Quarter Master General, Poona 

“ OIOC, IOR: P/436/55, Gol, Home Dept. Logis] Progs., No. 9, Oct 1868, Letter No. 867, 
4 Feb 1868, J R. Baldwin, Secy , to Allahabad District Charitable Organisation, to E C. Bailey, 
Secy. to Gol. 

* The Sailors’ Home in Calcutta was founded as early as 1839. Cf. Thacker's Bengal Directory 
1869, p 207. Other charitable institutions in the raj’s premier city had an even longer tradition. For 
details, see C Lushington, Charitable Institutions in Calcutta. 

* The Asylum Press Almanac, Directory 1900, p. 1114. The ‘Magdalen Asylum’ in Madras was 
opened in 1850, the Saving Asylum in Calcutta was established by the Society in 1865. See Thacker'r 
Bengal Directory, p. 206. 

© Letter No 1426, GoBom, Judl. Dept. to Gol Home Dept, 4 May 1869, in: MSA, GoBom, 
Judl. Dept Progs., Vol 25, 1868. 

* Anglo-Indian word for a special allowance paid to soldiers or public servanta, or ‘subsistence 
money’ paid to pnsoners or witnesses. Seo H. Yule and A.C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, pp 72-74 

@ A. Ganachari, ‘White Man's Embarrassment’, p. 2480. 

T Letter No. 4, Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to GoBom, Judi. Dept., 23 July 1868, in MSA, 
GoBom, Judi. Dept. Progs, VoL 25, 1868. 
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together with the detailed information gathered from various District Magistrates, 
Commissionezs of Police and the clergymen who ran the charitable institutions 
eventually provided the government with a reasonably clear idea of the number 
and composition of the vagrant population. 


The Social Composition of the ‘Loafer Class’ 


According to available sources, there were various recruiting pools for the ‘army 
of loafers’.”! Probably the most important group in terms of numbers were the 
sailors. Many had refused duty-on-board as soon as their ship reached an Indian 
harbour in order to be detained in the House of Correction while their vessel de- 
parted; they thus escaped severe discipline on board.” Others were dismissed by 
their captains as ‘useless hands’ ? or had fallen ill and were lying in hospital 
when their ship sailed again. The group of unemployed seamen grew tremendously 
during the four years following the mutiny (1859-62), when 2,703 men from the 
Indian Navy were discharged and thrown onto the labour market." Many ex- 
sailors proved flexible and mobile in search of employment, but even this did not 
guarantee their safety from destitution: 


Thomas Lee of London, aged thirty, labourer, came to this country as a fireman 
on Board the Burmah to Calcutta in 1861, remained there for a few months, 
joined an American Ship and went to Ceylon, left the ship and became barman 
at a liquor store; after a time he went as a passenger again to Calcutta, and 
opened a Sailors’ Coffee House in Flagg [sic!] Street; this place he kept for 
about fourteen months. Joined the East Indian Railway as fireman, and remained 
there three years. Left to go tea-planting in Assam, at which he remained eight- 
"een months; his services being no longer required there found his way as far as 
. Vizagapatam; applied to the Magistrate who forwarded him to Madras under 
the Vagrancy Act.” 


The next group affected directly by the end of the mutiny and the dissolution of 
the East India Company's army" were soldiers. Apart from those discharged from 
the European regiments of the Company and occasional deserters, there was a 
constant stream of time-expired soldiers wbo decided to remain in India to find 


1L As David Arnold bas already described tbe various groups in some detail, I confine myself to 
a short summary. See D. Arnold, "European Orphans and Vagrants’, pp. 115-19, 

n Anonymous, ‘Sailor Life in Calcutta’, p 459 f. 

DCT Metcalf, Annual Reporton the Police of the Town of Calcutta, p. 17. 

* ‘Report on European Pauperism, with Appendix of Tables’, 1n MSA, GoBom, Judl. Dept 
Progs., VoL 13, 1867, p. 6; hereafter cited as "Bombay Pauperism Report’. 

? Letter No 58, 28 Sept. 1871, Acting Chief Comm , Police to Government of Fort St. George, 
in OIOC, LOR: P/272, GoMad, PubL Progs., 1871, No. 50, Oct. 1871 

? Many of the y's soldiers refused the ‘hostile takeover" by the Royal Army, and preferred 
to look for altemative employment in India. For details, see P. Stanley, White Mutiny, pp. 127-45, 
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employmeat mostly with the railways, the telegraph or as watchmen for private 
companies. Adding to the numbers was the fact that soldiers could purchase pre- 
mature discharge for Rs 200 by producing a certificate from their future employer 
promising to pay their passage money on expiry of their contract. In addition, 
soldiers who had been discharged ‘with ignominy’ were not entitled their passage 
home, and thus in most cases were obliged to stay on." In the wake of the Mutiny, 
there was also a considerable number of orphans and soldiers’ widows, compelled 
to live on a pension which barely enabled them to survive. 

As already mentioned, railway employees and labourers in railway construction 
work were the third major recruiting pool for the ‘army of loafers’.-As Indians 
were regarded as unfit for skilled work, especially in the early years of expansion 
of the Indian railways, a great number of plate-layers, fitters, firemen, etc., were 
hired from Britain. Many of those employed soon gained a reputation for drink,” 
brutal behaviour and ill-treatment of Indians. Commenting on the case of an em- 
ployee of the East Indian Railway Company who had been convicted for the at- 
tempted rape of an Indian woman, a Gujarat newspaper published in Bombay 
complained in 1868: 


The country suffers fully as much from the lawless and wicked conduct of the 
low European officials of the Railways, as it gains from the Railways themselves. 
Many of these men are such pests that their own country must have been very 
happy to get rid of them. They often buy things for which they never pay, they 
often maltreat natives. In short they are an unmitigated plague to the people in 
the Mofussil.” 


These propensities became even more pronounced when these men lost their 
regular income. Many had difficulties in adapting to the new environment and 
quit their job after a short period of service without fulfilling their contracts, thus 
forfeiting the right to return passage. Others were dismissed by their companies: 
for ‘misconduct’ or because of economic constraints. Once out of employment, it 
was not easy to find a new job owing to the growing competition from Eurasian 
or Indian servicemen, particularly from the 1870s onwards, and quite a number 
of former railway employees ended up as beggars or inmates of a charitable institu- 
tion. A majority of the 90 inmates of the Strangers’ Home in Bombay signed a 
petition in August 1870 stating that they were 


most desirous of getting to a country where they may hope with some prospect 
of success, to compete in the labor [sic!] market with the inhabitants; a thing 


n The Friend of Indla, 26 May 1870, p. 610 

™ See, for instance, OIOC, IOR: L/PWD/3/249, RR letters from Bombay, 1854, Nos 14 and 15 
Thanks to Ian Kerr for making me aware of this particular source. 

P Jam-e-Jamsed, 19 June 1868, RNPB, 1868. See also Bombay Samachar, 23 June 1868, and 
Rast Goftar, 21 June 1868, RNPB, 1868. 
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which it 1s impossible they can expect to do in India, where both East Indian 
and Native can afford to work for wages, on which it would be next to an im- 
possibility for a European to exist.” 


Australians were also conspicuously present in the vagrancy statistics. Most of 
the horses needed in India were imported from Australia, and especially from 
Victoria. The animals were usually shipped from Melbourne and accompanied 
by grooms—many of them ex-convicts or ‘ticket-of-leave’ men—who were often 
misled by their employers to believe they would find work in India when their 
short term contracts expired."! The Government of the Madras presidency, which 
was most seriously affected by the influx of Australians, wanted the Australian 
authorities to be made aware of the fact ‘that there is no employment here for 
Europeans, and that the condition of a European without ... employment is far 
harder in India than ... in Australia’ .® Nevertheless, the problem remained pressing 
through the 1870s. 

Another category invisible in the Pauperism Report, but clearly identifiable 
from vagrancy statistics and workhouse reports from the 1870s is that of ‘domiciled 
Europeans’ with biographies reminiscent of Kipling’s hero Kim: persons ‘of pure 
European extraction’ born in India, the father normally a soldier of the EIC or 
Crown's army. Many of them were orphans who had lost their parents early and 
were brought up in the famous Lawrence military asylums, entertained by the 
colonial state from 1847 onwards.P As persons who were not only of humble ori- 
gins but also ‘country born’, they were considered ‘lesser breeds’. They often 
had to face the prejudices of the non-domiciled European community who missed 
no opportunity to remind the ‘domiciled class’ that ‘they were not quite out of the 
top drawer’. It was generally believed that they were lacking in discipline and 
‘grit’, and that ‘many of them were men of indifferent characters’ with no inclin- 
ation to work hard. As a result, they found it difficult to succeed in the labour 
market and quite a few ended up on the streets. 


= Petition by the inmates of the Strangers’ Home, Bombay, with Letter No. 1779, Comm of 
Police, Bombay to tbe Under Secy. to GoBom, Judl. Dept, 12 Aug 1870, in MSA, GoBom, Judi, 
Dept. Progs , Vol. 40, 1870 

" Letter No 455, Senior Magistrate of Police to GoBom, Judl Dept. 21 Oct 1872, in MSA, 
GoBom, Jud! Dept Progs, VoL 45, 1872 and Letter No. 29, 14 Feb, 1870, First Judge of the 
Madras Court of Small Causes to the Acting Chief Secy to the Government of Fort St George, ın 
OIOC, IOR: P/507, Gol, Home Dept , Jud! Progs., 1871, No 108, Aug 1871. 

© The President of the Vagrancy Committee to the Chief Secy., the Government of Fort St. George, 
14 Apr. 1869, ın OIOC, IOR: P/507, Gol, Home Dept., Judl. Progs 

9 For details on the Lawrence Asylums, see D Kennedy, The Magic Mountains, p. 136 f. 

H For the most recent discussions of the ‘domiciled class’, see E. Buettner, Empire Families, 
Chapter 2 and S. Mizutani, "The Bntish in India and their Donuciled Brethren', pp. 96-115. 

* C. Allen, Plain Tales from the Raj, p. 97. 

* Letter No. 798, WO Swanston, Comm. of Police, to W Hudleston, Chief Secy. to GoMad, in 
OIOC, IOR: P/1038 GoMad Publ. Dept Prog» , No. 56, Aug. 1876 
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Another substantial group, labelled ‘adventurers’ by colonial officials, comprised 
men of various nationalities and professions who had come to India in the vague 
hope of employment. Some were trying to escape the law," others were fleeing 
economic distress in their own country," and still others may have been attracted 
by rumours that India was a country where the 'black man works that the white 
man may be at ease' . In this group, again, there are many examples of astonishing 
mobility. The case of a German labourer who started his Asian career in Ceylon 
may serve to illustrate this point 

^ Theodore [sic!] Schlansbrusch, of Holstein, age 38, farm labourer. Came into 
the country on speculation; landed in Galle, went up to Kandy and got employ- 
ment in a Coffee plantation; remained there nearly 3 years. Left this and found 
his way to Cuddalore, where he met a fellow-countryman, with whom he remained 
for six months. Walked to Calcutta and from thence to Midnapore, where he 
obtained employment in the irrigation works. Falling sick, he was compelled 
to leave. Started to Cuttack, thinking to obtain some sub-contract; failing in 
this he Ieft for Madras reached Chicacole, and was there compelled to declare 
himself under the Act.? 


As in the case of Schlansbrusch, next to prolonged unemployment a serious 
illness or an accident was often the starting point for a life 1n destitution. But it 
was not the only factor in play. Although some zealous workhouse director or 
chaplain in charge of a strangers' home may have overstressed the role of 
‘intemperance’ ,?! alcohol abuse certainly did play a major role in filling the streets 
with European vagrants. We will return to this point shortly. 

Although the last group—female vagrants—was not large in number, its sym- 
bolic significance can hardly be overestimated. We have already noted in the brief 


. "As was the case with Frederick Williams who had ‘committed a burglary at a shop in [. ] Cardiff 
and stole[n] Umbrellas worth about, £20’ in January 1904 before escaping to Bombay and becoming 
a vagrant. Letter No. 5500/11 of 1904 Comm. of Pol , Bombay to Comm of Pol , London, 15 June 1904 
in: OIOC, IOR:L/PJ/6/685, File, No 1647 (1904). 

9! There were, for instance, many people arriving in ships from Liverpool in the early 1860s to 
escape poverty in Lancashire, This was brought about by the decline of the textile industry after 
the Amencan Civil War, which had brought the importation of cotton to a standstill See 'Bombay 
Pauperism Report'. 

P OIOC, IOR: P/436/55, Gol, Home Dept Legis! Progs , No. 9, Oct. 1868, Letter No. 867, 
4 Feb. 1868, J.R. Baldwin, Secy. to Allahabad District Charitable Organisation, to E.C. Bailey, 
Secy. to Gol. 

9 Letter No. 29, 1 Apr. 1873, Lieut.-Col. G.B. Bowen, President of the Committee for the Manange- 
ment of the GWH, Madras, to G.W. Hudleston, Chief Secy. to the Government of Fort St. George, 
in OIOC, IOR: P/274, GoMad, Publ. Progs., 1873, No. 61, Apr 1873 

" See for instance OIOC, IOR. P/1796 Government of Bombay, Judl. Progs., 1881, A-1230 
May 1881; File No 3260/61, 25 May 1881 ‘Workhouse Report for 1880'. Reverend Baldwin, in 
charge of the Strangers’ Home in Allahabad, claimed in 1868 that ‘75 per cent of those who come before 
me are, by their own admission [.. ] confirmed drunkards, or men who have lost their employment in con- 
sequence of intemperance’. OIOC, IOR: P/436/55, Gol, Home Dept Legisl. Progs , No 9, Oct. 1868, 
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discussion of European soldiers’ wives that white women of the lower orders re- 
presented a particular threat for the colonial establishment. What was most danger- 
ous here was the proximity of female vagrancy to prostitution. The moral panic 
provoked later by the debate on the ‘white slave traffic’ —the organised trafficking 
of prostitutes from eastern and central Europe to South Asian port cities—” showed 
that the possibility of cross-racial sexual contacts involving European women 
and Indian men terrified most members of the ‘respectable’ European community. 
It was foreshadowed by the concern over the sexual behaviour of lower-class 
British women living in India. As early as 1868, a police commissioner from Madras 
suggested that the majority of the ‘class of low common European prostitutes’ 
were mostly soldiers’ wives and widows and should be brought under ‘some closer 
restricton’.” As far as the scant statistical evidence goes, widowed or deserted 
soldiers’ wives later on indeed formed the majority among the inmates of female 
workhouses. | 

The conviction that destitute women were ‘every bit as bad as the men, and, as 
a matter of course, more difficult to manage'** prevailed in official circles. The 
resulting fear that the ‘immoral conduct’ of European women would discredit the 
colonial power apparently provoked harsher reactions; for example, female 
vagrants were more liable to be deported than men. Eliza Nugent, an Irish soldier’s 
wife, for instance, was shipped back to Europe because she was found ‘parading’ 
through Allahabad ‘almost destitute of clothes’. Such double transgressions of 
gender and racial norms made female vagrancy an extremely disturbing phenom- 
enon. The authorities’ response to female vagrancy underlined why the question 
of even predominantly male ‘loaferism’ was not left to the charitable institutions 
but was increasingly regarded as a political danger calling for direct state inter- 
vention. As we shall see, the ‘simple’ transgression of racial norms seemed dreadful 
enough to call for government action, and the fear of the poor whites’ ‘disgraceful’ 
behaviour hence played a pivotal role in the framing of a law against European 


vagrancy. 
‘Drunk, Riotous & Disorderly’: Varieties of Transgressive Behaviour 


We have already observed that the sheer presence of European workers and sailors 
posed a latent threat to civilising ambitions. However, as long as they were ‘honest 


Letter No 867, 4 Feb 1868, J.R. Baldwin, Secy to Allahabad District Charitable Organisation, to 
EC Bailey, Secy. to Gol. The ex-Police officer Hervey is even convinced that ‘in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred the cause for the loafers’ pitiable state was drink’ See HJ A. Hervey, The 
European in India, p. 96 

™ See H. Fuscher-Tiné, ‘White Women Degrading Themselves to the Lowest Depths’. 

* OIOC, IOR: P/436/55, Gol, Home Dept. Legisl Progs., 8 Oct. 1868, No. 1, Letter No. 9, 9 Jan. 
1868, J D. Mayne, Asst Secy to GoMad, to E.C Bailey, Secy to Gol 

™ OIOC, IOR: P/436/56, Gol, Home Dept., Legis! Progs , 1869 Letter No 631, 5 Sept 1868, 
J.C. Robertson, Offg Magistrate of Allahabad, to GoNWP. 

5 NAI, Gol, Home Dept , Publ. A-21 & 22, 28 Oct 1871; Letter No. 114, J.C Robertson, Offg. 
Magistrate of Allahabad to FO. Mayne, Commissioner of the 4th Division, 29 Aug. 1871. 
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labouring poor' who behaved decently they could be tolerated, both in British 
India and Victorian England.** However, as soon as they violated the boundaries 
of what was regarded as civilised behaviour compatible with the values ascribed 
to the ‘ruling race’, their acts required harsh reaction.” Drunkenness in public was 
one such transgression, begging and crime (including cruelty towards ‘natives’) 
were others. Most dapgerous perhaps was conversion to Islam, which put the 
European on par with Oriental colonial subjects and openly belittled 'the conquer- 
ing race, the white aristocracy, the civilising power’.* A dramatic increase in 
such incidents of transgression eventually led to the vagrancy legislation. 

First, the uncontrolled mobility of ‘lower class elements’ in itself was seen as 
potentially dangerous. Countless examples of ‘imperial travel writing’ from the 
first half of the nineteenth century indicate that mobility was considered a pre- 
rogative of the upper classes.” Whenever members of the working classes were 
on the road (as soldiers, sailors or railway workers, for instance), the authorities 
would attempt to regulate their movements, though with varying degrees of success. 
As Anthony Brundage has recently observed for the ‘metropolis’, being homeless 
and itinerant was looked down upon as a ‘dissolute and uprooted way of life’, 
particularly in a mid-Victorian Britain obsessed with the ideal of a well-ordered 
society.'? It is hardly surprising, therefore, that in a colonial setting the growing 
spatial dispersion of the loafers was seen as a peril. Though our sources make few 
such direct references, one concern may have related to the opportunities that the 
new mobility offered for contact with ‘dangerous’ segments of the Indian popu- 
lation. For example, various official writings on unemployed seamen in Calcutta 
revealed the fear that their intercourse with liquor and opium vendors, dalals 
(touts) and prostitutes, might be highly contaminating both physically and moralty.!?! 
Needless to say, these sources reflected the anxieties of a thin ruling elite more 
than any evidence of a concrete interaction between the ‘loafer class’ and the 
Indian population. 

Itis noteworthy that drinking in public was one of the facets of the ‘loafer’ pro- 
blem that was regularly mentioned with particular contempt in official or semi- 
official reports. As was the case with the ‘lower’ elements of the working classes 
back home, the excessive consumption of alcohol 'exemplified the responsibility 
of the poor for their failings and dramatised the threat they posed to the rest of 
society'.'* Alcoholism was a major problem among the European and Eurasian 
population, especially in the seaport towns. A police report from Bombay shows, 


™ For a discussion on the separation of the English working class into ‘dangerous’ end 
‘respectable’ factions in Victorian elite-discourse, see E.J. Hobsbawm, ‘Labour Aristocracy in 19th 
Century Britain’. 

” The Friend of India, 24 July 1875, p. 700 

9 The Friend of India, 24 May 1866, p. 607 

” I owe this point to David Arnold. 

*? A Brundage, The English Poor Laws, p. 118. 

9! N. Chevers, On the Preservation of the Health of Seamen, Appendix C. For an analysis, see 
my forthcoming article ‘Flotsam and Jetsam of the Empire’ 

‘J. Briggs et al., Crime and Punishment in England, p. 194. 
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for example, that of the 3,869 persons who had been arrested in 1867 for being 
‘drunk and incapable’, more than a quarter were Europeans or ‘Hindoo-Britons’ 
(Eurasians), even though these communities made up for less than 5 per cent of 
the city's population.!? Such behaviour was hardly tolerable even in the presidency 
towns with their fairly large European population living for the most part in clearly 
segregated areas (or in army barracks). Clearly, many Indians were disgusted by 
the sight of ‘drunken and riotous’ Europeans. Describing the ‘broils and mischiev- 
ous frolics of drunken sailors in the Native quarters’ of Bombay, a Gujarati news- 
paper stated in 1868 that Europeans of this kind had become ‘a curse to the native 
inhabitants of the town by their rude and lawless pranks’ .'™ Their presence was a 
still greater nuisance in the bazaars of smaller mofussil towns, where the sight of 
helplessly drunk Europeans tended to ‘create disturbances'!5 and thus inflicted 
further damage on the official policy of maintaining a social distance between 
rulers and ruled. 

According to the popular Victorian theory, the Indian climate considerably ag- 
gravated the effects of alcohol addiction'™ and hence accelerated a man's ‘descent 
from honest industry and independence to ruinous idleness’, as the director of a 
European Strangers’ Home in Allahabad put it.'” To stop this fatal process, he 
suggested that the ‘inebriates’ should be reclaimed by being placed under strict 
supervision and administered a special medicine ‘for the cure of that internal 
craving for drink’.'™ Other officials were less optimistic as to the chances for 
successful rehabilitation of ‘confirmed drunkards’. The Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, reported in 1868: 


There are in Bombay at the present time about a score of this class whose nor- 
mal state is that of helpless incapacity from drink, and who are as familiar with 
the House of Correction as with the Back Street Grog Shop and from this state 
of vicious lethargy there is at present no means of reclaiming these miserable 
men, who are no sooner released from prison than they beg or extort a few 
Annas which is immediately spent in drink [...]. The Magistrates being em- 
powered to flog such men might diminish the evil [...].'9 


© Government of Bombay, ed , Annual Police Return showing the State of Crime in the Town and 
Island of Bombay during the year 1866-67, p. 8. 

1% Bombay Samachar, 9 June 1868, in: RNPB, 1868. 

3 OIOC, IOR: P/5990 GoMad, Publ. Progs., 1900, No. 861, Aug. 1900, Letter No. 1626, 
18 Aug. 1900, H. Dobbs, Secy., to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg to GoMad. 

1% J D. Packman, Remarks On Some Affecilons of the Liver, p 3. 

*' OIOC, IOR: P/436/55, Gol, Home Dept , Legisl. Progs., No. 9, Oct. 1868, Letter No. 867, 
4 Oct 1868, LR. Baldwin, Secy to Allahabad District Charitable Organisation, to E C. Bailey, 
Secy. to Gol. : 

1 pid. The prescription to overcome the ‘internal craving’ had apparently been developed to combat 
tbe alcohol problem in the United States and consisted of 5 grains of sulphate of iron, 10 grains magnesia, 
11 drachms peppermint and one drachm of spirit of nutmeg. The mixture was to be given twice a day 

1% Lerter No. 4, Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to GoBom, Jud] Dept , 23 July 1868, in 
MSA, GoBom, Judi. Dept Progs, Vol 25, 1868. 
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Asked about his opinion of the planned vagrancy legislation, the Bombay Police 
Magistrate even stated that ‘greater surveillance over the numerous dens of 
intemperance and debauchery’ (the grog shops and brothels) would probably have 
a greater effect in checking ‘loaferism’ than the erection of workhouses.!!° 
Begging and crime were seen to be closely related to vagrants’ drinking habits. 
Extorting money through intimidation and theft were the most common forms of 
loafer criminality. A writer in an Anglo-Indian newspaper complained in 1866 
that it was no longer possible, even in the remotest up-country station, to leave an 
English lady alone in a house or keep the doors unlocked during the day as the 
loafers were ‘increasing in shamelessness’ every year.''' Sharing this view, the 
Bombay Magistrate warned the government that ‘the lives and property of the 
[European] community of Bombay are endangered by the great number of Euro- 
pean vagrants (or loafers) who appear to have spread themselves over the whole 
Island’ and mentioned several cases of ‘impudent robbery in pure daylight’. 
However, Indians suffered from crimes perpetrated by European vagrants equally 
if not more than ‘respectable’ fellow-Europeans, and Indian newspapers had to 
warn their readers that ‘European thieves [we]re more dangerous than native 
ones’.!3 Furthermore, men who had previously served in the army were notorious 
for their brutal behaviour towards ‘natives’.!"* That the association of European 
vagrants with such atrocities had become a current trope by the middle of the 
nineteenth century is also evident from a passage in G.O. Trevelyan’s well-known 
book The Competition-Wallah, first published in 1864. Discussing the factors 
responsible for the failure of plans to convert the Indian population to Christianity, 
he explicitly denounces acts of ‘loafer criminality’ based on racial arrogance.!!5 
One such crime eventually had a decisive impact by convincing the Govern 
ment of Bombay of the necessity for an anti-vagrancy law. In December 1866 
four Europeans later depicted by the police as ‘men knocking about the town 
without employment’ tried to plunder a shop belonging to some Marwari merchants. 
Three of them were killed when they raised an alarm. The four Europeans fell 
into the hands of the police soon afterwards, ‘red-handed and with evidence and 
proof of their guilt about them", and were tried, convicted and sentenced to 


u0 Letter No 423, J. Connor, Senior Magistrate of Police, Bombay, to the GoBom, Judl Dept, 
17 Sept. 1868, in MSA, GoBom, Judl Dept Progs , Vol 25, 1868. 

11 The Friend of India, 24 May 1866, p. 607. . 

112 Letter No. 419, R.B Barton, Chief Magistrate of Police to C. Gonne, Secy. to GoBom, Judi. 
Dept, 10 Dec. 1866, in MSA, GoBom, JudL Dept Progs., Vol. 13, 1867. 

1D Rast Goftar, 20 Dec. 1868 in RNPB, 1868. Sec also Jam-e-Jamsed, 16 Dec. 1868, in RNPB, 
1868. 

14 D, Arnold, ‘European Orphans and Vagrants’, p. 118. According to an Indian newspaper, tho 
European soldiers were ‘mostly ignorant, cruel and mischievous in disposition’. Cf. Native Opinion, 
10 Dec. 1871, ın RNPB 1871. 

15 G.O. Trevelyan, The Competition Wallah, p 196 

1! Govermnment of Bombay, ed., Annual Police Return 1866-67, p 2 See also Jam-e-Jamsed, 
25 Apr. 1868, in RNPB, 1868. 
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death!" for a ‘crime by Europeans, which is not known to have ever been equalled 
in atrocity during our Government in India" .!!* 

Immediately after the incident, voices were raised in the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity, reminding the Governor of Bombay of the need to ‘take active to rid 
the community of an element which is fast increasing in numbers and which is 
becoming eminently dangerous to society at large’. The claim to have established 
a ‘rule of Jaw’ in a country formerly governed by despotic rulers had always been 
a comerstone of the civilising myth. Atrocities by Europeans hence not only en- 
dangered ‘society at large’, but the legitimising concept underlying British rule in 
India as well. This danger was all the more vital as the Indian press soon denounced 
‘white justice’'*—the double standard which prevailed in the colonial legal 
system—as ‘tending to encourage low Europeans to crime' .!?! 

In a similar vein, the last type of transgression to be discussed here also tended 
to ridicule the doctrine of ‘civilisational superiority’ upheld in official circles. 
Some of the ‘poor whites’ included religious conversion in their survival strategies. 
With obvious disgust, the Police Commissioner of Bombay reported one such 
incident: 


These men from actual want have recourse to every possible device for obtaining 
relief, and ... one of them went through the mockery of being converted to 
Mahomedanism in order that he might hang about the mosques and be fed and 
clothed by the Mussalman community of this town ... such occurrences are to 
be deplored and are fraught with much harm.'® - 


- That this was not a unique casc is evident from the file of Henry Stevens, a la- 
bourer who was admitted to the government workhouse in Bombay in 1872. 
The governor of the workhouse, who was convinced that Stevens was 'a thorough 
blackguard and no good can ever be got out of him', reported that the man had 
deserted from the workhouse, turned Muslim, was circumcised, and had taken 
the name ‘Abdul Cadur’.’* Even decades later occasional cases of conversion 
occurred."* Clearly, such behaviour could not but be deeply disturbing to the 


11? The men were indeed executed on 1 Mar. 1867. 

!! Government of Bombay, ed , Annual Police Return 1866-67, p. 2 

10 Letter No. 112, I G. Hewlet, Coroner of Bombay, to GoBom, Judi. Dept., 17 Dec. 1867, in MSA, 
GoBom, Jud! Dept. Progs , Vol 13, 1867. 

'® Nyaya Sindhu, 24 May 1869, in RNPB, 1869 

™ Sind Samachar, 14 Apr. 1869, in RNPB, 1869 Sec also Native Opinion, 10 Apr. 1870, RNPB, 
1870 and Dnyan Prakash, 10 July 1871, RNPB, 1871; Indu Prakash, 17 July 1871, RNPB, 1871, and 
Native Opinion, 23 July 1871, RNPB. Cf. also N. Fardonjee, The Personal Bearing af Europeans in 
India towards the Natives. 

'2 Letter No 2273, FH Souter, Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to the GoBom, Judl. Dept, 
20 Oct. 1870, in MSA, GoBom, Judl. Dept Progs , VoL 40, 1870. 

1D Letter No. 122, Major Raitt, Governor GWHBom, to GoBom, Judl. Dept., 26 Oct 1872, in MSA, 
GoBom, Judl. Dept. Progs., Vol 45, 1872. 

IH See for instapce the case of Ernest Ashworth alias ‘Abdulla’. Progs. B-103, Mar. 1917, B-65, 
May 1917 and B-167, May 1917 in OIOC, IOR: P/10131 GoBom, Judl. Dept. Progs , 1917. 
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colonial establishment. In Anglo-Indian society, which was founded on clear- 
cut hierarchies, even milder forms of ‘going native’ were looked down upon. 
A shifting of religious camps was outright provocation. 


Vagrancy Legislation 


Henry Maine, author of the first Vagrancy Bill drafted in January 1869, stated 
that vagrancy had to be suppressed because it was ‘a grave political danger through 
the discredit which it casts on the entire British race" ."* The bill was passed as an 
‘Act to provide against European Vagrancy’'”’ (No. XXI of 1869) in September 
the same year. Confined to ‘persons of European extraction’, the act explicitly 
included Australians and Americans but failed to make clear whether or not it 
covered the so-called Eurasians. It made begging ‘in an insolent manner’ a criminal 
offence and allowed police officers to arrest ‘any person who is apparently a va- 
grant’ and justices of peace to send those persons to workhouses to be confined 
until they found employment. If it proved impossible to secure employment for 
them before ‘the lapse of a reasonable time’, the vagrant was asked to enter into 
a ‘voluntary’ agreement to be deported from British India at the government’s 
expense. This clause ects the tension between the wish to maintain the privileged 
legal status of a ‘European British subject’ and the vital interests of the colonial 
state. There was a good deal of debate on this point, and the Government of India 
finally did not dare interfere with the legal rights of ‘Europeans’. The same clash 
of interests was obvious in the section stating that the magistrates dealing with 
European vagrants were to be, at least, ‘subordinate magistrates of the first class’. 
This made matters more complicated as vagrants arrested in the mofussil had to 
be transferred to greater towns or cities, but it saved loafers from being brought 
before Indian judges who never reached such high positions at the time the law 
was framed. The same constellation that led later to the Ibert-Bill Controversy 
was thus already foreshadowed in the debate on the Vagrancy Act. 


135 Thus it was often mentioned with indignation in the Police reports that the vagrants wore 
‘native dress’ or ‘went about barefooted’ 

136 OIOC, IOR: P/436/56, Gol, Home Dept, Legis! Progs., 1869, No. 21, Jan. 1869. 

= ‘Act No.XXI of 1869; an Act to provide against European Vagrancy’, in Government of India, 
ed., A Collection of the Acts passed in 1869, pp. 360-71. 

™ Thid., p 365. 

1 The Bill was introduced by the Law Member of Lord Ripon's Viceregal Council in 1883 and 
sought to abolish the privilege guaranteeing Europeans the right to be tried by a judge ‘of their own 
race’. It met with fierce resistance from the European community and bad to be withdrawn after a 
long controversy. For a perceptive analysts, sce M. Sinha, ‘Chathams, Pitts, and Gladstones in Petticoats’. 
For the controversy’s impact on British attitudes towards India, see also U.S. Mehta, Liberalism 
and Empire, p. 196 f. i 

1 This legal aspect is discussed in greater detail by Arvind Ganachari. Cf. A. Ganachari, “White 
Man’s Embarrassment’, pp. 2481-84. I am also grateful to Elizabeth Kolsky for sending me the 
manuscript of her paper, ‘Fringe Characters: The Impact of British Adventurers, White Settlers and 
Vagrants in 19th Century India’, which offers fresh insights into the legal consequences of tho 
vagrancy problem. 
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The Act was amended in 1871 to hold stable-keepers responsible for paying 
the return-passage for grooms who were sent to India in charge of horses—a prob- 
lem that had become most pressing in the Madras presidency.!!! A revised version 
of the Act was eventually passed in 1874! and remained in force until the final 
days of the raj. One of the changes made was that it now explicitly excluded *per- 
sons called Eurasians or East-Indians’™ from the privilege of being admitted to a 
workhouse: the future inmates had to be either ‘pure’ Europeans or their ‘sons and. 
grandsons’. However, as we shall see later, the boundaries between ‘Eurasians’ 
and poor whites were not easy to draw, and the resulting racial ambiguity caused 
a controversy among the responsible officials. The other major addition in the 
revised Act of 1874 was a provision for the punishment of ‘refractory’ vagrants, 
for it was increasingly felt that discipline in the newly-founded workhouses could 
not be maintained in the way it was planned. 


‘Reclamation’ and Resistance: The Workhouse as Disciplinary Space 
Working, Setting and Administration 


Workhouses were at the heart of the new legislation. The first workhouses were 
opened in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Allahabad. In the latter two locations, 
the colonial authorities simply converted the existing strangers’ homes into work- 
houses. In Jabalpur and Nagpur in the Central Provinces, two wards in the central 
jails were set apart ‘for the reception of such vagrants as may be sent to a work- 
house’ since it was not expected that there would be large numbers of loafers to 
care for. Similarly, the building of the debtors’ prison was used as a workhouse in 
Lahore from 1872.9* There was also a workhouse in Burma,'* but in this province 
the figures remained even lower than in the Punjab. Government of India statistics 
list a total of 5,682 vagrants in workhouses between 1876 and 1895, making for 
an annual average of ca. 285.™ It is important to keep in mind that workhouses 


4! Act No. XXVIII of 1871; ‘An Act to amend the European Vagrancy Act 1869’, in Government 
of Indis, od., A Collection of the Acts passed in 1871, pp 358-59. 

'3 Act No IX of 1874, ‘An Act to consolidate and amend the Law relating to European Vagrancy’, 
in Government of India, ed., A Collection of the Acts passed in 1874, pp. T9-95 

7? Ibid., p. 82. 

7* Letter No. 233, 25 Jan. 1872, C.M. Rivaz, Offg. Under Secretary to GoPun, ‘Abstract of 
Vagrancy Returns', in OIOC, IOR: P/136, Government of the Punjab, Home Dept Progs., 1872, Prog. 
No. A-21, Jan. 1872. 

75 Vagrants from Rangoon, however, were usually sent to the Calcutta workhouse 

1M Pigures based on the ‘Abstract of Vagrancy Returns’ in the Gol, Home Dept, Publ , Progs., 
1877-96 This number 1s somewhat problematic as many of the inmates left the institution and were 
readmitied a second, third or even fourth time in the same year So the actual number of people 
concerned is lower than the figures in the official statistics. 
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were reserved for those who had either declared themselves vagrants or had become 
conspicuous to the police. A far larger number of European ‘paupers’ was relieved 
in the charitable institutions described above. Still others were deported without 
being declared vagrants or simply escaped the attention of the colonial authorities 
and continued to pursue their itinerant lifestyle along the railway lines or in the 
cities and towns of India. The official data collected by the Government of India 
shows the following detailed numbers of newly-admitted cases” within two years 
for the whole of India and the five major Provinces™ that were most affected: 


Years All-India Bombay Madras Bengal | N.WFP. Punjab Deported 
1876-77 493 137 184 55 16 24 96 
1878-79 581 243 183 55 53 41 106 
1880-81 478 154 192 39 58 51 158 
1882-83 474 190 117 81 35 33 16 
1884-85 360 163 64 62 32 36 44 
1886-87 535 202 81 87 9 36 32 
1888—89 481 183 40 88 122 35 18 
1890-91 470 188 49 76 108 32 11 
1892-93 435 135 44 40 88 33 21 
1894-95 440 187 40 124 46 29 14 
1896-97 459 160 36 113 43 64 10 


Elec ERI PI SE es 


Two trends clearly emerge from the above table. First, the number of deport- 
ations under the Act was declining. Second, the number of vagrants in Madras, 
which had been considerable from the 1870s until the early 1880s, decreased to 
such a degree that the government workhouse of that province had to be shut 
down in 1904 and the few persons declared vagrant in Madras sent to Bombay.' 
Whether or not this was due to the deterrent effect of the workhouse system remains 
debatable, as the number of inmates in the Bombay and Calcutta’! workhouses 
remained significant until after World War I. It is therefore difficult to see the 
‘sharp decline’ postulated by David Arnold, whose work is largely based on 
material from the Madras Presidency. On an all-India level, the problem of Euro- 
pean loaferism remained unresolved in the first decades of the twentieth century. 
As the workhouse inmates represented only the tip of the iceberg, it is almost 


7 Unlike ın the figure above, those vagrants remaining ın the workhouse at the beginning of a 
new year do not appear in these statistics. 

“4 The number of vagrants in the Central Provinces and British Burma, where the remaining 
two workhouses were situated, stayed marginal throughout the period under survey. 

1» Figures for a two-year period calculated from the same source as above. 

1 Letter No 120-8, GoMad to GoBom 20 Jan. 1904 OIOC, IOR: P/6953 GoBom, Judl. Dept. 
Progs , 1904, A-10, Mar. 1904, ‘Proposed Transfer of European Vagrants from Madras to Bombay’. 

41 [n Bengal the numbers of new admissions kept growing steadily, reaching a peak of 176 
admissions in 1908-9. Cf. Annual Report on the Police af Calcutta 1908, p 5 and Annual Report 
on the Police of Calcutta 1909, p. 3 f. 

m Cf. D. Arnold, ‘European Orphans and Vagrants’, p. 122. 
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impossible to assess the tota] number of the vagrant population. However, the 
estimate of a clergyman that the actual number of European mendicants in India 
was probably 10 times the number of vagrants confined in the workhouses does 
not seem implausible at al]. 

The figures also clearly reveal that the workhouse in Bombay, with the largest 
number of inmates, was the most important of these institutions. It seems appro- 
priate, therefore, to focus our discussion on the basic features of the workhouse 
system largely on Bombay. 

The Bombay institution was opened in April 1871.'^ It was basically a shed 
measuring 220 x 20 feet, situated conveniently in the yard of the house of correc- 
tion, and—to keep costs low—erected by prison labour. A few years later, an add- 
itional work-shed was built in the yard to provide shelter during the rainy season 
and for those deemed unfit for outdoor labour. A separate workhouse for female 
vagrants was opened in 1883! but the number of women occupants remained 
extremely low, while the male institution housed up to 70 inmates at the same 
time. Like other workhouses in British India it was run by a committee headed by 
the superintendent of the local jail or the commissioner of police.!* The committee 
Visited the institution only once a month and appointed a governor who lived in 
the workhouse and was responsible for the day-to-day running of the institution. 
Apart from his administrative duties he had the authority to punish 'refractory 
inmates'. He was also supposed to procure them employment. The governor was 
assisted by 'subordinate officers' who were mainly responsible for maintaining 
discipline and not allowed to ‘converse with the inmates of the institution on 
matters unconnected with their duties’. Nor were they to tolerate 'any familiarity 
on the part of the inmates towards them'.!* Furthermore, a medical officer (usually 
the surgeon of the jail) inspected the inmates every morning to decide if they 
were fit for work. He was also responsible for transfers to a hospital or the lunatic 
asylum—both of which occurred quite frequently. The line separating unemploy- 
ment or 'disinclination to work' from crime and mental illness was thus indeed a 
thin one, as the various institutions (the prison, the lunatic asylum and the work- 

house) were spatially and administratively entangled. 
:  Theinmates stayed for periods varying from two weeks to two and a half years. 
The average duration of stay seems to have been two to three months, by when 
workhouse authorities hoped the wager would be thoroughly re-educated. 


19 Cf Letter by Rev T.H. Creig, Commussioner of Police, Bombay, to GoBom, Poll Dept, 
30 Sept. 1899, in MSA, GoBam, Judl. Dept Progs., Vol 128, 1897. 

!^ Tf not indicated otherwise, the following is based on ‘Rules for the Management and Discipline 
of the Workhouse established at Bombay under the European Vagrancy Act 1869", in The Bombay 
Government Gazette, No. 16, 2 Apr 1871, pp. 455-59. 

^5 Resolution No. 6234, GoBom, Judi. Dept, 30 Aug 1884, in MSA, GoBom, Judl. Dept. 
Progs., Vol. 59, 1884. 

1^ The latter seems to have been the case in the Madras workhouse 

*7 ‘Rules for the Management and Discipline of the Bombay Workhouse’, The Bombay Govern- 
ment Gazette, No. 16, 2 Apr. 1871, p. 457. 
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Control, Physical Regulation and Work-discipline 


The colonial authorities’ assumptions about loafers in the workhouse system and 
their objectives with regard to them did not differ much from those prevalent in 
Britain between the passing of the Poor Laws in 1834 and the first decade of the 
twentieth ceatury, when ‘deterrence’ slowly lost its importance as the main purpose 
of the workhouse and vagrancy began to be somewhat de-stigmatised.!^ During 
this period vagrants in English workhouses were isolated in ‘casual wards’ and 
subjected to greater hardships and more rigorous penalties than the rest of the 
workhouse population.” Such measures were deemed necessary, as the ‘vagrant 
class’ was counted among the ‘undeserving poor’, people destitute not because of 
illness or misfortune but because of their incorrigible disinclination to work. 
Vagrancy was seen as a sort of inheritable weakness of character which was, to 
make matters worse, highly ‘contagious’. Therefore, the deserving poor had to be 
protected from the degenerating influence of the ‘hardened loafer’, while the 
latter was to be reclaimed through the inculcation of ‘regular habits’ and ‘industry’. 
Many of these themes are reflected in the code of discipline designed for the 
colonial workhouses. In theory, at Jeast, both were institutions of punishment? 
rather than of welfare or social relief, and both aimed at controlling and thoroughly 
disciplining the body and mind of the inmate. 

Attempts to gain control over the inmates started with ascertaining their identity. 
The governor was required to keep a journal in which be meticuloualy listed the 
biographical data and conduct of the inmates. However, workhouse authorities 
suffered apprehensions of deceit, in particular that criminals and deserters among 
the vagrant population could use the institution ‘to suit their own ends’.*! The 
governor of the Madras workhouse suggested the use of the latest methods of 
scientific verification: 


It often, very often, happens, that men who declare themselves do not give a 
correct history of themselves, and we have no means of testing the truth of 
their stories, but had we the photographs we could use them to obtain the troth 
or otherwise of their statements. Not long ago three men declared themselves 
and entered the House; they were evidently píen who had been drilled, so we 


^3 A Brundage, The English Poor Laws, pp. 135-39. 

The following 1s based on R. Vorspan, ‘Vagrancy and the new Poor Law’. For the disciplinary 
dimension of English workhouses, soe also F. Driver, Power and Paxperism, pp. 10-17. For a 
general background of the perception of poverty and the lower classes, cf. also K.T. Hoppen, The 
Mid-Victorian Generation, pp 60-66, and G. Himmelfarb, ‘The Colour of Poverty’. 

1% Ay has already been observed by David Arnold, the close personal and spatial entanglement 
with the Jails and Police points at the penal character of the entire system. 

15! Letter No. 122, Major Raitt, Governor GWHBom, to GoBom, Judl. Dept., 26 Oct. 1872, in 
MSA, GoBom, Judi. Dept. Progs., Vol. 45, 1872. 
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had their photographs taken and thus discovered that they were the three men 
missing from the Royal Artillery at Secunderabad who were supposed to have 
been either murdered or eaten by tigers.'? 


In Bombay and Calcutta photographs of every inmate whose identity was in 
doubt were taken right from the opening of the workhouses in 187 1—in spite of 
the high costs involved.™ In the course of the debate which preceded the first 
Vagrancy Act, the introduction of passports for unemployed Europeans was also 
discussed, although in the end this did not materialise. It is noteworthy that we 
have a striking similarity here with the identification practices used for certain 
elements of the Indian population that were deemed 'dangerous', such as tbe tribal 
population considered ‘criminals by birth’, ‘professional poisoners' or bandits. 
As we shall see, the similarities went much further, and we will have to return to 
these groups in the next section. 

Once identity was verified, vagrants had to hand over all their personal belongings 
to the workhouse authorities, leaving, as it were, their deviant habits behind, and 
beginning a new life of discipline. The first stage in the transformation process 
was an ordering of the body by imposing cleanliness, nutrition and rest. In the 
Allahabad workhouse, rules left no room for ambiguity: 


Vagrants shall, on admission, and before being placed to labour be examined 
by the Medical Officer, who may direct their clothing to be removed and burnt 
if necessary, and may order their hair to be cut for the sake of cleanliness. The 
personal cleanliness of vagrants shall be enforced during their stay in the work- 
house, for which purpose a proper supply of soap, towels, combs &c., shall be 
afforded.'** 


Here, again, the parallels with the labour colonies established to reform India’s 
‘criminal classes’ are striking. As Rachel Tolen has observed, in those reforma- 
tories, too, ‘strict standards of hygiene and groom’ were critical for the civilising 
process. 

Not surprisingly, the food provided in the workhouses was of the plainest kind. 
In Bombay it consisted of “2nd sort bread’, rice, vegetables, ghee (clarified butter), 
and occasionally ‘mutton ar beef with bone’. The possession of tobacco ‘and other 


11 Letter No. 750, GoMad Progs., Publ Dept., Publ Letter No 748, Lieut -Col. W O. Swanston, 
Commissioner of Police and President of the GWH, to GoMad, 28 June 1876, in MSA, GoBom, 
Judi. Dept Progs., Vol. 127, 1876. 

13 See for instance S. Hogg, Annual Report on the Police of Calcutta 1871, p.12. 

4 See R. Singha, ‘Settle, Mobilise, Verify’, pp. 172 f. 

53 ‘Draft rules for the Management and Discipline of the Vagrants admitted to the Stranger's 
Home Allahabad’, in OIOC, IOR: P/507, Gol, Home Dept, Jud! Progs., 1871, No. 86, July 1871 

7* R. Tolen, 'Colonizing and Transf g the Criminal Tribesman', p. 95. Salvation Army 
founder William Booth had even coined the formula ‘Soup, Soap and Salvation’ to describe the 
strategy of the Army's reclamation work. See The War Cry, Vol. XXII (5), May 1916, p. 6. 
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luxuries of every description’ was strictly prohibited except when it was provided 
on the order of the governor ‘as a reward for exemplary conduct’ .5? 

The disciplinary aspect of modern clock-time for European societies has long 
been noticed by historians.5* However, inculcation of regularity has not just been 
crucial in the 'making" of the working class in the British Isles,’ ordering of time 
was a key feature of Britain's imperial self-confidence in general? and the every- 
day praxis of British colonialism in India in particular.'*! Taking into account this 
triple impact, it is not surprising that—like prisons, factories and asylums at home 
or ‘total institutions’ designed for Indians—the ‘Rules for the Management and 
Discipline’ of workhouses for European vagrants also contained a detailed time 
schedule that regulated the daily routine of the inmates in minute detail and fixed 
the exact times for rising, washing, meals, labour and sleep: 


The labour of the inmates of the Institution shall be regulated as follows:—At 
gunfire they shall wash and then clean up the places in which they are allowed 
to sleep. 6 to 8 a.m. labour in the yards if required. 8 to 9 a.m. breakfast; 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. labour in shed. 1 to 2 p.m. dinner. 2 to 5 p.m. labour in shed or yard. 
5 to 6 p.m. supper. at 6 p.m. the Lord's prayer is to be read, or religious service 
conducted and immediately after the close of the service the inmates should be 
ordered to retire to the respective places appointed to them. 


It was hoped that the strict enforcement of such rules would eventually break 
even the ‘hardened loafers’ who were generally believed to have ‘an intense dis- 
like ... [for] the regularity, and ... [the] painful sobriety which obtain in the Work- 
house" .'€ One can certainly also detect pragmatic overtones here. The English 
example had shown that the inculcation of *time-thrift could transform an ‘idle’ 
vagrant population into a useful labour force, able to cope with the requirements 
of industrial modes of production.’ Why, then, not apply the same methods in 
the colony? 

Precisely what kind of work the inmates were to perform depended on their 
state of health and also differed from workhouse to workhouse. In Bombay it mostly 
consisted of oakum picking and cour platting whereas in Calcutta harder work 


17 ‘Rules for the Management and Discipline of the Workhouse at Bombay’, The Bombay 
Government Gazette, No. 16, 2 Apr. 1871, pp 455-9. 

!9 Sec for instance D. Landes, Revolution in Tlme. 

1» The process of re-educating the English working class in this direction has been famously 
described by E.P. Thompson, ‘Time, Work-discipline, and Industrial Capitalism’. 

wa RR. Thomas, ‘The Home of Time’, p. 29. 

ul Fox a general discussion see, for instance, S Sarkar, ‘Colonial Times Clocks and the Kall yuga’. 

16 ‘Rules for the Management and Discipline of the Workhouse at Bombay’, p. 458. 

18 Letter No 4/48, Captain Walshe, Governor GWHBon, to the President of the Committee of 
Management, 18 Feb. 1874. ‘Report of the Working of the European Vagrancy Act for 1873’, in 
MSA, GoBom, Judl. Dept Progz., Vol. 59, 1874 

14 E P, Thompson, "Time, Work-disclpline, and Industrial Capitalism’, pp. 81-86 
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like stone breaking, oil seed crushing and grinding of wheat were required from 
the ‘able-bodied’ inmates.'© Yet officials felt a constant anxiety that life in the 
workhouse might not be ‘distasteful’ enough and that labour of a more ‘arduous 
and deterrent nature’ was required for the vagrants.' This, again, is perfectly in 
line with the concept of ‘punitive labour’ that was practised in the ‘native’ jails of 
British India.'*' However, in both cases labour also had another aspect: it was not 
only a punishment but also a pivotal instrument of reform. Once the inmate had 
internalised ‘habits of industry’ and showed interest in his work, he might be 
rewarded by being given easier or less monotonous work. Interestingly, the same 
principle was applied in ‘Native Lunatic Asylums’, where a patient’s ‘recovery’ 
was recognised only when he began working. The willingness to work was thus a 
crucial indicator for the success of the *civilising process’ ,'“ regardless of whether 
the object of reform was the ‘lazy Oriental’ or ‘idle European’. 


Moral Improvement 


The imposition of control over the loafer’s body and the inculcation of ‘regular 
habits’ were by no means the final steps in the transformation the institution was 
designed to achieve in the wayward members of the ‘ruling race’. Perhaps even 
more important was the reformation of the loafer’s ‘character’. As the governor 
of the workhouse in Bombay put it, the ultimate aim was ‘to make a better man of 
him’.'® For this purpose the inmates were required to attend religious service 
twice a week and, as already stated, prayers were read to them every evening after 
supper.' Moreover, there was a library containing books the Management Com- 
mittee considered ‘likely to do good’ .'”! There are indications, however, that reli- 
gious instruction was not very popular amongst the inmates. An anonymous ‘man 
of education’ who, according to his own words, was driven into the Bombay 
workhouse by ‘the unholy trinity of Drink, Dirt and Disease’, recollects the weekly 
sermons: 


It is here that I oftenest heard the Man of God gush over his own word-painted 
picture of poverty and yet in the world he only glares at a ragged waif or starving 


16 Annual Report on the Police Administration of Calcutta 1891, p 17 and Annual! Report on 
the Police of Calcutta 1914, p. 4. 

! See for instance Circuler No. 1899, GoBom, Jud] Dept, to the Governor of the Govt. 
Workhouse, Comm. of Police Bombay, Gol et al., 26 Apr. 1872, in MSA, GoBom, Judl. Dept. 
Proga., Vol. 45, 1872, 

V! See S. Sen, Disciplining Punishment, pp. 86-100 and M Radhakrishna, Dishonoured by 
History, pp 72-75 

** See J Mills, Madness, Cannabis and Colonialism, p 119 f. 

Letter No W. 34, Captain W.P. Walshe, Governor, GWH Bombay, to GoBom, Jud! Dept., 
21 Feb 1884, in MSA, GoBom, JudL Dept Progs., Vol. 59, 1884. 

™ Rules for the Management and Disctpline of the Workhouse at Bombay’, p. 459 

17) Ibid. 
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beggar. The Ministers of course are all Christians—though few indeed [...] 
follow the life of the crucified one. [...] The Church of England Minister will 
preach ad lib, practise nothing of what he preaches ask you a thousand and one 
questions and send you home hungry. 


Taking into account this strong interest in bettering the ‘soul’ of the vagrant, it 
seems only logical that representatives of the Church became active in the 'reclam- 
ation work’. In fact, the most far-reaching reclamation schemes were not designed 
by government officials but by clergymen. In 1908!? a certain Reverend T.H. 
Creig sent a detailed scheme for the suppression of vagrancy and ‘vicious poverty’ 
to the Government of India. It included, amongst other features, the employment 
of well-paid detectives to apprehend all European and Eurasian beggars; an intel- 
ligence department relying on a system of identification by anthropometry; the 
institution of model farms, schools, a course of military training and, last but not 
least, asylums for lepsomaniacs.' The government viewed such an ambitious 
‘parental approach’ as impractical and much too expensive.!7 Other Christian re- 
formers, however, were more successful. Frederick Booth-Tucker, the son-in law 
of the Salvation Army's founder William Booth, approached the Government of 
Bombay with a scheme for the running of an industrial home for European vagrants 
in 1910. Pointing to the experience of the Army in similar fields in England as 
well as in India,$ Booth-Tucker promised that the Salvationists were able to 
immediately tell the ‘genuine unfortunate’ from the ‘undeserving’ and reclaim 
even members of the latter group: 


But the reformatory influence thus exercised is not limited to the ‘deserving’ 
men, who come within our reach. The undeserving and most degraded are fre- 
quently reformed. Cut off from their old associates, protected from those who 
often prey upon their weaknesses, surrounded with good and kindly influences, 
fed well, clothed well and found work of a not too repulsive and severe character, 
supplied with good wholesome literature, looked after during their leisure 


™ “Anonymous account of an inmate of the GWH, Bombay’, with A.D. McBain to C C. Watson, 
the Private Secy. to the Governor of Bombay, 13 July 1908, in MSA, GoBom, Jud! Dept. Progs , 
Vol. 134, 1910. 

T? Nine years earlier Creig had tried to convince the Government of Bombay to introduce his 
scheme. See Letter by Rev. T.H Creig, Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to GoBom, Poll Dept, 
30 Sept 1899, in MSA, GoBom, Judl. Dept. Progs., Vol. 128, 1897. 

1^ ‘Scheme provided by the Revd T.H. Creig for the suppression of vagrancy and vicious poverty 
among the European and Eurasian communities in India’, in NAI, Home Dept. Progs , Publ B-55- 
56, July 1908. 

IZ Letter No. 584, Private Secy. to the Viceroy to Gol, Home Dept, 19 June 1908, in NAI, 
Home Dept. Progs., Publ. B-55—56, July 1908. 

™ For a bnef but insightful account of the Salvationists’ activities in India, see M. Radhaknshna, 
‘Surveillance and Settlements’, pp. 196—98. 
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moments as well as when employed, with a firm, yet fatherly counsellor always 
at their side, thousands of them respond to the new atmosphere of hope and 
help." 


Booth-Tucker was allowed to proceed with his project and in addition to the 
already existing government workhouse, an ‘Industrial Home’ for the ‘deserving’ 
was opened with grand éclat by the Governor of Bombay in December 1910.17. 
The colonial authorities were so satisfied with the working of the ‘King Edward 
Home"? that the Salvation Army was soon asked to take over the government 1n- 
stitution as well, which it subsequently did. Such was the official acclaim of the 
Amny’s achievement that the government sponsored the establishment of two more 
"Industrial Homes for stranded Europeans’: a house called "The Bridge’ was opened 
in Calcutta in November 1914, and in March 1915 the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi inaugurated a branch of the institution in the new capital of British India.!*! 

The involvement of the Salvation Army is of particular interest for two reasons. 
First, it once again clearly demonstrates the interconnectedness of the *war on 
loaferism' waged in colonial India with the general perceptions of the ‘moral cor- 
ruption' of the working classes in Victorian and Edwardian Britain The organisa- 
tion had been founded in 1878!" with the avowed aim of civilising the ‘criminals, 
drunkards and harlots’ of England’s urban centres by converting them to Salvation- 
ism and convincing them to adopt a sober lifestyle of industry and discipline.!* 
From 1882 the Salvationists expanded their activities to India. It is certainly no 
coincidence that they became involved in the ‘reclamation’ of the so-called ‘crim- 
inal tribes’ and the conversion of ‘India’s teeming millions’ to Christianity." 


17 ‘The Loater Problem in Bombay’, Memorandum by F Booth-Tucker, Salvation Army, in MSA, 
GoBom, Jud! Dept Progs , Vol. 134, 1910 

'™ The War Cry, XVI (1), Jan 1911, pp. 6, 9, and OIOC, IOR: P/8599, GoBom, Jud! Progs , 
Sept -Dec. 1910, A30 Nov. 1910, ‘Opening of the Industrial Home for European Vagrants in the 
City of Bombay’ 

1” Letter No 13538—6, 10 Dec. 1914, S.M Edwardes, Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to Under 
Secy., Jud] Dept, Bombay A24, Jan. 1915, ‘Report on the Working of the European Vagrants Labour 
Home, managed by the Salvation Army’, in OIOC, IOR: P/9851, GoBom, Judl Progs., 1915. 

Letter No. 1476, 6 Mar 1916, Secy. to GoBom to Commissioner Booth-Tucker of the Salvation 
Army, in No A-5, Mar. 1916, ‘Proposal to transter to the Salvation Army the Management of the 
Government Workhouses in Bombay and the Erection and Provision of New Buildings for the Male 
and Female Workhouses', OIOC, IOR. P/10054 GoBom, Judl Progs , 1916. See also The Salvation 
Army, Reclamation, p 14 

1! The War Cry, XXI (4), Apr 1915, p. 18, and XXI (7), July 1915, p 8 

1n The ideology of the Salvation Army and their role in nineteenth-century England is analysed 
in PJ. Walker, Pulling the Devil's Kingdom Down. A brief but useful account of the Salvationists’ 
expansion to India and other countries can be gathered from R. Hattersley, Blood and Fire, 
pp. 285-303 

1D The strategies developed by the founder in order to achieve the transformation are speit out 
most comprehensively in W. Booth, in Darkest England and the Way Out See especially pp. 90-93 
See also my forthcoming article ‘Global Civil Society and the Forces of Empire’. 

'H Anonymous, India's Millions and F. Booth-Tucker, Muktifauj. 
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The former field of activity is of critical relevance in this context. The ‘criminal 
tribes’ were itinerant groups of the Indian population whose mobility—very much 
like that of the European loafers—was seen as a threat to the authority of the co- 
lonial state, and who were hence discriminated against as ‘hereditary criminals’ .'P 
Two ‘Criminal Tribes Acts’ were passed ın 1871 and 1911 respectively to provide 
for their confinement in segregated settlements and their gradual induction into a 
sedentary lifestyle. The Salvation Army became the chief agency in this programme 
of reclamation for the first time in 1908, and a crucial part of it from 1911 onwards.!*6 

Many authors have noticed the homologies occurring frequently in the Victorian 
scientific, religious and political discourse on the British working classes on the 
one hand and the ‘uneducated portions’ of the colonised population or even ethnic 
groups labelled ‘savages’ on the other.'*’ The criminal and ‘nomadic’ segments of 
the British working class were sometimes even construed as a distinct ‘race’, in the 
biological sense of the term, as an ethnie which had nothing in common with the 
country's respectable classes.'™ Talking about beggars and vagrants in London, 
two Victorian experts on criminology stated in 1862: 


Now, we have paid some little attention to such strange members of the human 
family as these, and others at war with all social institutions. We have thought 
the peculiarities of their nature as worthy of study in an ethnological point of 
view, as those of the people of other countries, and we have learnt to look upon 
them as a distinct race of individuals as distinct as the Malay is from the Caucasian 
tribe.'” 


Judith Walkowitz has observed that the opposition of West and East London 
accordingly took on ‘imperial and racial dimensions’, in which the two parts ‘im- 
aginatively doubled for England and its empire’ .'~ It was precisely in this logic 


!55 For a general account, seo M. Fourcade, ‘The So-called Cnminal Tribes of India’, J. Ponchepadass, 
‘Cnmunal Tribes of Bnush India’; and S.B. Freitag, ‘Crime in the Social Order of Colonial North 
India’ 

1 For a critical treatment of the Salvation Army's work with the ‘Criminal Tribes’, see also 
M Radhakrishna, Dishonoured by History, p 79 f. and R Tolen, ‘Colonizing and Transforming 
the Criminal Tribesman’, pp. 194—99. 

wW See for instance P. van der Veer, Imperial Encounters, p 150 f , I. Sen, Woman and Empire, 
pp. 13-15, F.G. Hutchins, The Illusion of Permanence, p. 133 and Grewal, The Home and the 
Harem, pp 37-40 ` 

E For the most recent analysis of these homologies, see J Marriott, The Other Empire. 

1» H, Mayhew and J. Binney, The Criminal Prisons of London, p 45. Interestingly, even the 
*criminal tribes’ metaphor was applied in the metropolis to denote vagrants, criminals and other 
such persons ‘who have not conformed to civilised habits’. For a summary of this point, see also 
MJ Wiener, Reconstructing the Criminal, p. 24. 

1» J, Walkowitz, City of Dreadful Delight, p. 26 f See also D. Cannadine, Class in Britain, p. 112 f 
and K T. Hoppen, The Mid-Victorlan Generation, p 65 The most exhaustive treatment so far is in 
J. McLaughlin, Writing the Urban Jungle, pp 79-103. 
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that William Booth talked of ‘colonies of heathens and savages ın the heart of our 
capital".?! Given this contemporary conflation of racial and class categories, it 
does not come entirely as a surprise that there were striking similarities in the 
rhetoric of the Anglo-Indian Salvationists’* when they were talking about the 
aims of their respective educational endeavours. According to a Salvation Army 
spokesman, the criminal tribes settlements were to reform the inmates and to 
"break them of their idle vicious and restless habits by regular discipline, by 
removing the temptation to drink, and by holding out hopes of an independent 
life’ .'** This quote could also have been taken from the rules of their ‘industrial 
homes’ for European loafers.'?* It is also revealing that Reverend Creig, whose 
comprehensive plan to apprehend and reform European loafers was eventually 
dropped by the government, had claimed that ‘the scheme with little or no alteration 
would be equally successful in enabling Govt. to deal effectively with the habitual 
criminal of any race, caste and tribe in India’.!” The role of the Salvationists and 
other Christian agents in both the reclamation of ‘low Europeans’ and of Indian 
‘criminals by birth’ can thus be read as a link between Britain's parallel civilising 
missions. 


Scope for Resistance 


So far we have been mostly concerned with the aims the workhouses were designed 
to achieve and much less with what actually happened in them. Did the technologies 
of ‘moral regulation’ exercised in these places eventually succeed in 'civilising' 
the loafer by ridding him of his ‘Bohemian habits’ 29$ Were the workhouses indeed 
total institutions in the Foucauldian sense? In an insightful article on the colonial 
penal system in India David Amold has observed that the nineteenth-century prison, 
far from being a model of colonial authority, was much more a ‘site of sporadic 
defiance and everyday resistance of some success’ .'” It was, therefore, a symbol 
for the practical and political limitations of the power of the colonial state. The 
same could certainly be said of the colonial workhouses. Here, one can also find 
‘abundant evidence for resistance and evasion", leaving no doubt that an assess- 
ment of these carceral institutions on the basis of their ‘Rules of Discipline and 
Management’ alone would provide us with a rather incomplete picture, to say the 
least. 


"i W. Booth, In Darkest England, p 16. 

™ Significantly, the organisation's immediate predecessor was founded in Whitechapel and 
called the ‘East London Christian Mission’ See P. Walker, Pulling the Devil's Kingdom Down, p. 12. 

!? Quoted in M Radhakrishna, Dishonoured by History. p. 79 f. 

™ See for instance The War Cry, XVIX (5), May 1911, p. 2 and XVII (1), June 1911, p. 10 

1? ‘Scheme provided by the Revd T H. Creig for the ‘Suppression of Vagrancy and Vicious Poverty 
among the European and Eurasian Communities in India’, in NAI, Gol Home Dept. Progs., Publ. 
B—55—56, July 1908. 

1" T.C. Arthur, Reminiscences of an Indian Police Official, p. 235. 

1” D. Arnold, "The Colonial Prison’, p. 185. 

'* Ibid, p 158 
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The workhouse authorities never seem to have been quite assured of the smooth 
working of their institutions. As we have already noticed in the case of the verifica- 
„tion of identities, there was a widespread anxiety on the part of the authorities 
that the system might be exploited and manipulated by the ‘loafers’, and not 
without reason. In his report on the working of the Bombay workhouse in 1871, 
for instance, the governor complained that the conduct of the vagrants had generally 
been ‘unsatisfactory’, and that there had been quite a number of ‘cases of gross 
insubordination’. He concluded that the workhouse, rather than being a deterrent 
institution, was in fact a ‘loafer’s paradise’: 


At present the great majority of the vagrants in the Workhouse seem to live the 
life of the lotus-eaters, spending their time in unmitigated and unprofitable 
idleness. Well fed, well housed, and well clothed, with plenty of congenial 
society, [...] they remain in the Workhouse until at last the influx of vagabonds 
into that Loafer’s Paradise fills it to overcrowding, and numbers have to be de- 
ported by Canal Steamers. So attractive indeed is the Workhouse to vagrants 
that they refuse to leave it even when the offer of a free passage home is made 
to them. 


In the first years after the vagrancy law came into effect, it was often criticised 
on the grounds that the provisions to punish ‘grossly insubordinate’ vagrants were 
insufficient. The revised Act of 1874, therefore, introduced solitary confinement, 
hard labour and reduction of diet as viable modes of punishment.?? Nonetheless, 
the success in ‘reclaiming’ seems to have been extremely limited. One can read a 
sense of resignation between the lines when the same governor states that '[t]he 
great majority of these men have not for years past done an honest day's work 
and they have no intention of doing it in the future" 9?! This assessment is confirmed 
by our anonymous ‘man of education’ who provides us with the only account 
from inside the workbouse walls. He estimates that barely 20 per cent of his fellow- 
inmates were interested in finding work at all. Even the otherwise enthusiastic 


1 Report of the GWH, Bombay, 13 Apr. 1871 to 31 Dec. 1871, with Circular No. 1899, GoBom, 
Judl Dept, to the Governor of the Govt Workhouse, Comm. of Police Bombay, Gol et aL, 26 Apr. 
1872, in MSA, GoBom, Judl. Dept. Proga., Vol. 45, 1872 The Inspector General of Police, Madras, 
arrived at a similar conclusion, mentioning in 1871 the Government Workhouse ‘to have been 
hitherto a rather popular institution’. Cf ‘Report of the Inspector General of the Police’, in OIOC, 
IOR: P/272, GoMad, Publ. Progs., 1871, Nos 154-56, Aug. 1871. 

æ Act No. IX of 1874 in Government of India, ed , A Collectlon of the Acts passed in the year 
1874, p. 86. 

X! Letter No. 4/48, Captain Walshe, Governor, GWHBom, to the President of the Committee of 
Management, 18 Feb. 1874. ‘Report of the Working of the European Vagrancy Act for 1873’, in 
MSA, GoBom, Judl. Dept. Progs., Vol 59, 1874. 

X2 ‘Anonymous account of an inmate of the GWH, Bombay’, with A.D McBain to C.C Watson, 
the Private Secy. to the Governor of Bombay, 13 July 1908, in MSA, GoBom, Judl. Dept. Progs., 
Vol. 134, 1910. 
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Salvationists complained that a part of their Industrial Home's inmates belonged 
to ‘that roving class that make it their business to “find a billet" first in one charit- 
able place and then another’. 

The fact that the inmates were given a weekly day off in order to procure employ- 
ment proved to be one of the most disastrous features of the workhouse system. 
The numbers of deserters were extremely high. In 1908, for example, as many as 
40 out of 118 inmates of the workhouse in Calcutta were listed as ‘absconded’™— 
obviously most failed to return from their weekly leave. But even those who did 
come back seem quite often to have used the excursion for their own purposes: 


These men are given a weekly outing to pester the public for enough money to 
get them their smokes for the coming week, to come home with a skinful of 
liquor and even to gratify their sensual lust. [...] I assure you that most of the 
pestering of the Bombay public is done by men in the Workhouse.™ 


Others obviously used the workhouse as a stepping stone for a free passage 
home. The Madras institution, in particular, was overcrowded in the 1870s by 
men who had come all the way from Ceylon and other distant places. According 
to government officials, they had deliberately declared themselves vagrants and 
made ‘the way to [the] workhouse knowing that they will have their passage paid 
to the Colonies or to Europe’.™ 

It also proved extremely difficult to isolate the workhouse-inmates from their 
surroundings during their confinement in the institution. In 1871 the governor of 
the Bombay workhouse applied for the employment of four native warders as 
guards to ensure that objects—presumably the forbidden items of "luxury'—were 
no longer thrown in over the workhouse walls. The government, however, con- 
sidered ıt undesirable ‘that any native warders should be placed over the vagrants’ 9 
The two or three European ‘subordinate officers’ who were supposed to ensure 
the discipline of 40—70 inmates could obviously not cope with the task. Accord- 
ing to an inmate 1t was partly the warders' 'incompetence, ignorance, want of tact 
and [...] utter want of moral courage’™ that rendered the workhouse regime ineffi- 
cient to a considerable extent. 

One must conclude that the reclamation of the white ‘underdogs’ in the work- 
houses was only rarely accomplished in the way envisaged by the scheme. Finan- 
cial constraints and a strong determination to resist, characteristic of the majority 


™ The War Cry, XIX (5), May 1915, p 2 

™ Annual Report on the Police of Calcutta 1908, p. 5. 

X5 ‘Anonymous account of an inmate of the GWH, Bombay’ 

™ Letter No. 798, W O. Swanston, Comm of Police, to W. Hudleston, Chief Secy to GoMad, in 
OIOC, IOR P/1038 GoMad, Publ. Dept Progs , No 56, Aug. 1876 

™ Letter No 41, Governor, GWHBom, to the Secy. to the Committee of Management, 27 Nov 
1871 and Resolution No 4903, GoBom Jud]! Dept., 30 Dec 1871, in MSA, GoBom, Judi. Dept 
Progs., Vol. 48, 1871 

?* Anonymous account of an inmate of the GWH, Bombay’ 
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of the vagrant population, ultimately made the internal civilising mission a largely 
unsuccessful project.*? The only obvious goal achieved was that the “European 
loafer' became less conspicuous in the streets and bazaars of Indian towns and 
cities. The workhouse system thus turned out to be rather a matter of surveiller et 
cacher than of surveiller et punir. 

The refusal to employ Indian warders moreover strikingly reminds us of the 
difficulties of determining the ‘racial position’ of the workhouse inmates. Despite 
the similarities the 'civilising process' bore with similar endeavours directed 
towards groups of the Indian population, there were certain situations where 
‘whiteness’ still qualified for ‘privileged’ treatment. However, that this construct 
of ‘whiteness’ was extremely fragile can be seen in the debate about who was a 
‘European’ vagrant that came up in the first decade of the twentieth century. In 
his insider’s report dating from 1908, the ‘man of education’ had complained that 
Bombay was ‘the only Workhouse where you see black men as inmates’.*!° The 
growing ratio of ‘pucca’ Eurasians, that is, persons not descending from a European 
in the first or second generation, in the institutions posed problems for the Bombay 
authorities, problems that obviously transcended mere anxieties about a further 
complication of racial boundaries.”"' A few years later it reacted with a ‘Circular 
to the effect that the provisions of the European Vagrancy Act, 1874 should not be 
applied to Eurasians and Indians’: 


Of late years there has been an increasing tendency on the part of indigent 
Eurasians to gravitate to Bombay for a home in the Workhouse. The Act pre- 
cludes so-called Eurasians to being sent to the Workhouse and the Magistrate 
ought to compel any such vagrant when brought before him to produce docu- 
mentary evidence that he is the son or the grandson of a European. If they con- 
tinue admission into the Bombay Workhouse, [...] the accommodation available 
will not suffice to shelter the growing population??? 


Concluding Remarks 


This article has tried to address the ideological tensions and practical problems 
arising from the presence of low-class Europeans in a colonial setting, determined 


9 Some otficials claimed that the legislation was successful in containing the problem The Police 
Commissioner of Calcutta, for example, declared in 1880 that the ‘Act had a most salutary effect in 
checking loaferism among Europeans’. That year only 10 vagrants were admitted into the Govern- 
ment Workhouse. See W.M Souttar, Annual Report on the Police of Calcutta 1880, p. 13 f. However, 
the number rose considerably in the following years, reaching a peak of 73 admissions in 1895. See 
‘Abstract of Vagrancy Returns for 1895' in OIOC, IOR. P/5414 Gol, Home (Publ.) Prog»., 1898, Nos 
A—56—92, Aug. 1898 

ue ‘Anonymous account of an inmate of the GWH, Bombay’. 

u! Ror a good discussion of the ‘uncertainties of the racial divide’, see also Buettner, Empire 
Famulies, pp. 72-89. 

u? OJOC, IOR: P/8834 GoBom, Jud! Progs 1911, A-2, June, ‘Circular to the effect that the 
provisions of the European Vagrancy Act, 1874 should not be applied to Eurasians and Indians’. 
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by the practice of diligently maintaining tbe social distance between rulers and 
ruled. As shown, in the latter half of the nineteenth century this practice was in- 
creasingly informed by notions of 'racial superiority'. This notion entailed the 
perceived duty to ‘civilise’ the subject population, not least by giving them an ex- 
ample of moral perfection and self-control. 

In an environment where every Englishman was therefore expected ‘to act as if 
he was an ambassador of the queen',?? European ‘loafers’, both male and female, 
constituted a dangerous in-between group, whose transgressive behaviour blurred 
the seemingly clear-cut civilisation line based on colour or ‘race’ and thus provoked 
what has been aptly described as a ‘momentary inversion of colonial hierarchies’ .™* 
The resulting uneasiness of colonial elites with the growing presence of these 
elements in British India massively reinforced class prejudices that had already 
been formed during the Company’s rule in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The ‘uncivilised’ nomadic or Bohemian’ lifestyle of European vagrants 
was hence increasingly regarded as a serious threat to the stability of the raj. It 
was a deviant behaviour which required strong action on the part of the colonial 
state in order to reclaim strayed subjects and integrate them into ‘respectable’ 
society by making them conform to the values associated with being white, or— 
if this could not be achieved—to at least hide them away from the eyes of the 
colonised. 

Were official anxieties regarding the lowering of European prestige by white 
‘outcasts’ realistic? We have seen sufficient indications which proved that colonial 
prestige was indeed felt to be affected by the transgressive behaviour of those at 
the fringes of white society, although it is to be doubted whether the stability of 
the empire was in any danger. What is perhaps more important is that in the self- 
perception of the rulers, their own sense of moral legitimacy and authority was at 
stake. As we have seen, the threat was felt to be significant enough to influence 
the highest levels of policy-making in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and even in 
London. The rather paranoid nature of this reaction points to the basic contradiction 
inherent in imperial ideology: even its later proponents were well aware that ‘the 
whole network of authority [wa]s in a sense a bluff [...] depending on tacit con- 
sent' 3^ I have suggested a reading of the vagrancy policy adopted from the late 
1860s as another variety of a civilising mission designed to protect the bluff of 
‘colonial difference’ underlying British rule. Besides the ‘external’ imperial civilis- 
ing project based on hierarchies of race. directed towards the Indian population 
and carried out 1n public, the subsidiary ‘internal’ civilising mission addressed 
the lower orders of white colonial society, and was based on hierarchies of class 
and carried out as clandestinely as possible. We have seen that there were striking 
similarities between the two projects in terms of their aims, methods and the 


3 C.W. Dilke, Greater Britain, p. 238. 
14] Sen, Woman and Empire, p. 15 
35 P, Mason, Prospero's Magic, p. 107 
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assumptions on which they were based. Moreover, the example of the Salvation 
Army has shown that sometimes even the agencies carrying out the (re)-education 
of those to be civilised could overlap. Official depictions of the ‘loafer class’ also 
demonstrate that discursive strategies like 'othering' or 'orientalisation' were 
not confined to the colonised population, bnt also applied to wayward members 
of their own community who were almost constructed as ‘a race apart’ ?5 The 
present examination thus seems to corroborate the suggestions of recent studies 
pointing to the contextual and situational character of racial identity—including, 
‘whiteness’?! Clearly, class affiliation played a crucial role in these processes. 
This category has been neglected for a long time when historical research on 
colonialism and imperialism was dominated by issues of ‘culture’ and ‘discourse’. 
Our findings, however, suggest that it might be useful for our general understanding 
of colonialism and imperialism to (re-)introduce issues of class, not only when it 
comes to an analysis of the colonised society, but also when grappling with the 
colonisers. It might also be worthwhile to scrutinise internal stratifications, hier- 
archies and fissures that ran contrary to the ideological claims made by the spokes- 
men of imperial enterprises more closely than has been done to date. 

Apart from these observations valid for our case study, what general insights 
does the present investigation provide regarding the nature of civilising missions? 
I would like to stress two aspects that seem to be of relevance for our understanding 
of the broader phenomenon. Both point to its limitations and inconsistencies rather 
than its actual impact. The first point that needs to be made here, even if it has 
been made many times before, is that the example of the workhouse system has 
clearly shown how important it is to take into account the agency of those at the 
receiving end of such ventures. We have seen that there was a tremendous scope 
for resistance against the forced ‘civilising process’ or creative use of certain 
elements of the reclamation project. This insight could help us put our main argu- 
ment into perspective and not fall into the trap of seeing the 'subalterns with 
white faces’ as the ‘true’ victims of imperialism. Likewise, in the large-scale 
imperial educational process, it would be misleading to confuse the intention to 
transform with any actual transformation. 

The second observation relates to the contradictions inherent in the imperial 
project. It was at the point when Britain’s civilising mission was beginning to 
attain fulfilment by the increased presence of Europeans engaged in transforming 
and modernising the colony that its moral legitimacy was eroded. The more intense 
the contact with the ‘civiliser’, the more obvious the shortcomings and deficiencies 


us See J. Walkowitz, City af Dreadful Delight, p. 19 and K.T. Hoppen, The Mid-Victorian 
Generation, p. 65. The metaphor is also used by Leon Radzinowicz in the context of the middle- 
class discourse on the ‘dangerous’ working classes. See L Radzinowicz, ideology and Crime, p. 39. 

17 See Buettner, Elizabeth: ‘Problematic Spaces, Problematic’; S. Mizutani, ‘Rethinking Inclusion 
and Exclusion’; and M. Sinha, ‘Britishness, Clubbabllity, and the Colonial Public Sphere’. 

113 Linda Colley has recently been criticised in some quarters for implying such an interpretation 
in her book on British-captives. 
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of the ‘superior civilisation’, for the ‘civilised’, and the more likely was the 'authority- 
bluff’ to be debunked. This suggests the conclusion that civilising missions seem 
to work only as long as they remain visions and are rendered absurd by the very 
effort to put them into practice. Recent events in the Middle East, one would be 
tempted to add, only seem to confirm this hypothesis. 
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The silk industry in Bengal during 
colonial rule: The ‘de-industrialisation’ 
thesis revisited 
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This article examines two hypotheses on Bengal's silk industry during the colonial penod. 
(a) whether the industry declined during the first half of the nineteenth century, and (b) 
whether the discriminatory colonial policies caused tts decay Discussing the East India 
Company's involvement in Bengal's silk trade before 1757 as a prelude, it analyses in depth 
various government policies on raw silk manufacturing and silk weaving during the Company 
raj. There are discussions on the marketability, technology and organisation of the industry 
as well as its employment opportunities and capital structure. In contrast to the prevailing 
hypotheses, the study shows that the industry entered into the declining phase during the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century It also suggests that while policy discriminations 
were present, the hypothesis of discriminatory colonial policles as an explanation for the 
decline of the industry is not tenable. Rather, the industry collapsed under the adverse 
impact of the market 


Indian historiography often refers to Bengal's silk industry as one of several indus- 
tries that declined during the first half of the nineteenth century. Romesh Dutt 
and D.R. Gadgil, for example, nurture this hypothesis explicitly. Dutt holds that 
the industry's fabric branch fell because of the early nineteenth-century British 
imperial policies.’ Gadgil claims that both the raw silk branch and the branch of 
silk fabrics met with a similar fate during that period. Following Geoghagen, he 
argues that the growth of raw silk manufacturing in Bengal was ‘artificial’ since it 
stood entirely on a temporary need of British industries; and hence its demise was , 


| While deliberating on the mduatnes' decline dunng 1793-1813, Romesh Dutt notes, "This mandate 
[forcing winders to work for the Company] had its desired effect The manufacture of silk and cotton 
goods declined in India, and the people who had exported these goods to the markets of Europe and 
Asia in previous centuries began to rmport them in increasing quantities’ See Dutt, The Economic 
History of India, p. 176. 
. The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 42, 3 (2005) 
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inevitable.* Gadgil is also fairly conclusive on the decline of Bengal’s silk fabrics 
though he questions the hypothesis of foreign competition as its explanation.’ 
. This article primarily intends to contest these prevailing hypotheses about the 
period the industry began to decline, as well as their causal explanations. 

The period of this study begins around 1650 and ends at about 1875. We suggest 
that the East India Company showed an interest both in raw silks and wrought 
silks prior to 1757, leading to considerable growth. Subsequently, there was a 
: revision in policy when the government patronised the production of raw silks 
` but discouraged its wrought silk branch. Whether discriminatory policies of the 
government crippled the silk fabric branch or whether silk weaving flourished 
in Bengal during the first half of the nineteenth century is a question considered 
in the article. The question of the timing of the industry's decline is also con- 
sidered. The article finally proceeds to identify the factors that led to the industry's 
decline. In contrast to the prevailing belief that adverse colohial policies were 
responsible, we examine in detail alternative explanations like market failure, 
organisational bottleneck, and inadequate capital accumulation for the decline of 
the industry. 

Section I describes the Company's ivona in Bengal’s silk trade prior to 
1757. Section II describes measures encouraging raw silk manufacturing in Bengal, 
and analyses the way they set an upward trend in its production during the Com- 
pany raj. Section III deals with aspects of the wrought silk branch with reference 
to the discriminations that it suffered. The period of the industry’s decline 1s iden- 
tified and explained in Section IV. Section V concludes. 


I 


Silk was manufactured in three separate branches. These were cocoon rearing 
or sericulture, winding and spinning or the raw silk branch, and weaving. The 
technology warranted that raw silk manufactories could develop only in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sericulture belt, as cocoons must be set into production within 
- five days from harvesting. This explains why the raw silk industry could not - 
develop in countries where mulberry trees did not flourish for climatic reasons.‘ 


* D.R. Gadgil writes, ‘During the Napoleonic wars, when the regular supply of raw silk from Italy 
to England was cut off, this industry was fostered by the Company in Bengal The artificial nature of 
the growth is shown by the fact that, as soon as the Company withdrew their active support (In 1836), 
the industry began at once to decay.’ See Gadgil, Industrial Evolution, pp. 14-15n. 

? Gadgil notes, '[D]uring the first half of the nineteenth century, the only industries that were 
seriously atfected by foreign campetition were Dacca muslin industry, the Bengal silk manufactunng 
industry, and the Bombay and Bengal shipping industry Even 10, there is reason to doubt how far the 
decline in the first two can directly be attributed to external compettion.’ See Gadgil, Industrial 
Evolution, p. 14 

“In spite of the vigorous efforts of the state in the UK during the seventeenth century and in the - 
USA during the eighteenth, sericulture could not be developed there. See D. Lardner, A Treatise on 
the Origin, pp. 33-35. 
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Bengal was, however, fortunate to be endowed with conditions favourable for 
mulberry trees that enabled her to develop silk manufacturing from the ancient 
period? Contemporary European travellers’ accounts suggest that the industry 
was in a developed state in the seventeenth century. Francois Bernier wrote about 
1655-58, ‘[T]here is in Bengala such a quantity of cotton and silk, that the kingdom 
may be called the common storehouse for those two commodities of merchandise 
not of Hindoosthan or the Empire of the Great Mogul only but of all the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms and even of Europe.’® His contemporary E.T. Tavernier was 
also impressed and wrote, ‘Kasembazar, a village in the kingdom of Bengala, 
sends every year two and twenty thousand bales of silk, each bale weighing a 
hundred pound, at sixteen ounces to the pound.” There was also contemporary 
evidence of caravans on the Silk Roads, consisting over 700 horses and baggage- 
mules, ‘most of them laden with silk and the rest with cloth from Bengala and 
Indostan'.* We, however, depend here mainly on the records of the East India 
Company for two reasons. First, they provide data meant for business purposes 
which should be more reliable. Second, European traders determined the course 
of the industry from the seventeenth century onwards. This is not to deny the role 
of Indian traders in the industry. There is evidence that in 1577, a Bengali trader 
named Sheik Bhik took the sea-route to Russia with three ships laden with silk 
articles, called Maldahi after the name of a Bengal district.” In fact, the Marwari 
and Parsi trading communities established Bengal silks in the markets of Surat, 
Delhi, Lahore and Agra. Thus, a British communiqué from Surat in the early 
seventeenth century noted, '[Bengal silk was] at Jeast 120 per cent cheaper than 
any other place in India, and was choicest stuff, wound of into what condition you 
shall require it, as it comes from the worm, where are also innumerable silk windeyers, 
expert workmen, and labour cheaper by a third than elsewhere.’ ! Another com- 
muniqué observed in 1634, "The silk from Agra belonging to Jadu has made 
25 per cent profit .... On small quantities (about 100 maunds of this place) yearly 
brought from Bengala, good profitt might arise'.!! However, there is too little 
information on its internal trade to arrive at a clear impression about the industry. 

In the early seventeenth century, Bengal and China were the main suppliers of 
raw silk in the international market. The Dutch, who introduced Bengal silks in 
the overseas market," had two business establishments (called factories), one 


3 Kangle, Kautiliya Arthasastra, pp. 104—5. 

* E. Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, p 439. 

7 Quoted in S Bhattacharya, East India Company and the Economy, p. 12. 

t Sebastiao Manrique, The Sources of Social Power, Vol, 1; A History of Power from the Beginning 
to AD 1760, Cambridge, 1986; quoted in R.P. Matthee, Politics of Trade, p 145 

* G.E. Lambourne, Bengal District Gazetteer (Malda), Calcutta, 1918, p. 59. 

© Foster, ed., English Factories (1618-1621), p. 230. 

u Foster, English Factories (1634-36), p 131. 
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each at Cossimbazar and Malda.? Those establishments procured various silk 
articles from local markets as well as from the artisans. The Portuguese, also sub- 
stantially involved in the trade, had a factory at Cossimbazar. The factory’s annual 
production was around 22,000 bales of 100 livres each (303,078 maunds of British 
bazar weight) of silk thread. The Dutch took 6,000—7,000 bales for sale to Japan 
and Holland, while the merchants of Tartary and the Mughal empire traded in 
another 6,000—7,000 bales. The rest, around 9,000 bales, were woven in Surat . 
and Ahmedabad. These European factories sprang up in the early seventeenth 
century. According to Bernier, the Dutch employed 700-800 persons in their 
Cossimbazar factory, and another 700-800 persons were employed in other Euro- 
pean establishments.'’ The Portuguese dealt in Chinese silk as well.'* The port of 
Macao was open only to them so that they could enjoy trade privileges there. 
Other ports were reserved for the King of Spain. The royal ships, however, charged 
such freights and dues that Sir Thomas Roe of the English East India Company 
had once observed that there had hardly been any price difference for Chinese 
commod-ities between India and England. Chinese silk, therefore, was not a 
profitable import to Britain, unlike Persian silk.” 

The East India Company took an interest in Bengal silks as early as 1616. 
Their trade representative W. Methwold communicated in 1619, ‘I am in good 
hope after some small time to furnish with good quantetyes of that sort of Bengala 
silke which Laurance Walds first, and Robert Young after, shewed musters of in 
England". But the optimism subsided when the sample appeared ‘somewhat fowler 
and shorter that fitts the market in England’ .!? Accordingly, a headquarter commu- 
niqué warned, ‘[T]he Company will find no benefit by bringing of it hither’.” 
Though they initially failed at product sourcing, further searches opened up a 
new vista for them. A silk of 214 s per Ib fetched 20s a lb in England,” yielding a 
profit margin of as high as 800 per cent. With an eye on that profitability, the 
Company sought trade privileges in Bengal. However, apprehensive of their 
conflict with the Portuguese, the Nawab of Bengal declined to sanction them any 
privilege. 


D For the Dutch trade in Bengal, see Kalikinkar Datta, Dutch in Bengal and Bihar, and Om Prakash, 
Dutch East India Company : 
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Two major events intensified British interest in Bengal silks around 1650. 
First, British silk manufacturing had at that time been growing apace without any 
corresponding development in domestic sericulture, giving rise to an increasing 
need for the import of raw silk into England. This was true also for France. On the 
significance of raw silk import in these countries, Adam Smith observed, ‘More 
than one half the materials of the Lyons manufacture [in France] is at this day 
foreign silk; when it was first established, the whole or very nearly the whole was 
so. No part of the materials of the Spital-fields manufacture is ever likely to be the 
produce of England.” Second, the Company's trade in Persian silks was at risk 
around that period. Throughout the first half of the seventeenth century, Britain 
obtained raw silks from Persia at a very competitive price. According to a British 
document of 1616, "The cheapest commodity that Persia affordeth is raw silks, 
and worth at present 13 dollars rials per batman of 1200 drums.'? However, the 
Dutch bid up their procurement price by 3-34 s the great pound of 24 oz and sold 
it, at the same time, at 12-155 less per 1b.” Having thus slashed its profitability by 
15-1844 s the great lb, the Dutch traders marginalised the English East India 
Company in the Persian trade of silk. These factors compelled Britain to look for 
Bengal. To Surat's trade representative, the Court of Directors stressed’in the late 
1640s, ‘In silke you know what great matters are to be done, therefore it doth 
import the Company much ... that soe if the Company shall require large quantities 
you may be in a posture to fitt them all at the first hand.’* Since the business could 
not be organised without an establishment in Bengal, they left no stone unturned 
to secure the Nawab’s consent, which they did in 1650, as is well documented by 
the instrumentality of Drs Boughton and Brockehaven. What was more, the terms 
obtained were softer than what the Portuguese and the Dutch had enjoyed. The 

Company set up a factory at Cossimbazar around 1658 and another at Malda 
in 1668. 

Notwithstanding its humble beginning, the business became steady by the 
1680s, and grew rapidly thereafter. This is evident in the time series of raw silk 
export from Bengal during 1690-1760, presented in Table 1. Slightly less than a 
9 per cent annual growth rate prevailed in this trade during 1698-1737, conferring 
on Bengal as much as a 50 per cent share in the British raw silk market.” The fol- 
lowing period, however, witnessed a recession because of various adversities like 
the European War (1739-43), the Carnatic War (1744—48), and the Company’s 
hostile relationship with the Bengal administration. 


T. Smith, The Wealth of Nations, p. 382 

2 Quoted in Rowley, ‘Report on the Utilisation of Indian Silks’, p. 88 
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Table 1 
Export of Bengal Raw Silks and Silk Fabrics by the East India Company 


(Annual average) 





Penod Raw silk (in lb) ~ Silk fabrics (in pleces) 
1698-1702 42,419 s 64,838 

1703-8 161,976 (5637) 27,928 (-11 38) 
1709-14 36,883 (—15.44) 16,228 (-8 38) 
1715-19 81,061 (23.95) 28,771 (15.46) 
1720-24 62,525 (+457) 45,025 (11.30) 
1725-30 110,052 (15.20) 65,791 (9.21) 
1731-35 141,385 . (5.69) 94,380 (8 69) 
1736—40 137,638  (-0 53) 45,221 (-10.42) 
1741-45 114,039  (-3.43) 51,168 — (2.63) 
1746—50 54,328 (—10.47) 23,355 (-10.87) 
1751-55 56,2226 (0.70) 49,759 (22.61) 
1756—60 39,161 (-7 58) 28,581 (-8.51) 
—— ee NE 


Source: Compiled from Bal Krishna, Appendices C and D, pp. 309-11. 
Note: The bracketed terms represent annual rates of growth. 


To assess the Company’s interest in Bengal’s wrought silk, we note that they 
took up the business earnestly before the colonial period, although there were 
legal prohibitions on its trade in Great Britain. Prohibitions had already been in 
vogue there since 1504 against the import of certain wrought silks.* These were 
intensified in 1700. According to an act of that year, '[F]rom and after the 29th 
day of September, 1701, all wrought silks, Bengals, and stuff mixed with silk or 
herba, of the manufacture of Persia, China, or the East Indies ... which are or shall 
be imported into this Kingdom, shall not be worn or otherwise used in Great Britain; 
and all goods imported after that day shall be warehoused ...’. Silk dresses, 
manufactured in Bengal, were thus banned in England.” Moreover, the ad valorem 
duty of 20 per cent, known as the *old impost of 1690', was continued down the 
ages by various acts of parliament." However, through the provision of ware- 
housing in the act of 1700, the East India Company imported silk articles from 
Bengal for re-export to other countries. Those articles could successfully compete 
with British products in her overseas market. Even with an export bounty, the 
British silk articles were unable to sustain the competition from Bengal in the 
export trade; and they met with competition from the smuggled wrought silks 
from Bengal in the domestic market as well. The fact that smuggling from Bengal 
was rampant is corroborated by various sources. According to a representation of 


™ By an act of 1454, the silk women of London were protected temporarily against the import of 
ribbons, fnoges, trimmings and embroidenes An act of 1463 further prohibited imports of laces, 
ribbons and fringes. Though annulled in 1482, they were further enacted in 1504. See Warner, 
British Suk Industry, pp. 2-3 

* Quoted in Kalikinkar Datta, ‘Silk industry and Murshidabad’, p. 214 

9 For details see N B. Harte, ‘State Control of Dress’, pp. 152-53. 
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the Company, '[T]he protective measures had not put a stop to the importation of 
Indian silks and chintz, which were universally popular on account of their beauty 
and cheapness, but had altered the channel of their supply"? Contemporary pamph- 
lets and poems also substantiate the veracity of the large-scale smuggling.» 
While discussing trade relations between Great Britain and India during this period, 
Bal Krishna describes how various silk articles and calicoes from India captured 
the market of ‘English silks; half-silks, worsted stuffs, say’s, perpetuanos, and other 
sorts" "^ He notes, ‘The main part of the Company's business consisted in providing 
piece-goods and silk stuffs for the English and European markets.’* This export 
market was mainly catered to from the interior silk districts of Bengal. Gathering 
evidence from the contemporary records of the custom-house, S. Bhattacharya 
describes it as ‘Thousands of pounds of wrought silk, doosuties, Bandannoes, 
Chunderbannies, silk romalls etc., packed in bales were sent periodically from 
Kasimbazar down the river Bhagirathi to Calcutta in a fleet of boats, numbering 
fifty to sixty, according to the quantity despatched’.* 

Table 1 shows that Britain took as much as about 65,000 pieces annually during 
1698-1702. After a lull over 1703-14, it grew steadily and touched a level of 
94,000 pieces per annum during 1731-35. Since the Company dealt increasingly 
in both silk piece-goods as well as in raw silk, there is no ground to conjecture 
that they discriminated against the former during that period. There had been in 
fact a declining trend in the series since 1738. But a similar trend was also discern- 
ible in the export of raw silk. Moreover, the former showed less volatility than the 
latter. On the average, the annual rate of decline was 1.99 per cent for wrought 
silks and 3.83 per cent for raw silks during 1738—60. We do not, therefore, accept 
the hypothesis that the East India Company harmed wrought silk manufacturing 
prior to 1757. 


I 


During the colonial era the Company's silk policy sought to promote the production 
of raw silks in Bengal in the interest of British industries. This was reflected in 
the Court's periodic instructions to the Bengal government. During the Napoleonic 
wars they communicated to Bengal, 'Our wish, at every hazard, [is] to rescue the 
body of British manufacturers from a precarious dependence on the capricious 
commercial policy of the enemy and especially our anxiety to afford a full and 
regular employment to many thousands of the poorer classes, working under British 
throwsters, who now are, and probably must continue, totally dependent on Bengal 


55 fbid., p. 140. 
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raw silk for that employment ....’*” Such a tilt in policy was, in fact, noticed after 
the Company assumed political power in Bengal.* However, as a dealer in the 
international market over a century, the East India Company knew that Bengal 
raw silks were of poor quality, being weak in strength, and having multiple ends. 
The European market, therefore, discounted these silks owing to the inability of 
workers to work in comfort with those defects,? and they were used only in peri- 
pheral articles like buttons and for sewing purposes. Their poor quality was not, 
however, due to inferior cocoons as one might suspect. In fact, Bengal could rear 
good cocoons. It was rather bad technology that took a heavy toll on their appear- 
ance and quality. The silk dealers and manufacturers in Great Britain were on 
record to vouch, ‘ [T]he staple of the Bengal raw-silk was equal to that of the Italian 
. or Spanish, and capable of being used for all the purposes to which the latter were 
applied, if reeled in the same manner, so as to render it easier to rewind, and to 
make it work with less waste." 

A series of development measures followed. In the Cossimbazar factory, the 
government employed silk experts, commissioned from Britain as well as from 
Italy and France, to train Bengal artisans in the European technology.“ A number 
of Italian and French reelers and mechanics were also stationed at the Company’s 
filatures in Bengal. They sought to diffuse European know-how of both sericulture 
and silk processing, particularly the drawing of silk from cocoons and spinning. 
Second, Italian plants and machinery were imported and installed at the factories 
of Cossimbazar, Bauleah, Coomercolly and Rungpore to help spread in Bengal 
the globally renowned silk technology of Novi.” Third, there were efforts to 
enhance the productivity and quality of cocoons by introducing imported worms, 
particularly from China. The Court commissioned in this regard the service of an 
expert silk broker in England to assess the advantages of the Chinese cocoons 
vis-à-vis the indigenous ones, locally called the desees. The expert stressed three 
advantages of the Chinese variety: (a) they completed cocoons in 10 days, one- 
fourth less the time required by the desee worms; (b) they were fed on ‘harsh and 
bad mulberry leaves’ that the desee worms rejected; and (c) they were more ‘hardy’ 
than their counterparts. According to him, ‘If the sample of raw silk in imitation 
to that from China was made from six to eight cocoons [of the Chinese origin], it 
would be quite firm enough for all the uses of China silk in Europe.'? While com- 
municating these views to the Bengal government, the Court observed, ‘Enclosed 


* Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor General in Council, dated 2 June 1812. 
reddo Lee Done e or eio to the Governo Seder im Council dated 20 Jan. 
1808. EICRD, Appendix. 
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are the remarks of a very judicious broker, on the muster of silk sent of the China 
assortments, that it may be seen how much it is worth culture.“ The government 
imported those cocoons from China (locally called the China or the Madrasee 
variety) in 1771“ along with mulberry saplings, and distributed those free of cost 
among cultivators in Bengal. 

Along with the thrust for better technology and worms, the government pro- 
moted the extension of land under sericulture. Rent was slashed by half for those 
lands, and that too was exempt for the first two years of cultivation. It undoubtedly 
gave an impetus to the clearance of jungle for sericulture over a vast tract of Bengal. 
Yet another thrust of the policy was to draw more workers into the industry, es- 
pecially for the purpose of winding, which was a specialised job. The Court knew 
that the wage for winders in Bengal was less than that in other jobs, making the 
profession less attractive. It, therefore, instructed the Bengal government ‘to increase 
them to such an extent, as to make them exceed the ordinary rate of wage’. In 
general, the government promoted a higher wage structure for processing raw silk. 

These measures brought astonishing changes in the industry. Technology was 
substantially improved in conformity with the European know-how and practices? 
so that British weavers were not disinclined to use the raw silk of Bengal. In fact, 
the overseas market responded very favourably to the first consignment of the 
new technology in 1772. Regarding that consignment the Court of Directors ob- 
served, ‘Mr Wiss had succeeded to administration in drawing a tolerable silk 
from the most ungrateful cocoons, that the sickliest worms under-the most un- 
favourable season, could produce; ... that it was the finer sizes that required refor- 
mation, which if accomplished, the Company would view with astonishment the 
advanced price, and eager demand for it.’“* Technological changes diffused, how- 
ever, with enormous rapidity, owing perhaps to the rich heritage of Bengal’s silk 
artisans, which the contemporary British experts and supervisors acknowledged 
profusely. Thus, the visiting British silk expert James Wiss noted, ‘The Natives 
had become very expert in reeling the silk at once from the pod.’ He reported in 
1775 that no other foreign expert was necessary to train the artisans as ‘their 
docility would render it unnecessary to send out any more superintendents, the 
object having been accomplished’. Echoihg a similar opinion the Company's 
Resident Joseph Pouchon observed, ‘[T]he machinery were suited to the genius 
of the country people.’*! It was true that the average Bengal silk could not compete 
in quality with the Italian variety. But it did not indicate the inability of Bengal 
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artisans to yield quality. A British silk trader observed, ‘The best qualities of 
Bengal silk sell in this market nearly as high as the best qualities of Italian silk; 
but we have very little Italian silk which sells here so low as some qualities of 
Bengal silk“? Thus, the quality could be ensured at Bengal filatures. The industry 
was presumably meant to cater to the vast low-price market in England, and there- 
fore volume mattered more than quality. A witness thus observed before a parlia- 
mentary select committee in 1830, '(T]here has always been such a quantity 
demanded, and the demand has been so great, that ıt has prevented paying requisite 
attention to the quality.’* It was further evident in 1831, "The attention of the 
natives is directed more to the quantity than to the quality of the article they pro- 
duce, in consequence of the great demand of the private trade.“ 

The government was also successful in diffusing Chinese worms in sericulture. 
On their popularity in Jungipore, a silk district of Bengal, its Resident once observed 
that their merits were ‘considered by the natives of so much importance, that the 
China worm is the favourite in their aurungs' 55 It was no less popular in Malda* 
and Cossimbazar. The Resident of Cossimbazar noted in 1809, "This [April] Bund 

. was Entirely composed of China cocoons ...' 5" The imported cocoons from China 
thus appear to have been thoroughly inculcated in Bengal’s sericulture by the 
turn of the century. The farmers did not, however, accept the Chinese mulberry 
saplings owing to the local belief that those came in contact with animal skins, an 
article of religious taboo, during overseas transit.5t 

Another breakthrough was achieved in the sphere of the production system. 
This was a cottage industry in Bengal.” The artisans sometimes took cocoons 
from traders in the form of advance (called dadans), and delivered raw silks to - 
them. However, they mostly preferred an independent system by organising both 
production and marketing on their own. This supposition is based on the evidence 
of innumerable local mandies across the silk districts of Bengal where artisans 
sold raw silks on their own. The domestic system of production was advantageous 


2 Evidenco of E Durant, S.C. on the Affairs of the East India Company (1831-32), PPHC, 
1831-32, v. 10, Part 1, p 309. 

? Evidence of Stephen Wilson, S.C. on the Affairs of the East India Company, PPHC, p 265. 
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2nd Report, 1830, and Report of 1830-31, PPHC, Part 1, v. 10, 1831-32, p. 467. 

*' Vide the Evidence of Stepben Wilson, S.C on the Affairs of the East India Company, PPHC, 
p. 266. 

* Vide the Letter of the Resident, Malda Factory, to the President, Board of Trade, dated 16 
Aug 1809 Proceedings of the Board of Trade, Commercial, 25 Aug. 1809, WBSA, Kolkata. 
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to them. In addition to enjoying the freedom to work and a congenial working en- 
vironment, the artisans could employ domestic labour in their job, and could sup- 
plement their income by other activities in the neighbourhood. But the East India 
Company was perhaps aware of the relative advantages of the factory system 
vis-à-vis the domestic system of production during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. The factory system was established in their filatures in Bengal. The scope 
for independent work by the artisans was reduced as the prices of cocoons were 
increased exorbitantly on account of the large-scale purchase by the Company. 
The Company also took resort to price-rigging to achieve this end: their factories 
were instructed to fix the cocoon price for compensating the cultivators even for 
winding, although those were offered in the green stage.® Moreover, the margin- - 
alisation of private traders by the state power narrowed down the independent job 
of silk reelers as they did not find ‘free vent for their commodities"! Some inci- 
dences of coercion against independent artisans were also reported.” These circum- 
stances compelled the winders and spinners to join the Company's band of workers. 
The emerging system not only curtailed their liberty to work at home, but also 
axed their income. Earlier they used to earn 50 per cent more than what they 
received under the factory system.? The artisans, therefore, resented it, and their 
grievance took a heavy toll in the form of wastage in production, causing its . 
profitability to sink. The Company, indeed, suffered a cumulative loss of £642,125 
in their silk business during 1774—79.“ Workers’ resistance to the factory system, 
however, subsided gradually by the early 1790s. Once the factory system had 
been successfully introduced, Bengal filatures were able to guarantee a uniform 
product standard, delivery time, and, above all, a regimented workforce in the silk 
culture of Bengal. 

The industry's technology and organisation were thus thoroughly reformed by 
the close of the eighteenth century in tandem with the requirements of the European 
market. At the beginning of the following century, we therefore find the British 
silk manufacturers unanimously resolve in a meeting, ‘That Bengal silk was be- 
come highly necessary in many branches of manufacture, and that from experi- 
meats lately made, it was found fit for purpose to which it had not before been 
thought suitable." Though capable of manufacturing different varieties of silk, 
Bengal filatures catered mainly to the low-price market from 1793 onwards, the 
market which had traditionally been supplied by Aleppo, Valentia, Naples, Calabria 
and other places in the Mediterranean.“ Table 2 shows that from 409,000 lbs per 
annum on the average during 1775—92, the export grew to 580,000 Ibs per annum 
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during 1796-1800. Trading became somewhat depressed in the first decade of 
the following century as the Napoleonic wars disrupted Britain’s export market 
in the final product. While the raw silk export from Bengal fell at an average rate 
of 2 per cent annually in this period, there was simultaneously an accumulation 
of stocks in Great Britain. Those unsold silks were, however, thrown in organzine 
to manufacture a substitute for thrown silk, then imported from Italy. Though 
initially opposed by British manufacturers, Bengal organzine became popular in 
England later on.” 

The export picked up again from 1810 onwards as the depression gradually 
subsided. Table 2 shows an annual growth rate of 9.73 per cent in nue trade for the 
period 1810—30 as a whole. 


Table 2 
Export of Raw Silks from Bengal, 1775-1835 


(an '000 Ibs per annum) 








Period Country-made Filature-made Total 
1775-92 - - 409 
1793-95 53 517 570 
1796-1800 5 375 580 
1801-5 137 320 457 
“1806-10 150 255 405 
1811-15 243 475 718 
1816-20 271 575 852 
1821-25 234 635 869 
1826—30 177 1,016 1,193 
1831-35 76 792 868 


Source: EICRD, Appendices A and F. 


Monopoly was an important objective of the colonial silk policy in Bengal. 
There had been state monopoly on the export of raw silk from the beginning. The 
monopoly was, however, at stake, owing primarily to the financial crisis the Com- 
pany encountered during the early colonial rule.* It was aggravated by the loss in 
the silk business, noted above. For the time being, the export business was left to 
the British service-holders and ‘free traders’ in 1779, subject to the condition that. - 
private consignments must be exported on the Company’s ships. A further re- 
laxation followed in 1783. Filatures were rented out subject to a provision for 
resumption on two years’ notice. The Company resumed their factory possession 
after the financial crisis abated in 1785. Though the exclusive trade privilege was 
also resumed in the same year, it was abandoned again in 1791. 

Monopoly was also sought to be established in production. We have noted that 
prior to the colonial rule, the Company had filatures at Murshidabad and Malda. 
Those firms were modernised and expanded, and new filatures were set up in all 
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sericulture districts of Bengal. The Company had altogether 11 silk filatures in 
1831-32, out of which eight were in the present jurisdiction of West Bengal and 
three in what now belong to Bangladesh. The number of basins in these filatures 
are aggregated to 16,546. Table 3 shows the details. 


Table 3 
The Company’s Silk Filatures in Bengal, 1831-32 
o a M———————————————— 
No of basın 

Establishments No. of factones Own Hired Total 

Banleah 9 2,018 - 2,018 
Commercolly 4 1,716 - 1,716 
Cossimbazar 2 1,075 792 1,867 
Hanpaul 6 766 - 766 
Jungypore 2 923 - 923 
Malda 2 480 1,002 1,482 
Radhnagar 12 2,594 200 2,794 
Rungpore 4 1,300 240 1,540 
Santrpore 2° 800 - 800 
Sonamukhy 1 302 1,350 1,652 
Surdah 4 888 100 988 
Total 48 12,862 3,684 16,546 


Source: EICRD, Appendices M (1-3) and F (2). 


Simultaneously with the development of state undertakings, private capital also 
grew apace in the industry. The Company encouraged private filatures from the 
early years of their administration. In 1776, a member of the Board of Trade ob- 
served, ‘In regard of the filature silk it is spoken of in terms of high approbation 
in all respects but its price, which it is observed continues to be high for the Com- 
pany’s advantage .... [Several people have erected Works in different parts of the 
Country for the manufacture of this article, who, by pains and deliquesce have 
brought ıt on a footing by which there is scarcely a doubt but it would be offered 
on terms highly advantageous to the Company ...'. Because of the government 
patronage, as many as 20 small-scale enterprises came up in Murshidabad with 
637 basins by 1787 (sec Table 4), while in Bauleah 1,810 basins were in operation." 
In Birbhum, the industry was carried out on a large scale. A single enterprise had 
1,200 basins at Gontea”' during the second half of the eighteenth century. 

The Company then purchased privately manufactured raw silks for forward 
trading in England. Available statistics reveal that the Company’s export of raw 


* Minutes of Barton, Proceedings of the Board of Trade, Commercial, 10 Dec. 1776, WBSA, Kolkata 
That the Court of Directors encouraged private initiatives is evident in the Memorial of Joseph Hodgson 
to the Board of Trade for tbe sale of raw silk manufactured by hum Seo Proceedings of the Board of 
Trade, Commercial, 8 Nov. 1776, WBSA, Kolkata. : 

? Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, p 196. 

7 Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 357-68. 
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silk, processed in private filatures, was infrequent and scanty during 1792-1801. 
From 1802 onwards it soared steeply, as is evident from Table 5. : 


Table 4 
Private Filatures in Murskidabad District 

No. of No. af No. of 
Name basins* Name basins* Name basins* 
Tarrakpore 112 (40) Pattoc Guatta 38 (11) Selaycumnagore 24 (7) 
Sreepore 80 (24) Simlah 24 (70) Polindah 12 (4) 
Nobeepore 30 (92) Suckteepore 40 (12) Moohulla 14 (4) 
Joruspore 100 (9) Suldapore 20 (6) Dofrabad 24 (7) 
Sydabad 20 (6) Bilnannah 24 (7) Ramnantpore 10 (30) 
Porumpore 10 (5) Polindah 8 (2) Ramnantpore 7 (5) 
Noada Polinda 20 (6) Soypur 20 (6) Total ` 637 (353) 


Source: Appendices to the Proceedings of the Board of Trade, 2 Oct. 1787, WBSA, Kolkata. 
Note: "Tbe bracketed terms represent capacities in '000 Ibs 


Table 5 
Export of Private Filature Silks by the Company (in '000 Ibs) 


Period Amount 

1802-5 122 44 

1806-10 107 35 

a 1811-15 173.52 
1816-20 198 12 

1821-25 167 35 

1826—30 126.03 

1831-35 54.45 





Company officials initially accused the private filatures of competing with them 
in the cocoon market as well as in the market for labour, especially winders. 
A Resident, thus, complained to the Board of Trade in 1778, 'Several pykars who 
devoted their time to the purchase of cocoons have lately built little mud stoves 
within earthen bassons & c. in the villages where the cocoons are purchased, and, 
by the assistance of the Company’s winders, make a kind of filature silk which 
they sell for ready money as fast as manufactured; by this means large quantities 
of cocoons are engaged for private trade and the Company’s winders daily desert- 
ing .... I submit to your consideration how highly necessary it is for the Company 
to engross this article of commerce and to prohibit the building of more filatures 
at all events.’ Subsequently, those enterprises began competing successfully 
in the product market as well. Their edge in the purchase of cocoons at favourable 
prices was because of their-relation with local rearers. It reduced input costs and 
ensured, at the same time, a higher plant utilisation ratio. Second, the Company's 


P Letter from the Chief of the Cossimbazar Factory to the President, Board of Trade, Proceedings 
of the Board of Trade, Commercial, 23 June 1778, WBSA, Kolkata : 
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overhead costs were very high on account of large factory buildings, palatial 
quarters? and, above all, high salary, commissions and perks™ for the European 
officers. Thus, the Digest of Evidence before the Commons' Committee, 1830, 
noted, "The price of the important article of silk was seen up far beyond what was 
reasonable, in consequence of mismanagement, and the want of sufficient control 
over the commercial Agent's proceedings; and this in a degree that could not 
have occurred with private traders. The cost of production at private filatures 
was Rs 12,106 per ton so that they could offer it at Rs 14,000 per ton in the 
market." The production cost was Rs 16,778 per ton in the Company's filatures.” 
At the market price of 16s per pound, the Company realised only 13.54 per cent 
profit from their own silk as against 35.97 per cent from the export of private raw 
silks even after the payment of 15.65 per cent to private owners. The competitive 
edge of the private enterprises, however, provoked the government to remove 
them from the industry. They tried to do so by increasing the price of cocoons in 
the market substantially. The inflated price ‘that the Company has given to the 
rearers of cocoons ... was beyond what any private individual could give.'" Thus, 
by artificially raising the cocoon price, the government was able to outdo the 
private sector. In support of this argument, a parliamentary witness of 1830 pointed 
out, ‘Facts will substantiate this. There have been attempts made to establish Euro- 
pean filatures in India, at very considerable cost, and under the very best manage- 
ment, but the two largest have been relinquished, after some years perseverance. ? 
Though the policy was described publicly as an income-support measure for poor 
natives, an ex-Resident of Santipur filature confessed before a parliamentary select 
committee, ‘It was done with the express purpose of excluding individuals from 
competing with them." Forcing them out of the industry, the Company took 


P According to the Evidence of Thomas Bracker, "The Company's agents live in very splendid 
homes, which cost a great deal of money [ have a brother in the service, who is acting commercial 
resident at Jungypore, and the house he lives in is positively a palace.’ S C on the Affairs of the 
East India Company (1831—32), Part 2, PPHC, 1831-32, Q. 1885. 

H Salaries of Residents in 1828 were: S.Rs 50,160 (Cossimbazar), S.Rs 48,486 (Bauleah), S Rs 
42,351 (Santipore), S.Rs 40,404 (Malda), S.Rs 34,570 (Commercolly), S Rs 31,297 (Surdah), 
S.Rs 30,463 (Jungypare), S.Rs 30,063 (Rednagore), S.Rs 25,766 (Harripaul), S Rs 29,064 (Sonamukhy) 
and S.Rs 22,637 (Rungpore) See the evidence of W. Simon, S.C. on the Affairs of tho East India 
Company (1831-32), Part 2, p 34. 

73 Digest of the Evidence taken before the House of Commons’ Report on commercial subjects, 

. PPHC, v. 10, 1830, Appendix 

9 See the evidence of J. Wilkinson, Evidence taken before tbe House of Commons’ Report on 
commercial subjects, PPHC, Q No. 2204. 

7 Ibid. Q.No. 2192. 

7 Ibid. Q.No. 2196. 

P Evidence of Enoch Durant, Evidence taken before the House of Commons’ Report on 
commercia! subjects, PPHC, p 310. He perhaps referred to the enterprises of Mr Prushed at Guntea 
in Birbhum and of Mr Watson in Midnapore, which were also referred to in the Evidence of Andrew 
Ramsey, S.C. on the Affairs of the East India Company (1830). 

9 Evidence of J Wilkinson, Q.No. 2194. 
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their filatures on hire. Table 3 shows that there were 3,684 private basins on hire 
in the Company’s filatures. Hired basins outnumbered the captive arrangements 
` at Sonamukhi and Malda, and were no less significant at Cossimbazar. The gradual 
elimination of private enterprises is also evident from Table 5, which confirms 
that the East India Company steadily reduced their dealings in privately produced 
silks since 1820. From 198,000 Ibs per annum during 1816-20, such consignments 
fell to around 55,000 Ibs per annum during 1831-35. 

Finance was another important component of the colonial silk policy. While 
for other industries like indigo" the Company’s fund was available only for trading, 
the raw silk industry obtained both term capital and working capital from the Com- 
pany. As a result its development never suffered from a dearth of funds. The 
Company invested S.Rs 94,000 at Cossimbazar in 1770 for a capacity of 112 
basins;" so the average investment comes to S.Rs 840 per basin. Projected on this 
basis, total investment is estimated at S.Rs 6.50 million for the Company’s captive 
capacity and S.Rs 2.81 million for their hired capacity, aggregating to S.Rs 9.31 
million. Regarding the working capital, Table 6 reports a relevant time series. 


: Table 6 
Working Capital for the Raw Silk Branch, 1814-31 
(in million sicca Rupees) 
cs ————Ó—— ES 
Year Amount Year Amount 
ee OE H 
1814 ' 440 1823 6 67 
1815 293 1824 5.17 
1816 2.15 1825 5.68 
1817 2.41 1826 7.13 
1818 507 1827 751 
1819 3.90 1828 7.85 
1820 6.03 1829 7.84 
1821 6.54 1830 7.31 
1822 6.68 1831 6.67 


Source: EICRD, Appendix I, No. 6, p 95. 


Employment opportunities were created directly in the industry for winding 
and spinning (and their helpers), and indirectly in sericulture. Division of labour 
existed, as noted above, among winders and spinners on the one hand, and silk- 
farmers (called chasars), on the other. The farmers did not usually venture into 
winding," although they were poor. According to Montgomery Martin, "The people 
[rearers] are so necessitous, that, whenever they can procure advance for the 
cocoons, they always sell the produce of their plantation in that state ...' 5 Spinners 


*' Ray, ‘Indigo Dye Industry’, pp. 199-224. 

* Proceedings of the Controlling Committee of Commerce, 31 Aug 1773, WBSA, Kolkata 

© Evidence of E Durant, p. 311. 

* Evidence of Andrew Ramsay, Evidence taken before the House of Commons’ Report on com- 
mercial subjects, PPHC, p. 220. 

™ Martin, History, Antiquities, pp. 871—72. 
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and winders were available at low wages, notwithstanding their high productivity. 
In England a reeler, by working on one basin, obtained 10 ounces of silk a day from 
each skein, as against eight ounces a day per skein 1n Bengal; but the Bengali reelers 
wound two skeins at once on the reel while ‘at Tiverton only one’ could be wound.* 
The productivity in Bengal was thus 60 per cent higher than that in England. We 
document below (Table 7) different categories of employment opportunities at 
Rungpore factory along with their annual wages in 1814. 


Table 7 
Employment Opportunities at Rungpore Factory in 1814 
Nabobgunge Peergunge Bogra Garrldow Total 
No. Wage No Wage No. Wage No. Wage No. Wage 
Category (S.Rs) (S.Rs) (S Rs) (S Rs) (S Rs) 
Spinner 305 6,500 250 5,300 275 6,000 155 3,800 985 21,600 
Winder 340 5,000 250 3,700 275 5,000 155 2,725 1,020 16,425 
Woodmen & 
other coolies 90 1,160 65 820 75 900 45 310 275 3,090 
Fire-boy 50 340 35 200 45 200 25 200 155 940 
Total 785 13,000 600 10,020 670 12,100 380 7,035 2,435 42,155 


Source: Proceedings of the Board of Trade, Commercial, 31 Mar. 1815, WBSA, Kolkata 


It appears that the annual wage rate was S.Rs 21.93 for spinners, S.Rs 16.10 for 
winders, S.Rs 11.60 for woodmen and other coolies, and S.Rs 6.06 for fire-boys. 
Given that there were 1,300 basins at Rungpore, we calculate the category-wise 
employment at each basin on the basis of the above figures." Using those as norms, 
we estimate in Table 8 various employment opportunities at the Company's silk 
filatures in Bengal where captive and hired basins were at 12,862 and 3,684 res- 
pectively in 1830. 


Table 8 
Estimated Levels of Employment in the Company's Silk Fllatures in Bengal 
lo at 
Category Norm (employment per basin) Own basins Hired basins Total 
Spinner 0.7577 9,745 2,791 12,536 
Winder 0 7846 10,092 2,890 12,982 
Porter 02115 2,720 TI9 3,499 
Fire-boy 0 1192 1,533 439 1,972 
Total 1 8730 24,090 6,899 30,989 


** Evidence of J Wilkinson, Q.No. 2204 

" According to the Resident of Commercolly, the level of employment was 151,185 in 1812, 
314,925 in 1813 and 289,169 in 1814, with annual wages at S Rs 16,931, S.Rs 35,666 and S.Rs 32,859 
respectively Letter of the Resident, Commercolly Factory, to the Secretary, Board of Trade, dated 
12 June 1815; Proceedings of the Board of Trede, Commercial, 31 Mar 1815, WBSA, Kolkata. Since 
these wage bills were much less than those at Rungpore, it seems that they refer to the total of daily 
employment. 
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This estimation indicates that around 31,000 workers were employed in the 
Company’s silk filatures in Bengal. According to N.G. Mukherjee, however, a 
filature with 100 basins employed a total of 216 workers." If we use it as a norm, 
the total employment comes to around 36,000 with 27,782 persons 1n captive basins 
and 7,957 persons in hired ones. 

To estimate employment opportunities in sericulture, we note that a village 
family used to rear 7 maunds of silk worm annually,” and that the price per maund 
was S.Rs 5 As. 5 for the desee variety and S.Rs 4 As. 15 for the Chinese variety.” 
The sale proceeds were thus S.Rs 35 at an average price of S.Rs 5 per maund. 
Setting aside S.Rs 5 as the cost of production and land rent,” we estimate an 
annual income of S.Rs 30 for each family.” The invoice cost of Bengal raw silk 
in England was, however, Rs 8.55 million, an average for the period 1828—29 to 
1830-31. To ascertain the share of cocoon cost in it, we consider in Table 9 the 
following cost structure for the production of raw silk. 


Table 9 
Break-up of Production Cost for Filature Silks in Bengal in 1776 


(for 10 seers 12 chatak) 


Rate Cost 

Particulars S.Rs As. P. S Rs As. P. 
Cost of cocoons 9 6 0 100 12 6 
Deduct sale of chassams 9 4 0 I 5 6 

Balance 99 7 0 
Winding charges 

Wage bill 2 2 0 22 13 6 

Firewood 0 8 0 5 6 0 

Others 1 5 6 
Total 129 0 0 


Source: Proceedings of Board of Trade, Commercial, 10 Dec. 1776, WBSA, Kolkata. 


The cost details thus reveal that filature silks were processed at S.Rs 129 for 
10 seers 12 chatak, that is, S.Rs 12 per seer, in which cocoons accounted for 78 
per cent. In view of the higher establishment costs ip later days, the cost of cocoons 
is taken at 60 per cent. Out of the invoice cost of raw silk export, the cocoon cost 


* Mukherjee, Silk Fabrics of Bengal, p. 35. A parliamentary witness revealed that 800 workers 
were employed in a fall season in a filature of 400 basins, i.e., two workers per basin. See the 
evidence of J Wilkinson, Evidence taken before the House of Commons’ Report on commercial 
subjects, PPHC, Q 2318 

P Martin, History, Antiquities, pp 871-72. 

™ Proceedings of the Board of Trade, Commercial, 5 Aug. 1809, WBSA, Kolkata. 

*! Martin, History, Antiquities, pp. 871—72. 

9 The Board of Trade revealed their income at slightly less than S.Rs 20 per begah. See EICRD, 
Appendix I, no. 3. 

? Letter from Henry St. George Tucker to G. Bentick, Chairman, S.C. on Sugar and Coffee 
Plantation (1847), PPHC, 1847-48, v. 23, Part 1, p 270 
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thus comes to S.Rs 5.13 million, which is estimated to provide employment to 
around 147,000 families at the rate of S.Rs 35 per family (including production 
cost). These estimates of employment in raw silk and sericulture do not include 
the persons processing the wares for internal trade, and suffer certainly from a 
downward bias. 


In 


Unlike the congenial environment for manufacturing raw silk, there were policy 
discriminations, both at home and abroad, against silk weaving in Bengal. We 
have already noted that Great Britain had erected trade barriers against her wrought 
silks at the beginning of the eighteenth century, though it was not very effective. 
The demand for effective protection gained momentum in England after the com- 
mencement of colonial rule in Bengal. As part of the movement, British silk manu- 
facturers stated to the House of Lords in 1764 that there should be parliamentary 
intervention to curb the Company's trade in imported wrought silks as 1t competed 
with the British silk interest in both domestic and export markets alike. To safeguard 
the domestic 1nterest, they lobbied for more sanctions against these articles by 
hiking tariff as well as further penalties on smuggling. Though initially disinclined, 
the British parliament later succumbed to the violent representations of the silk 
lobby who ‘destroyed several shops where foreign goods were exhibited’.™ A strict 
regime of protection began in 1765.5 The British policy environment became 
crucial to the industries in Bengal for two reasons. First, it determined the course 
of domestic economic policies in Bengal during colonial rule; and second, as 
England was her main trade partner, the 1ndustry's overseas outlet threatened to 
dry up as a consequence of the discriminatory policies. 

Instead of diluting those prohibitions even after the onset of laissez-faire in 
1812-13, there were moves to strengthen protection. In 1818—19, for example, 
Coventry's silk weavers moved the House of Commons with an appeal to curb 
import on the grounds that they were suffering. In spite of evidence to the contrary, 
a parliamentary select committee underscored certain sanctions as 'absolutely 
necessary' for the prosperity of the industry. It was, however, criticised from 
various corners. A British analyst observed, ‘ [T]hat the master manufacturer, who 
saw one establishment after another rising up around him, while, at the same time, 
his own commercial transactions were continually extended, should declare his 
opinion that this increase of the trade was occasioned by the distress which accom- 
panied it, and should pray, as a remedy, for the imposition of additional restrictions 
upon his trade, is somewhat surprising; and when, in compliance with this prayer, 
acommittee of legislators are seen gravely recommending enactments ... it becomes 
difficult to withhold the expression of astonishment ....'5 In a similar tone, 


*! Schober, Silk Industry, 1930, p. 12 
9 Larden, Origin of Sllk Manufacture, p 48. 
" Ibid , p 74. 
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a member of the Company’s Court of Directors in 1823, Henry St. George Tucker 
asked, ‘What is the commercial policy which we have adopted in this country with 
relation to India? The silk manufactures and its piece-goods made of silk and 
cotton intermixed have long since been excluded altogether from our market ....’” 
The parliament, however, rejected these recommendations and constituted afresh 
a select committee of the House of Lords. On the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee, Great Britain repealed the import ban on wrought silks in 1826. 

While dismantling prohibitions, Bengal wrought silks were left to bear a tariff 
burden of 20 per cent ad valorem, and thus continued to suffer from discrimin- 
ations. Great Britain sought to rationalise this act of discrimination in various 
ways. One argument was that the British silk industry had been developed at the 
cost of her woollen one; if it were destroyed because of a soft tariff on Bengal 
wrought silks, Britain would suffer a double loss.™ In a different line of defence, 
a British weaver argued, ‘[I]n justice to the English operative there should be a 
duty imposed upon the importation of these goods which would put them on a 
level with ourselves. Now, if the Hindustanece can live at 144d or 2d a day, and if 
an Englishman cannot live at less than 2s a day, we think it very hard that the 
weaver in India should send his goods here and compete with us upon such very 
unfair terms.’” Similar arguments were also echoed elsewhere. ‘[S]ome protection 
is called for, because the foreign manufacturer is in the country of production, 
while the cost of raw material is enhanced to us by the expense of carriage .... But 
while the expense of living is higher in Great Britain than it is in those countries 
whose political and financial circumstances place them in a less artificial state, 
the wages of labour ought to be and will be higher than something like an equal 
ratio. Greater comforts are needed by the English artisans, in consequence of the 
less favourable climate.’ To quote a British weaver again, ‘[I]t [the import of 
Bengal wrought silk] would have the effect of destroying this branch of trade [in 
England]; and if so, 1t would rob of their employment, and consequently of the 
means of living honestly by their labour ... and would make them destitute and 
reckless, and cause them to become a burden to the rest of the society, whose bur- 
dens are already too heavy.''?! 

Both the British and Indian mercantile classes protested against those discrimin- 
ations. The Bengal corahs, for example, were disabled to compete with British silk 
handkerchiefs in England by the impost of 3—4s a piece, notwithstanding their 
excellence in similar competitions in the Contineat.!™ This article England imported 


? Quoted in Kalikinkar Datta, ‘Silk Industry and Murshidabad', p 214. 

9 See Rowley, ‘Report on the Utilisation of Silk’, p. 91. 

? Evidence of Thomas Cope, Report of S C. on the petition of East India Co (1840), PPHL, v. 22 

V? | arden, Origin of Silk Manufacture, p. 87. 

1H Evidence of Thomas Cope, Evidence taken before the House of Commons’ Report on 
commercial subjects, PPHC, Q.No. 6483. 

™ Evidence of George De H Larpent, Minutes of Evidence before S C. on the petition of the 
East India Company (1840), Q.375. 
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by 390,000 pieces in 1839, but consumed only 38,000 pieces, re-exporting 352,000 
pieces to Germany, Holland and Belgium where the duty was low.'? The small 
market in England could only be explained by her tariff barrier, for contemporary 
British fashion wanted Bengal goods. According to British traders, ‘[A]s the British 
public is as rich, and perhaps richer, than the Foreign Public, and Silk Handker- 
chiefs are an Article liked here, there would be a considerable Demand for the 
Home Trade if the Duty did not prevent their consumption." * Being confident of 
their marketability in Great Britain,'5 some of them even ventured into silk manu- 
factories in Bengal with an eye on the British market. However, their ventures 
failed. An owner of a failed enterprise witnessed, ‘I can state for myself, that we 
made an attempt in 1830, upon rather a large Scale, to print in India [precisely in 
Calcutta], by sending Blocks from this Country to adapt the Handkerchiefs to 
British Taste, but it failed, and I consider myself that it failed from the Difficulty 
of introducing the Article for Home Consumption in consequence of the Duty." '% 
The British ‘free’ traders in Bengal protested: ‘That is the very Evil we complain 
of, the Injustice to India, in giving British Manufacturers a Protection to the 
Exclusion of the Indian Manufacturers. '” The Bengali merchants were no less 
vocal. To the Privy Council of Trade, they represented, "That the fabrics of Great 
Britain are consumed in Bengal without any duties being levied thereon to protect 
the native fabrics. That the fabrics of Bengal are charged with the following duties 
when they are used in Great Britain: on manufactured cloths—10 per cent; on 
manufactured silk —24 per cent. Your Petitioners most humbly implore your Lord- 
ship's consideration of these circumstances, and they feel confident, that no dis- 
position exists in England to shut the door against the industry of any part of the 
inhabitants of this great empire." * They demanded the abolition of those discrimin- 
ations *without exception of sect, country or colour'. Even the Court of Directors 
voiced their protest against the discriminatory tariff after their business interest 
had ceased in India. They observed in 1840, ‘In regard to Silk Piece Goods, the 
Inequality is still greater .... That the Inequalities are the more grievous from the 
disadvantage being thrown on the poorer country.’'” However, in the same year 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords observed, ‘It has so long been the Pol- 
icy of this Country to foster its own Silk Manufacture, and the Interests involved 
therein are so extensive, that there may be Reasons for declining to make any such 
Alternation in the Duty as might have the Effect of leading to any considerable 


19 [bid , Q.No 1294. 

94 Thid. 

155 Thid., Q No. 366. 

1% Evidence of George De H. Larpent, Evidence taken before the House of Commons’ Report 
on commercial subjects, PPHC, Q No. 368 

19 [bid., Q No. 1294. 

9 Petition to His Mayesty’s Privy Council of Trade, dated 1 Sept 1831, signed by ‘117 natives 
of high respectability’, RSCAEIC (1831-32), Part 2, Appendix. 

19 Petition of the East India Company to the House of Lords dated 14 Feb 1840, sec RSCAEIC 
(1840), Appendix 
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Displacement of British Industry in that Branch of Manufacture ....’!!° The British 
policy-makers were aware that the competitiveness of Bengal's silk textiles should 
not be equated to that of her cotton textiles, which fared miserably against the 
competition of Manchester. A parliamentary committee was on record to state in 
1830, "The Committee understand [sic] that in the case of cotton it would be a 
Matter of Feeling, but would produce no practical Result in the Alternation of the 
Duties ...’. '[B]ut in the case of the Twenty percent Duty upon Silk Goods’, there 
was a strong opinion that ‘reduction of Duty would materially increase the pro- 
duction [in Bengal]'.!!! It would ‘be a great boon to India’. 

The industry was no more comfortable at home under the Company’s govern- 
ance. Unlike raw silks, very little silk was woven at the Company’s own establish- 
ments. The greater part of their business was procured from the weavers who were 
the backbones of the industry. The trouble for weaving in Bengal, however, emerged 
from the state policy to eliminate private traders from the market, which resulted 
in too much power being invested with the buyer. For, taking away the business 
from individual merchants, the Company mopped up, by way of an early advance, 
the so-called putney silk that was used for weaving in Bengal. There is plenty of 
evidence of factory residents seeking early advances to accomplish this job, which 
the Board of Trade granted. On 5 August 1809, for example, Cossimbazar’s Resident 
submitted to the Board, '[I]t is of the utmost consequence the Advance should be 
issued to me without further delay, for ... the Bazar Merchants will otherwise be 
buying up all the July Bund Putney, which will be of injurious tendency in realising 
the Investment of silk piece goods for the current year.'!? ‘On this head,’ the 
minutes noted, ‘the Board entirely concurs with the Resident',!? and advised the 
treasury accordingly. The general fund was often used for this specific purpose 
with permissions from the Board.!™ Through these practices, however, the Com- 
pany starved the independent weavers of raw materials, forcing them to work on 
their behalf. The private merchants were also eliminated. The price of putney silk 
escalated because of the Company's effort to marginalise the private traders and 
independent weavers. Its price per seer of 76 sicca weight rose in Cossimbazar 
from S.Rs 6 As.3 in 1799 to S.Rs 6 As.6 in 1800, S.Rs 7 As.12 in 1801 and further 
to S.Rs 8 As.8 in 1802.!5 

Several incidents of coercion were also reported with respect to the Company's 
silk contract with the weavers. The latter were liable for prosecution at the Dewani . 


1^ RSCAEIC (1840), p. xxl 

t! Rytdence of George De H. Larpent, Evidence taken befote the House of Commons’ Report 
on commercial subjects, PPHC, Q.No. 376. i 

11 Letter of the Resident, Cossimbazar Factory, to the Acting Secretary, Board of Trade, 5 Aug 
1809, PBTC, 25 Aug 1809, WBSA, Kolkata 

13 PBTC, 8 Dec. 1809, WBSA, Kolkata. 

14 See, for example, Letter of the Resident, Cossimbazar Factory, to the Secretary, Board of Trade, 
PBTC, 16 June 1815, WBSA, Kolkata. 

15 Letter from the Resident, Cossimbazar Factory, to the President, Board of Trade, PBTC, 29 
Dec. 1809, WBSA, Kolkata. 
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Adalat if they failed to meet their commitments either due to negligence in work 
or for delivering goods to private merchants. There were frequent allegations that 
Company officials forced the weavers to sign the silk contract. Two Bengali 
zeminders complained in 1809, ‘There was a new Filature Established within our 
zemindarry by the Commercial Resident of the Hurripaul Aurung on the part of 
Government in 1807.... [T]he inhabitants ... weave Dhotees, Cashas & c. cloths 
and pay the Government Revenue and gain their livelihood. They do not know 
how to weave cloths of any great value nor do they receive Advance of Government 
or weave cloths for other indifferent Dealers or merchants. The ... Gomostah 
forcibly sent Sepoys, Chuprassies, Burkundauzes and Peons to the Villages ... in 
the month of November this year, seized all the Tenants and lodge them in con- 
finement in the Factory, beat them and made advances for Chuttisa Gurra and 
Handkerchiefs. The Tenants did not receive the Advance/of their free will but from 
apprehension of ill treatment and executed Engagements. In consequence of such 
Acts of oppression of the Gomostah our Tenants can not stay in the village and pay 
their Rents for which Reason large balance of Rent are due to them ....’""° These 
were, according to Rowley, ‘nothing but oppression and high-handedness'!" on 
the part of the Company. 

The industry also suffered from the policies of the local government While 
trading in Bengal’s wrought silks, the Company’s government never lost sight of 
promoting British silk interest. Against a 20 per cent tariff on Bengal silk articles 
in England, there was a tariff of only 3 per cent for British goods in India. Moreover, 
the Bengal government evidently induced ‘the manufacturers of wrought silk to 
quit that branch and take to the winding of raw silk’,'™ so that the colonial supply 
of raw materials could be augmented at the expense of her finished products. 
These policies indicate that during the Company raj, the Bengal government gen- 
erally discouraged the weaving of silk. 

In spite of such policies at home and abroad, Bengal’s wrought silk industry 
survived through the first half of the nineteenth century. Prior to colonial rule, the 
Company’s maximum export took place (as seen in Table 1) during 1731-35, 
with an annual export of 94,380 pieces. It subsequently dropped to 28,581 pieces 
per annum during 1756—60. Available evidence shows that the Company ordered 
70,000 pieces of silk goods from the factories at Rungpore, Jungypore and 
Cossimbazar in 1777—78.!? From Cossimbazar alone, the Board of Trade received 


116 Translation of the petition of Raja Cossinath Roy and Shibchunder Roy, Zemeiders of Turry 
Colora & c. to the Board ot Trade, PBTC, 29 Dec. 1809, WBSA, Kolkata 

1 Rowley, ‘Report on the Utilisation of Silk’, p 92 

nt BICRD, pp vii-vlii. See also Datta, ‘Silk Industry and Murshidabad’. He notes, “These 
oppressions of the English Company's Agents and gomastas on the silk weavers and the Company’s 
policy of forcing them to work as winders must have caused a gradual decline of the industry 
making its revival in a well-marked degree impossible’, p 215. 

49 PBTC, 3 Jan. 1777, WBSA, Kolkata 
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17,263 pieces on one occasion,” and 10,000 pieces on another in 1809," aggregat- 
ing to 27,263 pieces. Again, in 1814-15, the Resident of Cossimbazar despatched 
45,582 pieces as against an order for 36,000 pieces, while in the following year 
the Court’s order was 30,900 pieces for the article.'* Apart from these, there was 
trade by non-European merchants, especially for domestic consumption in India. 
In 1764-68 they traded 71,495 pieces annually in Murshidabad. The up-country 
trade from this place, as registered at the Patna Custom House, was 23,271 pieces 
in 1775, 43,106 pieces in 1776 and 56,462 pieces in 1777.!? This data confirms 
that the business in wrought silk did not decline in Bengal through 1815-16. 
Trade statistics from 1819—20 onwards, shown in Table 10, are also indicative of 
its prosperity. 


Table 10 
Exports of Silk Plece-goods from Bengal, 1819-33 

Arrival from interior Export from Arrival from interior Export from 

of province to Calcutta port of province to Calcutta port 

Calcutta port (Rs in '000) Calcutta port (Rs. In '000) 
Year (in pieces) Year (in pieces) 
1819-20 N.A. 2,850 1827-28 455,439 2,729 
1820-21 364,530 2,500 1828-29 454,828 2,214 
1821-22 377,172 3,600 1829-30 456,714 2,811 
1822-23 559,259 3,322 1830-31 406,260 3,222 
1823-24 599,225 2,578 1831-32 N.A. 3,637 
1824-25 468,336 3,595 1832-33 N.A. 3,286 
1825-26 564,864 3,879 1833-34 N.A. 3,671 
1826-27 480,504 3,081 
Source: Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, 1831-32, 


Appendix 31 


The export of Bengal’s wrought silk was worth Rs 2.85 million in 1819-20, 
and in real terms, 0.36 million pieces in 1820-21. The volume of export increased 
almost steadily to 0.56 million pieces and its value to Rs 3.88 million in 1825-26. 
Though the volume suffered a setback during 1826-30, the value series shows 
that it was only short-lived. After falling to Rs 2.21 million in 1828-29, the value 
of export revived to Rs 3.22 million in 1830-31 and further to Rs 3.64 million in 
1831-32. 

Table 11 documents the export direction of silk piece-goods from Calcutta port 
during the 1820s. In this period, Great Britain and the United States formed the 
largest market. While the maximum consignments were transhipped to the United 


4° PBTC, 15 Dec 1809, WBSA, Kolkata. 

4! PBTC, 9 Jan. 1810, WBSA, Kolkata. 

7? Letters from the Resident of Cossimbazar to the Acting President, Board of Trade, dated 7 
June 1815, and 8 June 1816; PBTC, 16 Jan. 1815, WBSA, Kolkata 

' Mohsin, A Bengal District in Transition, p. 35. 
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Kingdom more frequently, the United States occasionally took the lead, for ex- 
ample in 1824-25 and again in the two successive years of 1828-29 and 1829-30. 
The next in importance was the market in the Gulf. There were also regular, though 
negligible, supplies to Mauritius and Pegu. 





Tabk 11 
Export Direction of Silk Plece-goods from Calcutta Port, 1823—30 (im pieces) 
Arabia 
Year UK USA France Mauritius & Persa Pegu Others Total 
1823-24 130,120 108,107 1,130 3,764 75,664 216 19218 338,279 
(3846) (31.96) (0.33) (1.12) (22.37) (0.08) (5.68) (100.00) 
1824-25 161,785 201,707 702 1,876 97,298 225 10,070 473,663 


(3416) (4258) (015) (040 (20.54) (005 (212) (100.00) 
1825-26 202,113 143,339 1,131 1,702 85,140 21,773 7,808 463,006 
(43.65) (30.97) (024) (0.37) (1839) (4.70) (1.68) (10000) 
1826-27 207,368 17,983 8,879 2,231 57,081 14,050 17,085 324,677 
(63.85) (555) (274) (0.70) (17.58) (4.32) (5.26) (100 00) 
1827-28 153,977 94,516 314 4,822 44,TT1 3,716 10,331 312,453 
(49.28) | (3025) (0.10) (1.54) (14.33) (1.19) (3.31) (100.00) 
1828-29 93,529 170,706 961 2,204 33,499 1,559 4,125 306,583 
(30.50) (55.67 (032) (0.72) (10.92) (0.52) (1.35) (100.00) 
1829-30 131,551 161,044 1,042 5,665 50,699 4,980 3,386 358,367 
(36.70) (44.94) (0.30) (1.58) (14.15) (1.39) (094) (100.00) 
Source: Report from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, 1831-32, - 


Appendix 34, No.1. 
Note: The bracketed terms represent the percentage of total 


Bengal could not, however, penetrate significantly into France during this period 
because of a ban on her trade. France's share in Bengal export was only 2.74 per 
cent in 1826-27, and stagnated at less than 1 per cent in the remaining years. Once 
the import ban was repealed there in the early 1830s, however, the market grew 
very fast. Bandannoes and handkerchiefs, made in Bengal, became very popular. 
France imported these articles from England worth £29,500 in 1832, which in- 
creased to £114,400 in 1835 and further to £168,500 in 1839. In the corresponding 
years, the export of similar products of British-make declined from £50,600 to 
£16,800 and further to £5,500.7* As a result, Bengal's share in the British silk 
trade in France increased from around 37 per cent in 1832 to 87 per cent in 1835, 
causing hardship to British manufacturers. A parliamentary witness in England, 
therefore, lamented, ‘[I]mmediately the prohibition [on Indian silk products] was 
taken off [in France], the British trade to France was annihilated.”'* 


1 See the table submitted by Henry St. George Tucker before S.C. on the petition of tbe East 


India Company, Appendix, PPHL, 1840. 
15 Evidence of Henry St. George Tucker, PPHC, Q.No. 6379 
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We also have a record of the thriving trade for Bengal wrought silks in Great 
Britain during the 1830s, especially for bandannoes, choppahs and corahs. Prior 
to the repeal of the ban on the import of Bengal wrought silks in 1826, these products 
were smuggled in to some extent, but the greater part of her domestic demand 
was catered to by the imitation products in domestic manufactories. Table 12 shows 
that England steadily imported these articles over the 1830s for domestic con- 
sumption as well as for the purpose of re-export. In this period, she annually con- 
sumed 53,000—94,000 pieces of Bengal-made bandannoes and choppahs, and 
13,000-56,000 pieces of Bengal-made corahs (except in 1832). A striking feature 
in the reported series is that out of these imports, Britain re-exported more than 
what was consumed domestically."5 In an average year, the re-export exceeded 
the domestic consumption by 140,244 pieces for corahs, and by 4,200 pieces for 
bandannoes and choppahs during 1831-39. Because of this rising trend of re- 
export, British wrought silks lost the Continental market to Bengal. British supplies 
to Germany, Italy, Spain and South America were, according to a parliamentary 
witness, ‘replaced by the Indian cloth'.'? As a result, a depression-like situation 
loomed over the British silk industry. Employment was cut, and the wage rate 
dropped. Referring to these events, a British silk weaver narrated in 1840, ‘The 
weavers were immediately reduced, in some places, 40 to 50 per cent, and the 
greatest distress pervaded the trade; the parish officers and public charity supplied 
the desideratum of employment; the honest workman lost his independence, and 
became a parish pauper.’'# 

Overseas markets apart, Bengal silk articles were demanded in different pro- 
vinces of India. Although intra-provincial trade statistics are lacking, we can cal- 
culate the volume of inter-provincial trade from the statistics of Bengal’s sea- 
bome trade. The silk piece-goods which arrived at Calcutta Port but were not sent 
abroad should represent their transhipment to other Indian provinces. Based on 
this premise, we estimate that around 150,000 pieces of silk articles were sent 
annually to other provinces of India on sea-routes. 

Employment opportunities in this industry are estimated heze on the basis of 
the following methodology: the wage-shares for different workers (winders, spin- 
ners and weavers) in the total cost of production are first derived from available 
information; those are then multiplied by the invoice value of Bengal wrought 
silks to estimate their wage bills; deflated by their contemporary wage rates, the 
data generates their respective levels of employment.'® This estimation does not 


56 See in this connection the evidence of Mevill, op.cit. Q.No. 368 and Q.No. 370 
!? Evidence of Henry St George Tucker, Evidence taken before the House of Commons' Report 
on commercial subjects, PPHC, Q.No. 6224 
?* Evidence of John Prout, Evidence taken before the House of Commons’ Report on commercial 
subjects, PPHC, 1840, v. 8, Q.No. 6625 
1» This estimation procedure requires three sets of information. (a) the production cost of silk (P), 
6) the shares of wages W, G = 1,2,3) for different categories of workers (winders, spinners and weavers) 


n 
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count the winders and spinners, who have already been accounted for in the 
estimation of employment in the raw silk brancb, as the wrought silk industry 
used a particular type of raw silk, the putney silk, which was not exported from 
Bengal. Our estimation does not, therefore, suffer from double counting. The 
shares of different workers in the production cost are shown in Table 13. 


Table 12 
Import of Bandannoes, Choppahs and Corahs ix England during the 1530s (in pieces) 
D —————MM—MM———————— 
Bandannoes & Choppahs Corahs 
Delivery 

Year Import Home Export Total Import Home Export Total 
1831 71,300 66,600 28,400 95,000 66,400 29,800 55,200 85,000 
1832 165,100 67,800 54,400 122,200 67,700 4,200 44,100 48,300 
1833 142,500 72,300 83,700 156,000 119,800 17,200 101,800 119,000 
1834 173,800 73,000 79,000 152,000 98,400 13,500 91,900 105,400 
1835 205,200 93,700 122,500 216,200 217,800 49,600 181,100 230,700 
1836 104,700 86,200 67,300 153,500 211,800 30,200 147,100 177,300 | 
1837 163,800 63,300 64,900 128,200 304,800 45,700 223,400 269,100 
1838 112,400 55,200 106,000 161,200 338,500 16,500 310,100 326,600 
1839 146,400 52,800 62,500 115,300 363,600 38,200 352,400 390,600 


Source: Evidence of J C. Mevill, PPHC, 1840, v 22, Q. 373. 
Note: Stocks, not reported here, explain the differences between import and delivery 


: Table 13 
Manufacturing Cost of Stripped Taffetas (21 x 2 cubits) 
«cr mac e M Lu ee 
Com - 
Particulars Rate S.Rs As. 
Tanna 6 chitk S.Rs 8 A.8 per seer 3 3 
Barna 10 chitk S.Rs 8 A.4 per seer 5- 6 
Farrender (winder) 0 3 
Chumbrelleah (spinner) 0 12 
Washing 0 2 
Dyeing 0 9 
Soap 0 2 
Weaver's work 1 8 
Others 0 7 
Total 12 4 


Source: Proceedings of the Board of Trade, Commercial, 29 Dec. 1809, WBSA, Kolkata. 
Note: Lowest denominations are omitted. 


Though the wages for winders and spinners were almost the same for different 
articles, the weavers' wage varied to some extent. Table 14 documents such variations. 


in the cost of production; and (c) wage rates w, (1 = 1,2,3). The wage bill (B) for the ith category 
workers is then B, = PxW, (1 = 1,2,3). The number of employment in the ith category (N,) is N, = B/w, 
d= 1,2,3) 
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Table 14 
Variations in Weavers’ Wage in Bengal 


Total cost Weavers’ wage Percentage of 


Product SRs A. S.Rs. A Col 3 to Col 2 
POOL 





Taffetas stripped 12 4 I 8 12.24 
Tatfetas black 1] 13 1 8 12.70 
Tatfetas red 13 6 1 8 11.21 
Tatfetas uncoloured 1! 13 1 8 12 69 
Tuffetas plain 12 11 1 8 11 82 
Romallah (15x 1 yard) 14 13 2 I 1392 
Romaljah (10x1 yard) 12 6 l 6 9.09 
New silk lungee (16x1 yard) 14 7 2 0 13.85 


Source: Proceedings of the Board of Trade, Commercial, 29 Dec. 1809, WBSA, Kolkata. 


The wage cost for weaving thus varies in the range of 9-14 per cent of total costs 
with the average at 12.19 per cent. This average figure is considered along with 
the wage shares for winders and spinners at 1.5 per cent and 6.15 per cent respect- 
ively, as obtained from Table 13. To work out the total value of wrought silks, we 
consider the invoice value of export from Calcutta at S.Rs 3,637,000, the figure 
for 1831—32, and the value of up-country trade for 75,000 pieces at S.Rs 535,000 
(at the rate of S.Rs 7 per piece), aggregating to S.Rs 4,172,000. The wage bill 
for different workers is thus estimated in column 3 of Table 15. The annual wage 
rates are considered at S.Rs 16.10 for winders, S.Rs 21.93 for spinners (as worked 
out from Table 7) and S.Rs 60 for weavers.!3! We note that a weaver earned this 
amount by employing family labour. The relatively affluent weavers, however, 
engaged hired labour in weaving. The wage rate for such workers varied between 
Rs 2.50-Rs 3.50 per month.!* 


Table 15 

Estimate of Employment in Bengal’s Wrought Silk Branch 

Share of Wage bill (Total value x Wage rate No. af 

wage in total S.Rs 4172 thousand) (in S Rs) workers 
Category value (in 95) (in S.Rs ) 
Winder 1 50 62,580 16.10 3,887 
Spinner 615 256,578 21 93 11,700 
Weaver 1219 508,567 60 00 8,476 
Total 19 84 827,725 24,063 
ee NO 


On the basis of norms as shown in Table 15, we estimate that in the wrought silk 
branch, in Bengal, 3,887 winders, 11,700 spinners and 8,476 weavers were em- 
ployed in the early: 1830s. 


'* Mohsin, A Bengal District in Transition, p 35n. 
?! Martin, History, Antiquities, pp 871-72 
In Ibid 
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Very little investment was involved in this activity. Manufacturing of piece- 
goods being confined to the cottage sector, it required the construction of a small 
hut and a loom in addition to some earthen pots. In all, these cost S.Rs 16 approxi- : 
mately. One loom, however, yielded around S.Rs 260 per annum. Assuming 
the level of annual production at S.Rs 4,172,000 per annum, the capital outlay in 
manufacturing wrought silks is estimated at S.Rs 0.30 million. 


IV 


The trade prosperity continued in the twin branches of the industry beyond 1850 
because of certain supply-side adversities in major silk-producing countries. 
A cocoon epidemic, called the pebrine, started in Europe in 1845—46 and spread 
all over the Continent during 1855—65. It was checked only after Louis Pasteur 
discovered the cellulaire system of seed selection. The epidemic did not, however, 
break out in contemporary Japan and China, the Asian competitors of Bengal. 
Japan, though, did not export raw silks, as the supply of cocoon worms became 
more profitable in Europe after the epidemic destroyed the Continent's stock of 
seeds. China's silk trade was also in trouble during this period in spite of favourable 
government policies.'* The declaration of her five ports, viz., Shanghai, Canton, 
Ningno, Foochow and Amon, as treaty ports in 1842 removed the trade hazards 
faced by foreign merchants, and opened up her scope for direct contact with the 
overseas buyers. Moreover, the policy of equal trade opportunity in all those ports 
adopted during this period shifted the concentration of trade from Canton to 
Shanghai, a neighbour of the silk-growing district of Chekiang. It reduced trans- 
portation costs and gradually abolished the age-old rigid trade customs that earlier 
prevailed in Canton. The Chinese government also reduced the export duty on 
silk from 5 per cent ad valorem to 10 taels per picul in this period. While the indus- 
try was thus poised for growth in the overseas market, it received a setback due to 
the Taiping Rebellion (1850-64) which caused severe damage to the industry in ` 
China. Bengal silk, thus, gained in the international market. We present in Table 
16 the shipment of raw silks from Kolkata during 1857-74. 

Both the foreign and domestic markets can be seen to grow steadily, although 
a higher growth rate prevailed in the domestic sector. Lesser markets\were, how- 
ever, exploited more intensively during this period. In consequence, the French 
market grew relatively faster. Similarly, the market in Madras expanded more 
than that in Bombay. Through thus diversifying the market base as well as con- 
solidating the traditional markets, Bengal’s raw silk industry sustained its prosperity 
during 1857-69. 

Prosperity also prevailed in Bengal’s wrought silk industry (Table 17). The 
shipment of wrought silk from Kolkata grew annually at 29.80 per cent on 
an average during 1857—64. Though a short-lived depression engulfed the trade 
during 1865-70, a strong revival can be noticed in 1871-72. The value of shipments 
is seen to be rising steadily to Rs 4.16 million in 1873-74. 


UD Ibid. 
P4 Li, China's Silk Trade. 
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Table 16 
Shipment of Raw Silk from Calcutta, 1857-74 
(Rs in thousand) 
Total foreign British Total domestic Grand 
Year UK Frunce export* Bombay Madras Burma  export* "Total 
1857-58 6,669 650 7,568 301 187 12 520 8,088 
1858-59 5,847 573 6,531 629 366 10 1,063 7,594 
1859-60 7,070 734 8,044 642 22 - 666 8,710 
1860-61 8,609 1,142 9,856 424 176 129 785 10,641 
1861-62 5,050 1,103 6,423 799 224 416 1,507 7,930 
1862-63 6,931 1,033 8,160 406 113 298 862 9,022 
1863-64 8,153 1,294 9,609 732 34 512 1,320 10,929 
“1864-65 9,537 2,128 11,850 1,502 179 932 2,702 14,553 
1865-66 6,059 1,507 7,712 389 22 635 1,145 8,857 
1866-67 6,770 1,552 8,595 949 290 502 1,741 10,336 
1867-68 10,375 3,794 14,714 575 204 157 536 15,650 
1868-69 8,785 3,974 13,036 447 1,303 58 1,808 14,844 
1869—70 9,384 3,708 13,593 1445 1,739 16 3,201 16,795 
1870-71 9,903 1,983 12,823 582 2,209 13 2,805 15,088 
1871-72 8,625 1,497 10,664 44 2611 9 2,666 13,330 
1872-73 7,931 3,055 12,369 29 2,958 46 3,033 15,402 
1873-74 5,340 4,0014 11,343 6 2,367 45 2,419 13,762 
Source: Annual Statements of the Sea-bome Frade and Navigation of Bengal Presidency, 
various issues. 
Note: Including ‘others’. 
Table 17 
Shipment of Silk Piece-goods from Culcutta Port 
(Rs in thousand) 
Total foreign Total Grand 
Year UK France export* Bombay Madras Rangoon provinces* Total 
1857-58 926 3 970 366 75 202 653 1,623 
1858-59 1,526 1 1,570 712 56 553 1,338 2,908 
1859-60 1,460 4 L521 679 108 647 1,459 2,980 
1860-61 963 9 1,001 579 50 1,148, 2,115 3,116 
1861-62 1,300 6 1,433 605 45 1,362 2,199 3,632 
1862-63 1,186 27 1,294 741 68 1,431 2,412 3,706 
1863-64 706 6 793 751 81 1,827 2,853 3,646 
1864—65 629 20 879 1,020 134 2,778 4,121 5,000 
1865-66 370 16 686 689 108 2,942 3,928 4,614 
1866-67 460 38 721 848 80 2,608 3,847 4,574 
1867-68 465 66 648 758 92 1,100 2,295 2,943 
1868-69 830 30 1,034 673 193 510 1,376 2,910 
1869-70 753 68 973 801 192 826 1,821 2,794 
1870-71 830 33 1,031 656 166 533 1,355 2,386 
1871-72 860 72 1,078 321 110 1,753 2,184 3262 
1872-73 1,214 80 1,468 57 140 1,602 1,800 3,268 
1873-74 1,236 123 1,682 83 122 2,296 2,501 4,183 
Source: Annual Statements of the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of Bengal Presidency, 
various issues 


Note: *Incloding ‘others’. 
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The domestic market played an important role in the prosperity during the 
carly 1860s when the overseas markets were depressed. The buoyancy ended in 
1867-68. It was the subsequent depression in the domestic market that caused the 
debacle of 1865-70, noted above. Although data on the domestic market is not 
readily available for the last quarter of the century, there is evidence pointing to 
the industry's unabated prosperity in the global market well after 1873-74. Much 
of this prosperity was due to Great Britain. It shared around 80 per cent of the 
overseas market, both in 1870-71 and 1887-88. The French market, an insignifi- 
cant entity in the 1850s, also came gradually into prominence. 

To identify the period when the industry began its unending decline, we depict 
in Figures 1 and 2 respectively, the time series of exports of raw silks and wrought 
silks from Kolkata, both over 1857-1904. The period of the series is so chosen 
that the onset of decay is clearly manifest in the diagrams. Once the critical years 
are identified, the data is processed statistically to highlight the characteristics of 
the decaying process. 


Figure 1 
Export of Bengal Raw Silk 
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Figure 1 shows that the export of raw silk entered into a phase of decline in 
1868—69. There were, however, fluctuations in the series prior to that year, espe- 
cially three major setbacks in 1858-59, 1861-62 and 1865-66. However, an under- 
lying upward trend is noticed for the period 1857—67 as a whole. We, however, 
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do not consider 1868—69 as the turning point for the industry as the domestic 
market supported it for two more years. It is from 1870-71 onwards that the mar- 
kets both at home and abroad were squeezed continuously. Figure 1 shows that 
the decline was very sharp in the fourth quarter. There were, indeed, short-lived 
revivals in certain years after 1870—71, but these occurred only when major inter- 
national suppliers failed on their parts. According to an official document of 
1876-77, ‘[T]he trade [in raw silks] appears to be stagnant one, which may revive 
at intervals, when the yield in France and Italy fails, and when there is no effective 
competition on the part of China and Japan. In the long run, however, the com- 
petition of these latter countries will tend to become continually stronger, while 
there seems to be no prospect of such an improvement in the quality or reduction 
in the price of Bengal article as will enable it to command a steady market in 
Europe. 25 


Figure 2 
Exports of Silk Goods from Calcutta 
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The time series of wrought silk exports, plotted in Figure 2, identifies the begin- 
ning of its decline at a later year, specifically in 1888-89. The export fell that year 
by more than a quarter. The decline was very fast thereafter. On this occasion, the 
domestic market did not come to its rescue.!* 


43 ARABP, 1876-77, p. 166. 

™ Estimated trends for raw silks show that their annual export grew at 5.20 per cent during 
1857—67 but declined at 1.99 per cent during 1868-1904, both at respective mean values. For wrought 
silks, a 7.91 per cent annual rate of decline prevailed during 1888—1904 as against an annual 
growth rate of 4.05 per cent during 1857-87 High significance levels of these cetimates strengthen 
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To investigate the cause of decay for the raw silk branch, we note that the Taiping 
Rebellion ended in China, and the pebrine epidemic was controlled in Europe by 
1865, so China, Italy and France improved their position in the global silk trade. 
Japan, who had previously concentrated on the supply of cocoons to Europe, also 
increased its silk export The white colour of the raw silks fróm China and Japan 
ensured its popularity. On the other hand, the Italian and ch raw silks became 
popular on account of the long length of their skeins. The Bengal article suffered 
in the competition. To this was added technological obsolescence. During the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the leading raw silk manufacturing countries 
went through technological progress by the application of steam.” The new tech- 
nology ensured better elasticity, tenacity, uniformity, as also the durability of the 
product. Bengal did not adapt these changes. 

These setbacks in the international market initiated a chain of adversities against 
the industry. It began with a fall in price from Rs 20.75-24.75 per seer during 
1864—71 to Rs 12-17.50 per seer during 1871—86.'** To deal with the situation, 
filatures in Bengal reduced the price of cocoons, shifting the burden to the rearers. 
According to a government report in 1876—77, "The rearers thus suffer the heaviest 
loss owing to their being compelled to sell at any price; and as they are not men of 
much capital, a continuance of low prices must generally ruin them. Many have 
ruined already, and it is to be feared, hard times are in store for those who still 
carry on business ....’' The cocoon-rearers, on their part, sought to economise by 
feeding less to the worms and frequently plucking the mulberry trees. These practices 
were believed to have fuelled the outbreak of the pebrine epidemic in Bengal. Thus, 
Maxwell-Lefroy observed, ‘I think we may assume that the rearers, in the years 
of falling prices, probably brought out the pebrine epidemic by bad feeding ....' 1 
This was also the opinion of the Silk Committee appointed by the government in 
1908."*' Moreover, the zamindars of Bengal had imposed very high rents for 
mulberry lands during its better days, for example, Rs 12-16 per begha in districts 
like Malda and Murshidabad as against Rs 1.32-2.00 for rice lands.'^* When 
depression loomed over the industry but rent was not reduced, the cultivators 
shifted from mulberry to food crops. 

For wrought silks, both demand- and supply-side factors contributed to the de- 
cline. In this case, the adversities came from its raw silk branch. Since raw silk 


our conclusions on the turning points of silk exports from Bengal. Further inferences from these 
values are that the export of raw silks, which entered the decaying phase ahead of wrought silks, 
decreased slowly over a longer period, the export of wrought silks, ın contrast, involved a high rate 
of deceleration and declined within a shorter span Fitted trends can be supplied by the author on 
request. i 

P? Rowley, ‘Report on Utilisation of Indian Silks’, p. 8. 

OS Max Well-Lefroy and Ansorge, RISII, p. 10. 

1» ARABP, 1876-77, p. 151. 

=e Max Well-Lefroy, p. 11. 

^! Referred to in MaxWell-Lefroy, v 1. 

2 Ibid 
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manufacturing in Bengal was designed to serve the lucrative European market, it 
received a setback when Europe rejected it. Once the raw silk branch lost its eco- 
nomic viability and its production was curtailed, the industry’s final product branch 
was also adversely affected. We have already noted that silk fabrics were woven 
in Bengal from an inferior raw silk called the putney silk. This was wound from 
cocoons that were either rejected in selections, or not submitted at all for selection 
in filatures. These economies dried up when the European demand for Bengal’s 
raw silks subsided. 

The industry also suffered as taste and preferences underwent sweeping changes 
in Europe during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The change was from 
the pure silk, which Bengal supplied, to mixed silk.'** The new market was quickly 
grabbed by China and Japan while Bengal could not adjust. The market for finer 
silks that Italy and France supplied did not encounter any problems, as the neces- 
sary changes could be accommodated through labour-saving technological pro- 
gress.“ The new technology, which was embedded in large-scale mechanisation, 
ensured longer durability and brighter colours for the finished products, reducing, 
at the same time, the cost of production. These product features suited the contem- 
porary preference patterns, and also extended the market to relatively non-affluent 
consumers. Bengal did not adapt, and consequently Indian consumers, especially 
the poorer ones, began to prefer imported silks. The import statistics for India, as 
summarised in Table 18, reveal that Indian consumers increasingly purchased the 
imported products of both pure silk and mixed silk from the 1870s. 





. Table 18 
Import of Silk Piece-goods In India 

(thousand yards) 

Annual average 
Period Pure silk goods Mixed silk goods 
1875-79, 5,549 887 
1880—84 10,079 1,456 
1885-89 10,736 3,396 
1890-94 11,539 2,997 
1895-99 10,801 4,665 
1900-1901 17,416 3,256 
1901-2 12,625 4,847 


Source: N G. Mukherjee, ‘Silk Fabrics of Bengal’, p 76. 


Since the new technology was embedded in substantive machines, adaptations 
presupposed a sufficient accumulation of capital, which the Bengal industry could 
not build up. We thus accept the hypothesis of the contemporary Bengal government: 


19 See K.M. Mallik, Brief History of British Commerce, quoted in Geoghegan, Account of SlIk 
in India, p. 29. 

Hi For a detailed discussion on the technological progress in the nineteenth century, see Federico, 
Economic History of Suk Industry. 
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"The backward state of the industry is due ... to the want of organisation and 
enterprise on the part of weavers.’ 4 


V 


Based on data from contemporary sources, this article refutes the hypothesis that 
the silk industry declined in Bengal during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
It confirms that both the raw silk branch and the weaving branch of the industry 
prospered through the period. The market for its intermediate product, the raw 
silk, was strong in Europe and India. The market for silk goods was also strong. 
The article has estimated that the industry used to employ 147,000 persons annually 
in sericulture, 31,000 in the raw silk branch, and 24,000 in the wrought silk branch 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. Available information suggests 
that the raw silk branch entered into a phase of decay only in 1870-71, and the 
wrought silk branch in 1888—89. 

The article shows that the hypothesis of discriminatory colonial policies as an 
explanation for the decline of the industry is not tenable. There were policy dis- 
criminations, but they did not ruin the industry. The industry collapsed under the 
adverse impact of the market. In the global raw silk market, the re-emergence of 
China, Japan, Italy and France in the late 1860s with advanced technology reduced 
the demand for Bengal silks. The resultant fall in prices led to a chain of effects 
that caused its decay. The fall of the raw silk branch adversely affected the eco- 
nomic viability of silk weaving 1n Bengal, and the latter was further constrained 
by the deficient demand in the wake of changes in preference patterns, both in 
Europe and in India, during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Those 
changes were accommodated through appropriate technological innovations in 
the contemporary silk manufacturing world. The weavers in Bengal could not 
afford those technological advancements given their domestic system of pro- 
duction. Market forces were thus responsible for the decline of the silk industry 
in Bengal. 
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Sheldon Pollock, ed., Literary Cultures in History: Reconstructions from South 
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2003, xxix, 1,066 pp., price $80.00. 


The ‘review symposium’ is not a form that readers of the JESHR are likely to 
have seen with great frequency in this journal, with the possible exception of the 
reviews some two decades ago of the two volumes of the Cambridge Economic 
History of India. Occasionally, however, the appearance of a work of great ambition 
and scope calls for such a response, and this is the case of the work under review 
here, itself the product of a long gestation process, initiated by Sheldon Pollock 
and Velcheru Narayana Rao, and brought to fruition, after a number of confereaces 
and meetings, under the sole editorship of Pollock at the University of Chicago. 
This is a work, as its blurb explains, that must be considered ‘a grand synthesis of 
unprecedented scope’, and claims moreover to be ‘the first comprehensive history 
of the rich literary traditions of South Asia’. We gather besides that in it ‘an inter- 
national team of renowned scholars considers fifteen South Asian literary traditions— 
including Hindi, Indian-English, Persian, Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Urdu—in their 
full historical and cultural variety’. As a result, this book is likely to be read not 
only within the field of South Asian studies, but also by specialists of other areas 
seeking a definitive statement on the state-of-the-art where the literary history of 
South Asia is concerned. 

Readers will be aware of other past projects that have attempted versions of the 
literary history of South Asia, while espousing very different formats. The series of 
30 volumes that appeared between 1973 and 1987 under the general editorship of 
Jan Gonda, enttled A History of Indian Literature (published by Otto Harrassowitz), 
1s a case in point, and we have also seen more recent attempts by the Sahitya Akademi 
in India, for example. However, the volumes edited by Gonda, while undoubtedly 
of vast scope, are also notoriously uneven in their coverage. Further, they cannot 
_ be said to have any claims to making a synthesis of any kind, and even when 
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successful as individual volumes, serve the principal function of handbooks that 
summarise and present (often in a chronological framework) the relevant materials, 
whether ‘classical Marathi literature’, ‘Musicological literature’, or ‘the Puranas’, 
to take but three examples. 

The particular interest of the volume edited by Sheldon Pollock is that it attempts 
to make a series of explicit historical arguments, and that it also draws on the 
talents of scholars whose principal focus is not the history of literature. Thus we 
have historians, anthropologists and political theorists as much as traditional lit- 
erary scholars included amongst the list of authors. As such, the appearance of 
this volume thus seems particularly significant at a moment when an increasing 
interest is being shown by historians of South Asia in the literary materials that 
are available for the study of the South Asian past. Such a change is also reflected 
in the changing composition of essays published in the JESHR, including in a 
special number in which Pollock himself was a participant (Vol. 38, No. 1, 2001). 
For this very reason, we also considered it important to have a critical engagement 
with this project, as the reviews that appear below indicate. 


Sanjay Subrahmanyam 
Department of History 
UCLA 


I 


As its name implies, Pollock’s Literary Cultures in History is an attempt— 
incredibly, the first ever—to historicise the study of Indian literature in a serious, 
not merely technical, way. It is a grand project, conceived on a monumental scale, 
and the result is a series of deeply engaging essays on many of the South Asian 
regional literatures, essays framed by Pollock’s own complex and powerful state- 
ment on Sanskrit poetry and the particular problematic that he articulates. (One 
happy way to state this simply is found in the section-heading: ‘What were Sanskrit 
poets choosing when they chose to write in Sanskrit?’) Not everyone will agree 
with the terms and parameters of the discussion as defined here, or with specific 
judgements and perceptions; but make no mistake, the field has been irrevocably 
transformed. This is a book one can sink one’s teeth into, and the challenges it 
poses will sustain us for many years to come. 

Why have we never had a deeply historical, integrated, truly analytical account 
of any Indian literature? Perhaps we should ask ourselves a related, even more 
fundamental question: why are there almost no serious critical and interpretative 
studies of even the great Sanskrit mahakavyas, for example? In over 200 years of 
modern Indology, with its various achievements and failures, this lacuna is perhaps 
the most glaring of all. I leave the two questions unanswered, remarking only 
on the terror of interpretation that seems to have gripped, for generations, an 
entire academic domain. We should, however, try to formulate for ourselves the 
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underlying meaning of a crucial term like ‘historicising’. In chapter after chapter, 
we see the authors struggling to define external correlates to distinct literary 
modes—the social and institutional contexts of literary production, the impact of 
political power and its warring ideologies, the cultural channelling of the imagin- 
ation, problems of authority, canonisation and taste, and the ambiguities inherent 
in periodisation per se. Any real history problematises temporality even as it priv- 
ileges factuality of one kind or another; or we could say that history emerges only 
out of a perceived dissonance between two or more rival, often mutually exclusive, 
experiences of living in time. If we apply this principle to South Asian literary 
history, we find an endunng conflict between linear developmental sequences 
proceeding through a relatively even temporal unfolding—something like our 
default, naively post-Newtonian notion of time—and sequences based on 
unexpected (non-linear) juxtapositions, profound intertextual resonances, per- 
sistent recurrence and repetition, a metaphysics of disyunction and prolepsis, and 
a complementary concern for integrated wholes (in this case, large-scale poetic 
works). I will return to some of these elements below. 

Though I will have something to say about Pollock's understanding of devel- 
opments within Sanskrit, my remarks are limited mainly to the four essays on . 
south Indian literatures: Norman Cutler on Tamil, D.R. Nagaraj on Kannada, 
Velcheru Narayana Rao on Telugu, and Rich Freeman on Malayalam. Sadly, Cutler 
and Nagaraj, both of them creative, insightful scholars, are no longer with us. All 
four essays take up, from a regional perspective, themes adumbrated in Pollock's 
opening statement. Nonetheless, they can hardly be said to share a single method. 
Cutler studies Tamil literary cultures as seen through highly variable prisms of 
distinct literary histories, mediaeval, proto-modern and modern. It is almost as 1f 
literature itself were more or less immune to such attempts to frame and organise 
it—or literature is what is left over after the artificiality of each such selection and 
narrativisation is exposed. There 1s something a little unsettling about this con- 
clusion, seen in the context of a volume such as this. Nagaraj 1s interested primarily 
1n conflict, negotiation and resistance, as the title of his essay makes clear (‘Ten- 
sions in Kannada Literary History"). Listening carefully to his texts, he hears 
them asking questions of their readers—very often, rather plaintive questions 
relating to what 1s felt to be an oppressive norm or a failure of subjective authenti- 
city. Narayana Rao explicitly renounces the straightforward chronological ap- 
proach, which he finds distorting, 1n favour of something closer to the second 
form of temporality outlined above; this 1s a strongly historicised vision with a 
fundamentally intertextual core and a pronounced sensitivity to the living, 
community-based contexts of composition and reception. The last place one would 
look for a classical Telugu book, 1n this perspective, would be a library (heaven 
forfend) or, for that matter, the pages of a manuscript or printed volume. Freeman, 
an unusual blend of field anthropologist and literary philologist, is a keen observer 
of social context and institutional sites of literary production; he gives us by far 
the most nuanced account of Malayalam literary typology ever attempted. 
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Certain striking themes, and certain closely connected problems, recur ın all 
four essays. One problem is evident in the mere distribution of domains; perhaps 
inevitably, these four south Indian literatures appear to be slightly walled off 
from one another, as if a latent nationalist or regionalist teleology were built into 
the very terms of observation and discussion. (Narayana Rao deliberately protests 
against this form of projected, or rather retrojected and heavily anachronistic 
regional identity.) I know it couldn’t be helped. But a history of south Indian 
literary cultures would be infinitely richer—and, I think, closer to actual praxis— 
if the four languages could be seen as interacting within what is, in effect, a single 
system which also included, of course, Sanskrit poetry and poetics, and not in 
primarily oppositional or conflictual terms. Let me try to spell out something of 
what this might mean. . s 

Part of the difficulty springs from the heart of one of Pollock's most powerful 
and valuable insights. He has written cogently of processes of regionalisation 
which, in the course of the second millennium A.D., and in tandem with other histor- 
ical forces, ultimately dismantled or displaced the universalising features of the 
"Sanskrit cosmopolis'. There is, of course, a fascinating parallel with the fate of 
Latin culture in relation to the emerging regional literatures in late-mediaeval and 
Renaissance Europe—here I would recommend the iconoclastic and incisive 
discussion by Joseph Farrell'—and, as in Europe, one might be tempted to look 
for the moment or moments when Sanskrit ‘died’. In Pollock’s telling phrase, 
"Sanskrit writers (...) ceased to make literature that made history' (p. 100). We 
need to be clear about this: Pollock is referring to belles-lettres, especially large- 
scale kavya, and not to erudite (sastric) production, which retained its cosmopolitan 
reach right up to modern times. As with so many deep insights, there is something 
both right and rather wrong about this one. Clearly, when Bharavi wrote his 
Kiratarjuniya in the sixth century, the project of a major Sanskrit poem meant 
something quite different from what it meant for, say, Sakalya Malla's unusually 
inventive mahakavya, the Udara-raghava, from the fourteenth-century Deccan. 
Bharavi, like Kalidasa or Magha or Sriharsa, was read all over the Sanskrit cosmo- 
polis, as Pollock shows; Sakalya Malla had a mostly local audience. And that is 
only the beginning of an analysis of difference. Still, there is some reason to feel 
that, as in the case of Mark Twain, the reports of the death of Sanskrit (poetry) 
have been somewhat exaggerated. 

We might look for an answer to this particular question posed by Pollock's 
essay by examining more seriously the transitional poets from the turn of the 
second millennium—Bilhana and Ksemendra in the north, Murari apparently in 
the east, and a few of their contemporaries or predecessors (such as Abhinanda 
and the so-called Pala poets). Were they primarily ‘cosmopolitan’ or ‘local’? What 
do these labels suggest? Do they show us something of the changing modes of 
patronage, the new audiences, the shift in the poet’s conception of himself and in 


! Joseph Farrell, Latin Language and Latin Culture, Cambridge, 2001. 
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his or her praxis? We have to remember that the cosmopolitan poets such as Bharavi 
and Magha were professionals, members of a non-official guild, practitioners of 
a well-defined craft—the production of polished (ullikhita) poetry 1n Sanskrit for 
consumption by a refined elite. Rajasckhara gives us a fascinating portrait of the 
guild in normal operations in his Kavya-mimamsa. But in mediaeval south India, 
the role of Sanskrit poet merged more or less completely with that of the learned 
scholar, grammarian, theologian, or commentator. Such poets addressed a rather : 
different clientele from that of, say, Sribarsa. Patronage, too, split into several 
streams—the royal courts, the temples and mutts, and an autonomous track that 
we might think of as self-consciously secular, sophisticated, and urbane, cutting 
through sectarian and even regional allegiances. This third track, fostered by a 
middle-level elite, produced poetry of a very high order, in Sanskrit as in tbe 
mothez-tongues; it is still waiting to be clearly recognised and studied on its own 
terms. : 

I would not waste more time on this issue were there not a deeper question in- 
volved, one that touches on the very nature of linguistic reality in relation to poetic 
creativity throughout mediaeval south India. For one thing, life and death are not 
fully reducible to statistics, nor to questions of the range, velocity and intensity of 
transmission or the volume of production. No one will deny that, statistically 
speaking, the great bulk of surviving Sanskrit poetry comes from the second mil- 
lennium A.D. and from sites deeply bound up with mature regional cultures at work 
in several mother-tongues. But so what?’ Are these works any good? As good as 
Bharavi? We are hardly in a position to pass judgement: how many of us have 
read the ‘regional’ Sanskrit literatures in any depth?? In any case, there is a question 
here. There are books for whom one truly enlightened reader might be enough 
(this seems to be the implication of Bhavabhuti’s famous statement of alienation 
from his own generation: ‘Those who disregard me today may, or may not, know 
something; but someday somebody will turn up who shares my nature—for time 
is limitless and the earth is wide’). One can’t help wondering about the particularity, 
intensity and complexity of those forms of poetic expressivity embodied in given 
second-millennium works. Indeed, a certain kind of intensity may well make up 
for a loss of geographical purchase. To take only one example: in recent weeks I 
have been studying, together with my colleague Yigal Bronner, Vedanta Desika’s 
Hamsa-sandesa, a fourteenth-century sandesa-kavya modelled on Kalidasa’s 
Megha-duta. Its breathtaking complexity depends entirely on a self-conscious 
conversation between a highly local cultic or mythic imagination and the classical 


? J, Hannedez’s critique of Pollock, ‘On “The Death of Sanskrit”, Indo-Iranian Journal, Vol 45, 
2002, pp. 293-310, cites fairly massive evidence of literary and scholarly creativity in Sanskrit 
from the centuries after its alleged demise (including modem short stories and novellas that are 
said to be unusual), but counting texts will not solve the problem Pollock poses 

3 The 2005 Summer Academy in Regional Sanskrit Poetry, under the anspices of tbe Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities, alms at elaborating an analytical methodology for the study 
of these second-millennium Sanskrit texts. 
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materials that went into building that imagination. There are things even Kalidasa 
couldn't say—because he didn't have the privilege of reading Kalidasa. If you 
know how to read it, the Hamsa-sandesa must be one of the most beautiful of all - 
Sanskrit lyncal poems. 

Let us take the next step. The more serious difficulty we face derives from the 
remarkably resilient dichotomies produced by our a priori categories—that is, by 
the way we have set up the problem. One might have thought the days of recalci- 
trant binary oppositions were over. Still, there is a constant temptation to treat 
Sanskrit—that is, the entire literary and authoritative culture couched in classical 
Sanskrit—as somehow ‘other’ or ‘outer’ in relation to what is regional, spoken, 
organic, or domestic. It is absolutely astonishing to see how easily ‘Sanskrit’, in 
this wide sense, evokes again and again a certain identifiable menace—a structured, 
systemic, mostly oppressive set of normative and authoritarian codes that the 
hapless regional culture has somehow to internalise. Indeed, this sense of the 
looming threat of the normative and the hierarchical even works its way into 
Pollock's vision of Sanskrit itself seen 'from the inside out'. Often it seems as if 
a life-and-death struggle were going on between those voices seeking, against all 
odds, to maintain some form of autonomous subjectivity and the lethal grip of the 
cosmopolitan, impersonal sastric order. The former—for example, the Kannada 
vacanakaras, in Nagaraj's reading—inevitably sing in Kannada, the mother- 
tongue; and they tend to be embattled with the ‘Sanskrit cosmopolitan order’ 
whenever it reaches ‘scandalous proportions’ (p. 349). At one point Nagaraj even 
speaks of ‘the process of policing metrical forms by the consensual institution 
called literature’ (p. 339}—and these phantasmagoric Orwellian policemen natur- 
ally speak only Sanskrit. This is at least as absurd as the modern Dravidian nation- 
alist mythologies with their hordes of invading Brahmin aliens stamping out the 
pristine, un-Sanskritised cultures of the south. Literary history is not a good arena 
for nurturing resentment and settling scores. 

In fact, all four of the essays on south India register varying degrees of dissatis- 
faction with this opposition. Nagaraj himself says it most clearly: ‘The categories 
of cosmopolitan and vernacular, functioning as dichotomous opposites, may not 
be adequate for treating Indian literatures’ (p. 335). Narayana Rao states, in the 
context of a discussion of Annamayya’s fifteenth-century padams: ‘The opposition 
is not between Sanskrit and Telugu, as it is often perceived to be, but between ar- 
cane and accessible diction’ (p. 421). This is a ‘law’ of general applicability in 
South Asia, one operative within Sanskrit poetry no less than in that of the spoken 
languages. Of course it is always possible for a Sanskritic text or corpus to crystal- 
lise, momentarily, in a perceived conflictual or tense configuration vis-a-vis a 
particular text or corpus in, say, Tamil or Kannada. Such things happen. Think of 
the accutelugu poets of the late sixteenth century who, imitating the model of 
Persian poets who wished to ‘purify’ their works of Arabic, tried to write a Telugu 
poem without any borrowings from Sanskrit (Narayana Rao, p. 384). But accatelugu | 
is a very minor branch of Telugu poetry. It is much more common to find Telugu 
poets re-Sanskritising Sanskrit, often in very creative ways, as Narayana Rao 
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shows in a penetrating analysis of Srinatha. Is such re-Sanskritised Sansknt entirely 
internal to a Telugu poem, Telugu or Sanskrit? What might such a question mean 
anyway? It would seem to me far more fruitful to begin elaborating a model in 
which the relations between ‘mother tongue’ and 'Sanskrit' could be mapped, on 
the basis of actual practice, in their obviously interlocking and contrasting patterns— 
not merely oppositional, in some raw or residual sense, but also complementary, 
inverted, multi-directional, synecdochic, iconic, reflective, ironic, harmonic, mutu- 
ally intensifying, and so on. This field is wide open, and the challenge well worth 
taking on. 

Of course, there is still considerable significance to the fact that a great Telugu 
poet such as Krishnadevaraya (early sixteenth century) also chose to write a Sanskrit 
play, the Jambavati-parinaya (see Pollock, p. 95). We would like to know what 
motivated this choice—what composing in straight Sanskrit meant to a great master 
of Sanskrit-in-Telugu (if we insist on maintaining the etymological fiction and its 
inherent categorical distinction in relating to a work like this poet’s forbidding 
masterpiece, the Amukta-malyada). Sanskrit, by the way, is no stranger to the 
subjective. In any case, there is no doubt about the existence of concurrent, dif- 
ferentiated registers in mediaeval south Indian poetry—in all of the four major 
languages—and sometimes, though probably not very often, it makes sense to 
isolate one of these registers as ‘Sanskritic’. The problem is particularly acute in 
Malayalam, where indigenous theory (in the Lilatilakam, fourteenth century) dis- 
tinguishes among ‘competing language forms then current in Kerala’ (Freeman, 
p. 443), with ‘Sanskrit’ and ‘Kerala-bhasa’ clearly marked off from one another. 
But even in Kerala it is highly doubtful that Sanskrit can stand in a primarily 
oppositional role vis-à-vis ‘Dravidian’, which is at best a purely linguistic category. 
A different logic seems to be operating in the mature, sixteenth-century Malayalam 
kavyas, as Freeman's wonderful examples seem to suggest. If we need a set of 
rules governing the transitions between registers or domains, we might do well to 
attempt a historical grammar of the imagination, within which language, too, will 
find its place. Such a grammar would also deal with issues of framing, temporality, 
the shifting degrees or intensities of what is felt as real, and part-whole relations; 
with respect to the latter, it would make the entirely appropriate demand that we, 
like the catu traditions of oral literary criticism, try to come to grips with whole 
kavya works and to interpret them, indeed, as integrated, expressive wholes situated 
within wider, continuously evolving systemic fields. 

I want to conclude with a few remarks about Tamil, the corpus I know best. 
One thing that comes through clearly in Cutler's essay is the need to rethink the 
by now hard-and-fast lines of conventional periodisation. The great nineteenth- 
century scholars like Tiricirapuram Minatcicuntaram Pillai knew something 
(actually, a great many things) that we do not. The curriculum of study that they 
pursued is itself a strong form of literary history, and it is not—here I disagree 
with Cutler—ahistorical ın nature, a vision of Tamil literary production as a timeless, 
or simultaneous, seam. In fact, one could claim that the traditional education in 
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the mutts actually highlighted works that embody significant innovation, at defined 
moments or periods, as a cardinal organising principle, seen within an ordered 
continuum or longue durée—works such as Ativiraramapantiyar’s Naitatam or 
other compositions of the sixteenth-century Tenkasi Renaissance, to coin a term. 

Our current notions of the developmental sequence in Tamil poetry have become 
brittle and self-perpetuating, and they tend to mask truly revolutionary ‘events’ 
such as the inward tum into the recesses of language as an objective, musical- 
mathematical force from the thirteenth century onwards, or the emergence, some 
400 years later, of the major discursive, proto-novelistic forms such as we see in 
Turaimankalam Civappirakacar’s Pirapu-linka-lilai, to name but one. We also 
have a problem in determining what counts as ‘literature’ in this tradition: Cutler 
shows convincingly that the Saiva and Vaisnava canons of bhakti poetry were 
actually seen to be outside the boundaries of this category (Nagaraj makes a similar 
observation for the Kannada vacanas). There are also very distinctive issues relat- 
ing to continuity or its opposite, amnesiac breaks, that are specific to the Tamil 
case. Cutler ends his essay with a little scholarly jewel, a brilliant section devoted 
to the fifteenth-century anthology known as Purattirattu. He shows how the mere 
process of anthologising, selecting and reframing gives trenchant expression to 
the values and self-perception of the tradition, and he correctly points to the ‘non- 
sectarian or transsectarian literary culture’ that generated and ‘consumed such 
texts (p. 311: see remarks on the third track mentioned above). As is well known, 
the Purattirattu also includes verses drawn from the ancient, so-called Cankam 
corpus; clearly, these poems were still current and widely known in the fifteenth 
century. When, then, did they go missing, so to speak? Vast cultural resources are 
invested today in the nerrative we all learned, that of the loss of these precious 
poems and their subsequent recovery, in the second half of the nineteenth century 
and the early twentieth, by scholars such as S. V. Damodaram Pillai and U. Ve. 
Caminataiyar. No one would want to deny the great merit of these pioneering 
scholars. Still, one unfortunate consequence of the standard narrative, and of the 
enormous prestige it imparts to texts that were both very old and, perhaps even 
more important, supposedly lost and regained, is the overwhelming neglect in 
our generation of the late-mediaeval Tamil classics, once the bread-and-butter of 
a Tamil education. The late-mediaeval poets were themselves very much aware 
of the long tradition within which they sought to situate themselves. Thus when 
Kacciyappamunivar composed his Tanikaippuranam on the shrine at Tiruttani in 
the mid-cighteenth century, he casually threw in some 600 akam verses in the 
Cankam mode—in effect, an entire embedded kovai arranged along mediaeval 
lines but at the same time profoundly continuous with the ancient contents and 
conventions. How old were the palm-leaf manuscripts that served the modern 
editors of the Cankam corpus? It is perhaps not so hard to get lost if so much is to 
be gained by being found. 

In addition, the domain we might call ‘Tamil Sanskrit’ or ‘Sanskrit in Tamil’ is 
no less rich, varied and creative than in any of the other south Indian regions— 
despite the regnant prejudice that would have us believe that Tamil is the least 
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Sanskritised of the southern languages. It is true that, historically speaking, the 
Tamil literary tradition was sustained largely by a non-Brahmin elite; yet we find 
here, too, patterns of profound symbiosis rather than any stable forms of opposition, 
and not much that is moribund. A striking verse from the Naitatam (sixteenth 
century; see above) says that when all the kings of the earth came to Damayanti’s 
wedding, in order to communicate with one another they happily, or lovingly, 
spoke only in Sanskrit (arputan evarun teva-pataiyin araivar, 12.7— following 
and extending Sriharsa's Naisadhtya-carita 10.34). Here is one evident benefit of 
the diglossia or, better, polyglossia that was the normal socio-linguisitic reality in 
all of southern India for at least the last thousand years. Clearly, the model we 
should be seeking for all the regional literary cultures must aim at explaining, 
before all else, the particular forms of resonance, enrichment and novelty that re- 
sulted from this deep interweaving of these cultures with one another and with 
Sanskrit on all levels. There is much that 1s truly new, even revolutionary. (One 
of Nagaraj’s most fascinating observations, though it gets lost under the debris of 
his ideological discontent, points to the use of Sanskrit by Kannada poets as a 
‘secularising’ force: p. 346.) What is it, then, that could be said to die? Not, apparently, 
Cankam poetry, with its ramified literary grammar; not the classical stylistic and 
metrical-musical paradigrhs set by Nannaya for Telugu and by Pampa, Ponna and 
Ranna for Kannada; and certainly not that powerful, readily available enhancement 
of linguistic experience and perception that we typically call ‘Sanskrit’. Thus in 
thinking about the regional languages 1n relation to classical or canonical Sanskrit 
sources, whether kavya or sastra, and 1n attempting to understand the Sanskrit 
poetry produced in some relation to these full-fledged regional literary cultures, 
we might, in general, prefer a language of transformation and innovative depth— 
including that radical transmutation of Sanskrit syntax, metrics, lexis, aesthetics, 
and linguistic imagination that produced in south India, over centuries, ‘a sea- 
change/into something rich and strange’. 


David Shulman 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Hu 


As I write this review, Mu. Arunachalam's massive 14-volume history of Tamil 
literature through the centuries (Tamil Ilakkiya Varalaru, Thiruchittrambalam, - 
1969-75), interestingly not referred to at all in the late Norman Cutler's fine essay 
on Tamil literary culture in this volume, is being reprinted after some 30 years, in 
a sense substantiating Cutler's argument that ‘modern visions of the Tamil literary 
sphere (. . .) incorporate the chronological dimension’ (p. 288). 

Sheldon Pollock’s massive and breathtaking edited volume Literary Cultures 
in History: Reconstructions from South Asia is a major landmark in conceptualising 
and practising a new kind of literary history at a time when questions such as 
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Is Literary History Possible? are being raised.* The erudition and sophistication 
that this book manifests, and the understanding it furthers, call for celebration. In 
a postcolonial situation where it is difficult to come across anyone familiar with, 
not to speak of expertise in, more than one literary culture of India, 17 scholars 
have come together to speak about at Jeast 15 literary cultures. Apart from the lin- 
guistic diversity, the range of source material used, the disciplinarian perspectives, 
the wide temporal periods covered also make it impossible for any one scholar to 
speak about the whole volume. This review is confined to the Dravidian literary 
cultures with an accentuated Tamil inflection. 

Sheldon Pollock, in putting together this volume, has specifically disavowed 
organisation ‘according to gross language family—Dravidian and Indo-Aryan, 
for example’ as it would ‘marginalize in advance the powerful influence that San- 
skrit (...) had on Dravidian’ (p. 33). However, by bunching the four essays on 
Tamil, Kannada, Telugu and Malayalam together as Part 2 of the volume under 
the rubric ‘Literature in Southern Locales’, it is not clear if he has been able to 
avoid the feared pitfalls. 

Norman Culter’s "Three Moments in the Genealogy of Tamil Literary Culture’ is 
the first essay in this part. Through a study of the autobiography of U. Ve. Swaminatha 
Iyer, Cutler explores Tamil literary culture in the later half of the nineteenth century— 
the world of literary production in the Saiva mutts, systems of patronage, U. Ve. 
Swaminatha Iyer’s move from the world of mutts to the world of modern education, 
and how he ultimately found his métier, recovering and editing and publishing 
classical Tamil texts. The second moment that Cutler considers is the emergence 
in the twentieth century of the genre of the history of Tamil literature with its 
accent on the chronological dimension, and argues that ‘the writing of literary 
histories is itself a distinctive mode of literary culture’ (p. 305). Cutler then takes 
up the treatment of canonical texts—7irukkural, Cilappatikaram and Kamba 
Ramayanam in these literary histories. From these two modern moments, Cutler 
then moves on to take a look at the fifteenth-century literary anthology, Puratirattu, 
to see how a pre-modern literary culture was enacted. Here, he takes up the question 
of canonisation at various moments in Tamil literary tradition and argues that 
Puratirattu ‘is informed by a much greater degree of consciousness of a specifically 
literary heritage’ (p. 307; emphasis in the original) by inter alia drawing attention 
to the absence of (religious) sectarianism in the choice of texts anthologised. 
Cutler sums up by pointing out that despite the rupture in the pre-modern and 
modern envisionings of literature, ‘Tamil literature’ 1s a meaningful category and 
that in each of the three moments, ‘there is an underlying sense that the Tamil lan- 
guage provides an arena for the creation of, transmission of, and reflection upon 
literatúre’ (p. 319). 

D.R. Nagaraj, in his essay on ‘Critical Tensions in the History of Kannada Lit- 
erary Culture’, posits a significant connection between public inscriptions and 
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literary works between the fifth and twelfth centuries, which he argues posed prob- 
lems for the formation of the epic imagination. For Nagaraj, 'the beginning of 
inscriptional writing (...) makes an assertion about the cultural identity of a lan- 
guage’; ‘a critical moment in the process of vernacularization’ (p. 326). The his- 
torical unity that existed between the institutions of state and religious power in 
this period is ruptured in the twelfth century, which in turn leads to a new 
conception of language at odds with the hierarchies imposed by the Sanskrit cosmo- 
polis. This is Kannada's moment in the vernacular millennium. Kavirajamarga 
becomes the exemplary text that was itself *a major actor in the process it was 
trying to theorize' (p. 331). At this vernacular moment in the twelfth century, 
radical new epistemes about the social and cultural order emerge and ‘an entirely 
new communicative form appeared, along with a new religious practice' (p. 347) 
in the form of the Virasaiva movement and its literary form, the vacana. The 
elimination of the king and the court from the discourse of literature 1s a major 
achievement of the vacanakaras. Within a few centuries, however, the rebels 
were incorporated within the very order which they opposed. 

Velcheru Narayana Rao, in his essay on ‘Multiple Literary Cultures in Telugu: 
Court, Temple, and Public’, puts forward a constructivist argument that ‘Telugu 
literature’ as a category did not emerge until the early decades of the twentieth 
century, when literary historians produced it for pedagogical purposes. Many 
disparate traditions existed in pre-modern times which were reformulated into ‘a 
linear and continuous story’ (p. 384) of the history of Telugu literature. Narayana 
Rao focuses on four traditions, viz., the Brahmanical tradition, the anti-Brahmanical 
tradition, the courtly tradition and the temple tradition. In Narayana Rao’s argu- 
ments, too, in a separate section on ‘The question of literary language’, Sanskrit 
figures prominently in Telugu literary culture. By the eleventh century, the Sanskrit 
understanding of the textual world becomes hegemonic. Sanskrit sources are ac- 
knowledged while non-Sanskrit sources are not. 

Rich Freeman’s ‘Genre and Society: The Literary Culture of Premodern Kerala’ 
takes an anthropological perspective on the social context in which Malayalam 
textual practices were produced. Akin to Narayana Rao, Freeman also takes a 
constructivist view of what is now defined as Malayalam literature. The focus 
is mainly on performative forms and forums and the central question for him is 
how Malayalam has defined itself in relation and contradistinction to Tamil and 
Sanskrit. In this, Lilatilakam (fourteenth century) is a crucial text, seen by modern 
scholars as defining the originary moment of Malayalam language. Using this 
text, Freeman analyses in detail the style of manipravalam with its distinct mixture 
of Sanskrit and Keralabasha. (Given the avowed comparative perspective that 
the volume adopts, it is surprising that Freeman does not consider the earlier 
manipravalam used in Tamil literary culture by Jain and Vaishnava scholars and 
commentators.) Tamil is given a special place in this text. He then goes on to 
elaborate on the courtesan culture exemplified in Lilatilakam. Further issues that 
he explores are the Tamil poetic form of pattu, the kavyas of Cerusseri, and the 
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genre of messenger poems. From the heavily Dravidian literary culture prior to 
the sixteenth century, Freeman traces a shift to a Sanskritic Puranic religiosity 
exemplified in Eluttaccan’s Adhyatna Ramayana. This ‘domesticated religious 
textuality’ (p. 479), he argues, gets incorporated into performative contexts and 
genres such as kathakali and tullgl. 

Evidently, a substantive part of the volume is informed by Sheldon Pollock's 
argument about the Sanskrit cosmopolis that obtained in the first millennium and 
the vernacular millennium which replaced it in the next. Pollock himself has written 
at some length on Kannada and to a certain extent on Tamil (with respect to Tamil 
public inscriptions in the later part of the first millennium). Tamil's problematic 
position within the cosmopolitan/vernacular paradigm has been acknowledged 
parenthetically on occasion by Pollock himself: "The new literary textualizations 
of regional languages in South Asia have enormous temporal depth, covering 
(the Tamil case aside) almost a millennium' 5 At places, Pollock has also elided 
the Tamil question by remaining silent about an earlier millennium of writing and 
literary production in Tamil and instead refers only to how "Tamil literature experi- 
ences a new surge of creativity’ in the new millennium.$ One would have expected 
this Volume to address this issue squarely.’ 

The essays on Kannada, Telugu and Malayalam are informed by this notion of 
a vernacular millennium. Nagaraj's essay, which does show signs of its posthumous 
finalisation, especially draws attention to the consciousness of the major Kannada 
authors about the larger responsibility entailed upon them with the new process 
of vernacularisation and points to the way in which the Kannada language trans- 
gressed boundaries set by Sanskrit cultural formation. Narayana Rao’s essay on 
Telugu literature fits in more neatly within the agenda set out in the introduction 
by Pollock by exploring the multiple literary cultures centred on court, temple 
and the public. Rich Freeman looks at the social contexts in which pre-modern 
textual practices created Malayalam literature. In fact, all these essays are in some 
sense concerned with ‘the primary moments of vernacularization’.* However, 
interestingly, and disappointingly, Norman Cutler’s is the only essay that does 
not engage with the vernacular millennium at all. In fact, bis bibliography does 
not even mention any of Pollock’s work. 

There are also other marked contrasts between the essays on Kannada, Telugu 
and Malayalam on the one hand and Tamil on the other. The theory of marga/desi is 


5 Sheldon Pollock, ‘Literary History, Indian History, World History’, Social Scientist, Vol. 23 
(10-12), 1995, p. 119. 

* Sheldon Pollock, ‘The Sanskrit Cosmopolis, a.D 300-1300 Transculturation, Vernacularization, 
and the Question of Ideology’, in J.E.M. Houben, ed , Ideology and Status of Sanskrit. Contributions 
to the History of the Sanskrit Language, Leiden, 1996, p. 243. 

7 Herman Tieken, Kavya in South India: Old Tamil Cankam Poetry, Groningen, 2001, 13, to use 
a phrase that Tieken himself employs to describe the people depicted in the akam poetry, a ‘foolish’ 
attempt to force Tamil into the cosmopolitan/vernacular paradigm 

1 Sheldon Pollock, "The Cosmopolitan Vernacular’, Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 57 (1), 1998, 
p 31 
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- central to the literary cultures of Kannada and Telugu as Nagaraj and Narayana 
Rao view them respectively. Nagaraj asserts that ‘in fundamental ways, desi is 
one of the defining features of Indian literatures' (p. 334) and characterises the 
specific manifestation of the desi/marga tension in the history of Kannada prosody 
as 'a dazzling story' (p. 338). He also complicates the notion of desi by arguing 
for multiple desis in the specific context of Kannada. Similarly, Narayana Rao's 
essay is also informed by the notion of marga/desi and how the traditional oppos- 
ition where marga equals Sanskrit and desi Telugu was reformulated during 
Vijayanagara times on the basis of style. 

In Tamil literary culture, despite the long and often contradistinctive engage- 
ment with Sanskrit, the categories of marga and desi do not exist. Similarly, the 
campu, the genre of courtly epic missing prose and verse that permeates Kannada, 
Telugu and Malayalam literary cultures, is virtually unknown to Tamil. While 
kavya is used across Indian literary cultures to mean practically all forms of high 
poetry, in Tamil (even granting that the Tamil term kappiyam comes from kavya, 
as Cutler suggests) it is used in a much narrower sense of-an epic genre. In this 
context Pollock's assertion that “The theory no less than the practice of Sapskrit 
kavya, as almost every chapter in this volume demonstrates, was the single most 
powerful determinant of vernacular conception of literature until it was supple- 
mented or displaced by Persian and English counterparts’ (p. 41) does not quite 
stick despite the *almost' which may be argued to exclude Tamil. The near silence 
about Tolkappiyam, the great Tamil grammatical text, in the volume is also very 
interesting. Apart from one reference to itin Cutler's essay and a more substantive 
statement in Nagaraj's (as an important text that 'registers a complex process 
of negotiation and exchange between [the cosmopolitan and the vernacular]', 
pp. 331-32), there is nothing about Tolkappiyam which configures a very different 
view of literature and the world. Even conceding that much of the terminology of 
Tamil grammar is a translation (here one may note Narayana Rao's comment that 
‘It is curious that in a language [Telugu] used to “translate” a large number of 
Sanskrit texts, there is no word equivalent to "translation" [p. 421] Tolkappiyam 
has one: *mozhipeyarppu' , literally ‘language transfer’) of concepts from Sanskrit 
literary culture. (Here mention must be made of Cutler's proclivity to give in 
parenthesis Sanskrit equivalents for Tamil terms; spelling ‘Saivism’ as ‘Shaivism’ 
with an ‘h’ and using ‘purana’ instead of ‘puranam’ detract not only from the 
transliteration scheme adopted but also tend to conform Tamil to Sanskrit.) Why 
Tamil should choose to translate rather than adopt them, as other languages have 
done, is a question for detailed analysis. 

In the face of such incompatibilities and incongruities in terminology, it is 
somewhat inexplicable that Pollock should assert that ‘In general, the state of lit-- 
erary taxonomy was a steady one and nearly two thousand years. And in this we 
can perceive both a victory and a defeat of Sanskrit literary culture’ (p. 61). 

Iam not making a case for Tamil exclusivity here. As this volume of sophisticated 
and erudite essays bears out, ‘the force of literary creation and propagation’ is not 
‘hermetically sealed off from contact and cross-fertilization with other languages 
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and their literatures’ (p. 319). Far from it. But the marked epistemological dif- 
ferences, especially in the case of Tamil terminology, need to be problematised. 
The notion of a Sanskrit cosmopolis, and a vernacular millennium that undermined 
that cosmopolis, while extremely productive in terms of understanding most 
literary cultures in pre-modern India, is evidently debilitating in the case of Tamil. 
Similarly, Pollock's notion of the Sanskrit cosmopolis as a ‘transregional cultural 
formation in the premodern world’ ,? documented through the inscriptional record, 
while being extremely persuasive and convincing, does not factor in the whole 
corpus of Tamil inscriptions in the centuries before the Common Era.'? 

Further, even the scattered references in this volume in the essays on the lit- 
erary cultures of Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam and even Sinhala indicate, Tamil 
was a significant presence, even if it was not a cosmopolis, across a wide region. 
The Tamil Periyapuranam is crucial to the Kannada Virasaiva world, which in 
turn was transmitted to Telugu. (Mention may also be made to its Sanskrit trans- 
lation as Upamanyu Bhakta Vilasam.) As Narayana Rao acknowledges, ‘Tamil is 
a canonical language for Vaishnava Telugu poets'. Even despite Freeman's many 
vague and ambiguous references to the pervasive Dravidian elements—when it 
seems to actually mean Tamil—it seems that well up to the immediate pre-modern 
period, Malayalam literary culture cannot be understood except in relation to 
Tamil (and Sanskrit). Charles Hallisey's statement in the essay on Sinhala literary 
culture that ‘the conventions and vocabulary of Tamil literature left an indelible 
mark on Sinhala poetry’; the authoritative status that a seventeenth-century Sinhala 
author gives to Tamil (p. 729); and the influence of the Tamil grammar Viracoliyam 
on Sinhala grammar, where it produces a unique ‘grammar with poetics, a combin- 
ation not found in Sanskrit’ (p. 729) attest to the transregional influence of Tamil. 
Any attempt to theorise literary culture in India would necessarily have to contend 
with the Tamil question. (It might not be unfair to think that Hindi and Urdu, with 
two essays each, have taken a disproportionately large share of the space.) 

Another issue that may have to be seriously considered if the gains of the present 
volume are to be furthered would be to expand the historical focus. While one 
would not want to be an Oliver Twist asking for more, there is too much on the 
pre-modern in many of the literary cultures explored in the essays. It is especially 
80 for the Dravidian languages. While modern and contemporary notions (espe- 
cially nationalism) that have shaped the understanding of the pre-modern have 
been problematised in all the essays, the non-engagemerit with modern literary 
culture may easily slip into an Indological denial of modernity to many languages. 


Coda 
The year of Meenakshisundaram Pillai's death is given variously as 1876 (p. 272) 
and 1875 (p. 273). 1876 is the correct date. 


* Sheldon Pollock, ‘The Sanskrit Cosmopolis’. 
'* See Iravatham Mahadevan, Early Tamil Epigraphy: From the Earliest Times to the Sith Century 
A D., Chennai and Cambridge (Mass.), 2003. 
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p. 287, 35n. The first Tamil novel, Prutapa Mutaltyar Carittiram by S. Vedanayakam 
Pillai, was first published in 1879 and not 1876—a mistake repeated countless 
times 1n English writings on Tamil literature. 


A.R. Venkatachalapathy 
Madras Institute of Development Studies 
Chennai 


III 


The first histories of north Indian literatures, written during the colonial and 
nationalist periods, were heavily involved in crystallising communities around 
language and cultural identity. This is why, although India was a deeply multi- 
lingual society, with multiple traditions of knowledge and of literary production 
conducted in specific languages and a marked diglossia between ‘classical’ lan- 
guages and the ‘vernaculars’, literary histories were, and still are, written in terms 
of separate, single-language traditions—in north India as the competitive and 
teleological histories of (‘Hindu’) Hindi and (‘Muslim’ or secular) Urdu. The al- 
ternative to the fractious history of Hindi vs Urdu has been a narrative of ‘composite 
culture’, where selective syncretic traditions have been taken as definitive evidence 
that culture acted as a great cohesive force in the mixed Indo-Mushm polity. 
Either narrative has had to exclude so much of literary production to prove its 
point that the first steps, for all those who are sick and tired of them must be, first, 
to revisit the ground, second to start asking some basic questions, and third to put 
together the available pieces again. The essays by R.S. McGregor and S.R. Farugi 
in the volume take the first two steps admirably, with a wonderful wealth of material 
and judicious analysis. That in putting the pieces back in a different way McGregor 
and Faruqi should shy away from doing so together is, however, somewhat of a 
disappointment.!! 

Drawing upon his unmatched knowledge of early Neo-Indo Aryan (NIA) and 
mediaeval Hindi texts, McGregor gives us a truly erudite synthesis. His geograph- 
ical map of the centres of Hindi literary production includes Gwalior, the Braj- 
Agra area, Orchha and Banaras, with additional centres 1n Avadh and Mithila. 
Apart from stray evidence of the use of vernacular (the eleventh-century Raula- 
vela inscription at Dhar and twelfth-century glosses to the Sanskrit grammar Ukti- 
vyakti-prakarana from Banaras), the Gwalior court under the Tomar dynasty emerges 
in the fifteenth century as the 'earliest identifiable centre of cultivation of Braj 
Bhasa poetry'. Vernacular poetry had already started a century earlier 1n Avadhi 
with the sophisticated and ‘fully-bilingual’ Sufi romantic epics, while in Mithila 


N in formulating this review in relation to the two essays by McGregor and Faruqi, I have 
benefited from an extensive discussion with Daud Ah, Sudipta Kaviray, Imre Bangha, Lalita Du 
Perron, Samira Sheikh and Kathenne Brown on 25 Feb 2005 Any mistake or misrepresentation 15, 
of course, mine 
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Vidyapati was experimenting with a form of Apabhramsa. Indeed, Apabhramsa 
seems unfortunately to fall between the chairs of Sheldon Pollock's essay and of 
this: the important role it played in parallel with Sanskrit literary culture and as a 
precursor of NIA literary genres, practised as it was in north India until the fifteenth 
century, deserved a separate treatment. By the fifteenth century, the confluence 
between western devotionalism and northern Nath yogi traditions produced its 
first north Indian Sant poets with Kabir and Raidas, and '[b]y about 1400, Sant 
teachings spread from Rajasthan to Banaras' (p. 934). 

In his earlier history, McGregor had called the sixteenth century the ‘mature 
period", and truly this century witnessed the explosion of Krishna devotionalism 
and the consolidation of sampradayas in the Braj area, though ‘non-sectarian 
poets were also active and numerous’. This efflorescence is usually explained in 
terms of Akbar's liberal policy, but in fact it was during the reign of the supposedly 
unsympathetic Sikandar Lodi that the Krishnaite sampradayas first came and 
settled in Braj. McGregor underlines the generative power of such phenomena 
for Braj Bhasa literature—from songs to hagiographic tales, to more erudite 
prabandha-kavya and theoretical texts of theology and poetics (first in Sanskrit 
and then also in Braj Bhasa). Central to this phenomenon isthe figure of the poet- 
scholar Nanddas (fl. 1585), as McGregor is keen to point out that the Braj Bhasha 
literary culture centred around Krishna devotion was not first popular and then 
‘mannerist’, but mannerist and popular from the start; in fact, new popular elements 
kept appearing in poetry and mythology. In parallel to this development, it was at 
the Bundela court of Orchha that the sophisticated style of Braj Bhasha poetry 
known as riti developed, a kind of poetry which took the whole of north India by 
storm and constituted one of the two elite forms of vernacular poetry for the next 
three centuries. McGregor sees Kesavdas, the accomplished initiator of this trend, 
as someone ‘conscious of the cultural role that is to be played by Braj Bhasha as 
the recipient and communicating agent of older tradition’; he mentions the ‘open 
access’ that Braj Bhasha won him to Birbal, Akbar's minister at the Agra court, 
but in the context of a book on 'Indian literary culture' much more could have 
been said (as Allison Busch has done in her work) on the new and mixed audiences 
that Braj Bhasha riti poetry swiftly acquired." 

Ramaite poetry in the sixteenth century is clearly influenced by contemporary 
Krishna poetry and devotionalism, but Tulsidas’s great success is in producing an 
original synthesis which could ‘win over maximum assent for his larger view of 
religion and culture from the Krishnaising Ram sectarians’. That he should choose 
Avadhi chaupai and doha as developed by Avadhi Sufis is ‘natural’, yet more could 


u R S. McGregor, Hind! Literature from Its Begimungs to the Nineteenth Century, Wiesbaden, 1984. 

? Allan W. Entwistle, Braj: Centre of Krishna Pilgrimage, Groningen, 1987, p. 136. 

4 Allison R. Busch, ‘The Courtly Vernacular The Transformation of Brajbhiig& Literary Culture 
(1590—1690)', PhD dissertation, University of Chicago, Department of South Asian Languages 
and Civilizations, 2003. 
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be said, as Thomas De Bruijn has recently done, about the subtle cross-influences 
between texts which, within Hindi literary history, have been presented as be- 
longing to two separate streams (and two separate communities). Thus separateness 
is belied both in intertextual references and by a partly overlapping history of 
recitation. 

If there 1s at all an agenda in McGregor's essay, 1t seems to be to prove that 
*Sanskritised Hindi’ was not an ‘invention’ of the nineteenth century, as both George 
Grierson and other critics of modern Hindi suggested, but a recurrent feature in 
the Hindi literary tradition. This seems undoubted, but there is a deeper level at 
which his essay does not question the basis of the Hindi story, which sees Braj 
Bhasha and Avadhi (but not Urdu) as part of the cultural identity of the modern 
Hindi-Hindu community. To take community and cultural identity as the unprob- 
lematic bases for a literary history that is so fragmented and diversified in terms 
of language, region and taste made a lot of sense in the nationalist period, but a 
more dispassionate historical look now would take 'textual communities' and 
‘cultural identities’ (1n the plural) as changing over time. Were the many adaptations 
from Sanskrit into Braj Bhasha in the seventeenth century, for example, really 
due to 'a wish for the reassurance of defining values of one's culture in terms of 
achievements of the past during a time of social and political uncertainty' during 
the reign of Aurangzeb and after? Perhaps they were, but perhaps they carried a 
different set of meanings. 

Shamsur Rahman Farugi's is certainly a more revisionist approach, and he con- 
fronts several received assumptions 1n Urdu literary historiography head on. He 
is rightly severe both with those who want to deny Urdu's claim to the *Hindi' lit- 
erary tradition, with those who have dismissed the popular, Indian roots and trad- 
itions of Urdu, and with a literary history that has privileged Delhi as the centre 
and arbiter of Urdu literary culture and has quietly silenced the contribution of 
other centres and of the many Hindu poets. Faruqi casts his net wider than older 
histories of Urdu, but it could have been wider still, as Sayyida Ja'far and Gyanchand 
Jain have done in their five-volume history of Urdu literature before 1700.5 What 
he does admirably is to ask some basic questions: why 1s there such a gap between 
the first putative literary attempts at vernacular poetry by Mas'ud Sa'd Salman 
(1046-1121) and Amir Khusrau (1253-1325) and the first available Hindavi texts 
even in Gujarat and the Deccan: the Gujri songs by Sheikh Bajan (1388-1506) 
and Fakhr-ud-Din Nizami’s masnavi (1421/2) in the Deccan? And, more strikingly, 
why is there no Hindavi poetry and prose in north India at all before the seventeenth 
century, despite the fact that sources indicate that it was the common lingua franca 
of both Muslims and Hindus? He suggests that the efforts by elite poets such as 
Ma'sud Sa‘d Salman and Khusrau should be considered casual and not in accord- 
ance with any established mode of writing. For this reason, they were not preserved. 
By contrast, since the Sufis addressed themselves to specific groups of followers 


4 Sayyida Ja‘far and Gyan Chand Jain, Tarikh-e Adab-e Urdu, 1700 tak, 5 volumes, New Delhi, 
1998. 
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and devotees, it was natural for their prose and poetry to be preserved, orally or in 
writing. Sufis in Avadh wrote also in Avadhi, and no Sufi seems to have made 
Hindi/Hindavi a vehicle of literary expression in the north before Shaikh ‘Abdul- 
Quddus Gangohi (1455—1538)—ertainly none from Delhi. Faruqi suggests that 
the reason why Sufis did not adopt this language in the early centuries was the 
universal popularity and general understandability of Persian in the north, obviating 
for the Sufis the need to use Hindi/Hindavi for their popular discourse. Moreover, 
the popularity in the north of Rekhta, that is Hindavi and Persian mixed, seems to 
have retarded the growth of independent Hindi/Hindavi literature (pp. 837-38). 

Gyanchand Jain and Sayyeda Ja'far, in their history, have dug up many stray 
vernacular verses by several Sufis in north India as preserved in Persian malfuzat 
and maktubat from the fourteenth century onwards. What kind of Hindi they are in 
remains to be seen, and Faruqi’s argument that no Hindavi literary text was written 
(or preserved) still stands, but the impression even from these occasional references 
is that Sufi saints who composed poetry were not 1gnorant of, or indifferent to, 
popular Hindi genres. Further, stray utterances and sayings in the vernacular suggest 
that their discourses may have been recorded in Persian, but that perhaps were 
spoken in a language that at least contained vernacular expressions, much as Latin 
sermons did 1n contemporary Italy. While it is undeniable that a vernacular literary 
culture developed only at the regional Muslim courts of the Deccan, in Gujarat and 
in Jaunpur on the basis of Indian literary models—both popular models and highly 
literate ones (poets like Shaikh Ahmad Gujarati clarmed knowledge of Telugu 
and Sanskrit)—do we know enough about literary culture ın Delhi and Avadh 
to rule out any vernacular activity during the Sultanate and early Mughal periods? 
Did perhaps the popularity of music and of song genres, for example, pave the way 
for the later popularity of what came to be known as Braj Bhasha poetry among 
the Mughal and post-Mughal elites? Mir ‘Abdul Vahid Bilgrami's Haqa'iq-i Hindi 
(1566), for example, contained dhrupad songs and justified their use in Sufi sama’! 
Once again, more pieces need to be put together. 

Two, then, appear to me to be basic shortcomings in these otherwise admirably 
erudite accounts. First, the multi-lingualism that pervaded north Indian society is 
not taken enough into account as a condition and a generative principle of the 
literary system. The two essays discuss diglossia only in terms of, respectively, 
Sanskrit-Hindi and Persian-Urdu, with the classical languages providing pools of 
vocabulary and literary models, but Shantanu Phukan has rightly suggested that, 
at least until 1700, in north India we need to think in terms of Hindi and Persian. 
When Faruqi does discuss (and what an interesting and informed discussion it 
is!) the impact of Sanskrit literary theory on Deccani and Gujri poets, we also 
miss a sense of the socio-literary context in which this familiarity was acquired, 
and of the avenues of its dissemination. This brings me to the second problem, 


*SAA Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India, Vol 1, Delhi, 1978, p 350, also Muzatfar Alam, 
‘Assimilation from a Distance: Sufi Accommodation in Awadh Society’, in S. Gopal and 
R. Champalakshmi, eds, Tradition, Dissent and Ideology, Delhi, 1996, p 174. 
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the fact that the stories of Hindi and Urdu are still told as separate stories and not 
as parts of a common story that also necessarily comprises Persian, Sanskrit and 
music. Once we start telling it as a common story and join together the pieces in a 
geographical and chronological fashion, we can begin to see the range of available 
options and lines of influence at any given time and place, and we can start asking 
ourselves the reasons behind certain literary-linguistic choices and fashions." 

Let me give just three examples, which are really three questions. Faruqi’s big 
question regarding Hindavi/Urdu concerns its 'early' beginning in the north, its 
subsequent development in the Deccan and Gujarat, and inexplicably long silence 
in the north, where almost ‘nothing’ can be found until 1700 because Persian was 
‘universally’ understood 1n Sufi circles and courtly circles were not interested. 
But what happens when we start seeing Sultanate Delhi as a place where, for ex- 
ample, Apabhramsa continued to be used by Jains until at least the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and where semi-popular texts like the Qutubshatak emerged, with its tale of 
Sultan, dervishes and dhadhinis?!! What do we know about the songs sung at the 
dargah of Nizamuddin Awliya and his successors? How does Faruqi’s hypothesis 
square with Muzaffar Alam’s story, in the same volume, about the decline of Persian 
in the fifteenth century and the general trend towards vernacularisation? Certainly, 
Chishti and Shattari Sufis and the regional courts of Jaunpur and Malwa (not to 
speak of Gujarat and the Deccan) were familiar with and cultivating some form 
of ‘Hindi’, whether for songs, dohus or narrative poems. 

Another example. How do we put together the infectious popularity of Braj 
Bhasha riti poetry starting from the sixteenth century, a popularity that went straight 
to the heart of Akbar's court (as we saw from Kesavdas's own account) and spread 
among Muslim elites, with the sudden cultivation of Rekhta poetry in Delhi from 
1700? Are they two different stories or are they part of the same narrative? From 
Muzaffar Alam’s account we discover that the growth and development of vernacular 
literature, especially in the sixteenth century and after, went hand in hand with a 
growing spread of Persian outside the court, among Hindu elites and even artisanal 
classes. This suggests a process of parallel diffusion of Persian and vernacular 
literary production and even wider consumption. What does it tell us about the 
kind of literary culture that north Indian society produced? 

A third question. What happens when we try to 1nsert other elements—such 
as music and singing—into the picture? When we consider, as Alam does in the 
case of Persian, the kinds and levels of literary education that formed the basis for 
the cultivation of poetic tastes? Frances Pritchett in this volume does a wonderful 
job of sketching Urdu literary education, based on the personal ustad-shagird 
relation, but the accounts only speak of Persian and Rekhta in the eighteenth and 


17 See Shantanu Phukan, “Through Throats Where Many Rivers Meet": The Ecology of Hindi 
1n the World ot Persian’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol. XXX VIII (1), Jan -Mar 
2001, pp. 33—58 7 
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nineteenth centuries. What had happened to the taste for Braj Bhasha in that elite— 
the same Braj Bhasha dhrupad and khyal songs would be in? Why don’t we have 
Persian dictionaries explaining Braj Bhasha terms like the Tuhfat al-Hind until 
the late seventeenth or eighteenth century? 

Obviously, I don’t have answers to any of these questions, but they are the first 
to arise when we start to consider Hindi, Urdu and Persian as part of the same 
story. Multi-lingual and multi-ethnic societies and societies with varying levels of 
literacy and education are bound to create a multiplicity of ‘socio-textual commu- 
nities’ (Pollock’s term). And since this was not a single-language history, it will 
require different methods from those of single-language histories. Issues of language 
definition, multiple diglossia, multiple contexts of literary production and circula- 
tion, linguistic choice and motivation, literary and cultural exchange, competition 
and accommodation—all of these need to be addressed in a context of multi- 
lingualism. What I have in mind 1s something like Marfa Angeles Gallego’s analysis 
of the languages of mediaeval Spain. The situation there was just as complicated, 
with a mutually recognised ‘multiple diglossia’ between Latin (‘low”-Latin) and 
the Castilian Romance (vernacular), classical and spoken Arabic, and Hebrew. 
Gallego’s account shows that language use and diglossia played themselves out 
differently in the three religious communities and in two distinct political set-ups— 
Christians, Muslims and Jews in Christian and Muslim kingdoms. After establish- 
ing these parameters—political set-up, domain of language use (both literary and 
non-literary, for example, administrative, or spoken), community and occupation— 
Gallego is able to connect each type of language use and textual production with 
a specific motivation.” Similarly, in north India we do not witness a process of 
straightforward ‘vernacularisation’, but rather a complex situation of multiple 
diglossia, with a new ‘high language’ (Persian) coming in, Apabhramsa and Sanskrit 
established in their respective domains, and the development of several vernaculars 
(Avadhi, Hindavi, Braj Bhasha) used for literary purposes with none of them taking 
over. And the use of a ‘Hindi’ diction by Persian courtly and Sufi poets’may indi- 
cate a desire to evoke the intimate world of female domesticity, ‘macaronic’ parody 
or simply stylistic virtuosity.?! 

Setting aside divisive debates over language definition (Hindi or Urdu?), one 
can take on board local taxonomies (bhakha, Hindavi, etc.), but then had better 


1? María Angeles Gallego, "The Languages of Medieval Iberia and therr Religious Dimension’, 
Medieval Encounters, Vol 9 (1), 2003, pp 107-39 

? For example, while Christians shifted to Romance, Muslims and Jews had more complex language 
behaviour Muslims used Arabic and Jews Hebrew for religious and socio-legal texts; Jews wrote 
important Literary works in Hebrew for cosmopolitan consumption, and both created new mixed 
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Multi-lingual intellectuals were channels of cultural transmission’ under the patronage of king Alfonso 
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look at the language of texts—those which are extant!—in terms of register, and 
think of the range of possibilities available and the reason behind specific choices.” 
Works on diglossia suggest that rather than thinking purely in terms of High vs 
Low language we need to think of more restricted linguistic varieties: the vernacular 
can be either a koine, a regional dialect, a local vernacular, a specialised jargon. 
Also, they suggest that rather than as a sharp dichotomy, it 1s better to think of 
diglossia as a continuum, which makes register all the more significant. Sudipta 
Kaviraj in his contribution to the Pollock volume has suggested that Bengali poets 
had the option of writing in ‘Sanskrit-near’ or ‘Sanskrit-far’ Bengali. We could 
adapt this spatial metaphor to both the High and Low language: ‘ornate Persian’ ` 
vs ‘simple Persian’; ‘Persian-near’ or ‘Persian-far’ and ‘Sanskrit-near’ or ‘Sanskrit- 
far’ vernacular. Each time it was a specific choice with a specific motivation within 
the multi-lingual world. 

Two final points. The first is that we need new maps that will include Hindi, 
Urdu, Persian and Apabhramsa. We need historico-geographical maps, starting 
from the Sultanate period, which go beyond Delhi and take into account regional 
kingdoms and the network of cities and the qasbas of Avadh and Bihar.” We also 
need topologies that will map the spaces of literary production and consumption," 
in order to note the contiguity or distance between literary actors and to move 
beyond impressionistic and anecdotal evidence of ‘cultural contact’ between 
writers and performers of different traditions. Finally, we need a map of literary 
genres. 

Genres, and this is my second and final point, are useful to find one’s bearings 
ina literary culture. Every literary culture has its system of genres and operates a 
kind of ‘division of labour’ in which each genre ‘specialises’ in a particular range 
of emotion and experience. Genre, Gian Biagio Conte has argued, is a strategy 
for the poet (a strategy, not a handbook); it also gives indications to the reader 
and is part of the author-reader ‘contract’ which each text can then choose whether 
or not to fulfil; for these reasons genre is useful both for interpreting the text and 
its play with generic conventions, as well as for situating a text within the broader 
horizon of the literary culture. Finally, and this is all the more true in a multi- 
lingual literary system, genre often acts as a dynamic element in literary change: 


n As [mre Banghs suggests most sensibly, ıt 1s not useful to try and define the language of works 
that are not extant, at least not in their orginal form, like Gorakhnath's ban: and Amir Khusrau's 
Hindi compositions, Imre Bangha, personal communication Shantanu Phukan also proposed to move 
away from anachronistic explanations for choosing the vernacular as the ‘voice of the people’. 

D A point made forcefully by Mushirul Hasan, From Pluralism to Separatism: Qasbas in Colonial 
Awadh, Delhi, 2004 

™ Beanng in mind that communities of readers are usually larger than communines of wnters: 
e.g., manuscripts of Braj Bhasha poetry in Bihar are very numerous, but Braj Bhasha poets are very 
few, Imre Bangha, personal communication 
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innovations are often borrowings. Specific genres are mentioned in the two essays — 
McGregor shows how the prabandha-kavya ‘treats’ the ‘matter of Krishna’ 
differently from the pad, and Faruqi notes that Urdu literary culture in Gujarat 
and the Deccan favours the masnavi, while that in the north centres around the 
ghazal—but a more systematic, and comparative, treatment of the issue of genre 
could have told us a lot about historical, geographical and social differences, and 
about continuities and discontinuities. 

A history of north Indian literary culture must necessarily be a collaborative 
project, given the range of linguistic abilities required. That in a collaborative 
project such as this the most eminent scholars in the field should have each told 
his own story rather than holding a conversation cannot but feel, therefore, like a 
missed opportunity. 


Francesca Orsini 
University of Cambridge 


IV 


B.K. Nehru recounts a story told to him by Motilal Nehru about an experience the 
latter had in 1928 while sitting in his compartment in a train about to leave Howrah 
station. He was recognised from the platform by a Bengali Muslim gentleman in 
‘frock coat’ and turki topi, who greeted him in a heavy Calcutta Hindustani: 


The gentleman in the red cap was very effusive: ‘Bauri khoshi hoa aap se 
milke, bauri khoshi hoa’ [Delighted to meet you, delighted’]. Panditji said he 
could not help saying, ‘Achchha aap bhi Urdu bolte hain’ [*Oh, you too speak 
Urdu?']. At which the gentleman, highly excited at the insulting implication 
replied, ‘Hain, boley ga noin, boley ga noin, nobi Miyan ka joban ...!’ [‘What! 
Not speak it? Not speak the language of the Prophet?'].5 


This funny little story from the Nehru family (and thus from the annals of Indian 
nationalism) condenses a great deal of the complexity of the language conflict 
that helped tear apart the fabric of society in north India in the modem era: in his 
unselfconscious sense of the inherent superiority of the ‘Urdu’ version of the 
northern vernacular, this Kashmiri-U.P. Pandit and leading light of the Congress 
is indistinguishable from the Muslim ashraf, what the Calcutta Muslim utters 
here and thinks of as ‘Urdu’ is an elemental vernacular performance whose larger 
linguistic universe could just as well be identified as ‘Hindi’; and this common 
north Indian vernacular, when identified as ‘Urdu’, comes to acquire a sacred 
quality for this Bengali-speaking Muslim, as ‘the language of the Prophet [nabi]’. 
A whole series of antinomies that structured the discourse of the Hindi-Urdu 


* B.K. Nehru, ‘Memories of a Shared Culture’, in Common Heritage, ed. Muhammad Alı 
Siddiqui, Karachi, 2000, p. 64 
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conflict—elite versus subaltern, alien versus indigenous, Hindu and Muslim, the 
sacred and the secular—are thus visible in this amusing, possibly apocryphal, 
anecdote. 

The Hindi-Urdu conflict is perhaps unique among the language conflicts that 
have proliferated in numerous societies across the world in the modern era in the 
seeming unavailability of an ‘objective’ viewpoint—historical, morphological, 
literary-critical—from which the most basic features of the history of this linguistic 
and literary complex may be formulated. Even the most careful scholarly interven- 
tions seem unable in the end to avoid assuming the perspective of one or the other 
set of rival historical claims, that is, to avoid lapsing into the polemic, now at least 
a century and a half old, that has defined the terms of literary-historical and even 
linguistic discussion in this terrain. This seems true to some extent of the contri- 
butions on Hindi and Urdu in Literary Cultures in History, the monumental recon- 
sideration of the literary history of the subcontinent undertaken by a number of 
Hterary scholars of the Indian languages from across the globe under the overall 
synthesising efforts of Sheldon Pollock, one of the leading Sanskrit scholars of 
our times. The papers by Shamsur Rahman Faruqi (on Urdu) and Harish Trivedi 
(on Hindi) in particular do not eschew the polemical mode, and the ones by Frances 
Pritchett (on Urdu) and Stuart McGregor (on Hindi), while they appear at first glance 
to be in a more neutral register, in fact merge imperceptibly at various points with 
some of the historical claims that have traditionally been made in the interest of 
the particular ‘language’ about which they happen to be writing.” 

But the situation is not really symmetrical here. Faruqi, who is arguably the 
most influential and prolific literary historian and critic of Urdu writing today, 
makes the most concerted effort to address the history of the polemic itself, as a 
prelude to discussing the emergence and evolution of the Urdu tradition. His main 
contribution here may be his careful historical analysis of the various terms by 
which the literary tradition now referred to as ‘Urdu’—Hindvi, Hindi, Dihlavi, 
Gujri, Dakkhani, Khari Boli, Rekhta, zaban-e urdu-e mu ‘alla—has been known 
at various points over the centuries. Faruqi's explicit purpose is to take apart the 
assumption, introduced by early British Orientalists of various stripes and shared, 
unfortunately, by nationalist publicists of Hindi since the late nineteenth century, 
that ‘Urdu’ developed as a language of military conquest, around the encampments 
of various Muslim invaders. In the eighteenth century, when the British first attempted 
to systematise their encounter with the language of north India, ‘the urdu’ referred 
to the seat of Mughal power, namely the city of Shahjahanabad, or Delhi. Hence 
the term zaban-e urdu-e mu ‘alla (shortened sometime to urdu-e mu ‘alla and even 
simply to urdu) meant ‘the language of the exalted city/court of Shahjahanabad’ 
(p. 806). And from some contemporary texts, at least, it is clear that this term re- 
ferred originally not to the forms of vernacular language practice we today call 


7 [n accordance with the journal editors’ request, my remarks here focus on the Urdu 
contributions. 
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Urdu, but to Persian (pp. 806—7)." Only from the late eighteenth century can 
zaban-e urdu-e mu ‘alla and its abbreviations be said to ever refer to the vernacular. 
Even at that point, however, the term more commonly used for the language of 
their writing by ‘Urdu’ writers is Hindi, that is, the language of Hind, usually in 
order to distinguish it from Persian, with ‘rekhta’ often used as a designation for 
poetry written in this rekhta—that is, ‘scattered’ or ‘mixed’—language. This con- 
tinued to be the case well into the middle of the nineteenth century, when writers 
like Syed Ahmed Khan, and even Ghalib, continued to use ‘Hindi’, ‘Rekhta’, and 
even ‘Hindvi’ as the designation for their literary language. In other words, until 
the late eighteenth century, and in fact well into the nineteenth, vastly different 
registers of writing, to say nothing of spoken language practices, could co-exist 
within the same set of overlapping rubrics. In Farugi's convincing argument, it is 
only when ‘Hindi’ is begun to be appropriated in the polemics of the 1860s for 
the emergent Sanskritised modem Hindi—that is, the same Khari Boli grammatical 
base as Urdu, but written in Devanagari and with an elaborate Sanskritisation 
(and de-Persianisation) of vocabulary—that this overlapping use of the terms 
begins to disappear from view. As Faruqi points out, even so iconic a poet of ‘Urdu’ 
as Iqbal, when explaining, in the teens of the twentieth century, his turn to writing 
in Persian rather than the vernacular, used for the latter the term Hindi (p. 806). 
The new publicists of Urdu as well as those of Hindi progressively exacerbated 
the split—for instance, in the case of the former, by excising the enormous contri- 
bution of writers of Hindu origin to the history of the literature they claimed as 
exclusively their own, and by failing to examine in any serious way the links of 
literary Urdu to the variety of spoken forms of the vernacular, thereby further 
strengthening and establishing the conception of Urdu as a Muslim and elite 
practice. These publicists of Urdu in the early twentieth century, such as Maulvi 
Abdul Haq and Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, were not for the most part themselves writers 
who are held to be significant for the development of its imaginative literature, 
but critics, scholars, and even some professional propagandists. 

For all his success in debunking the notion of Urdu as a tradition alien, or at 
least not quite indigenous, to India, however, Faruqi too is unable ın the end to 
expand our notion of Urdu literary history in a way as to make the Hindi-Urdu 
divide a problematic one. The story we are told here is, with some minor revisions, 
one that is not unfamiliar from earlier literary histories of Urdu: ‘beginnings’ 
(now barely visible) in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries (Amir 
Khusrau), preceded perhaps by a one-shot; and now lost, appearance in the eleventh 


™ The word wrdu itself, Farugi speculates elsewhere, may have come to mean something like 
‘royal city’, ‘court’, or seat of imperial authority from the late sixteenth century, when the Emperor 
Akbar abandoned his seat at the newly built capital, Patehpur Sikri, in order to create a sort of 
moving capital that carried the entire central administration with it See Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, 
Early Urdu Literary Culture and History, Delhi, 2001, p. 28. This book 1s a more developed version 
of the article in the Pollock volume For a third version of this work, significantly different from 
the other two, see Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, Urdu ka ‘ibtidal zamana: ‘Adabı tahzib-o-tarikh ke 
pahlu, Karachi, 1999. : 
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century (Mas‘ud Sa‘d Salman Lahori); then another long gap, followed by the 
efflorescence in Gujarat and the Deccan in the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries 
(Bahauddin Bajan, Mahmud Daryai, Fakhr-ud-Din Nizami, Khub Muhammad 
Chishti, Shaikh Ahmad Gujarati, Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, Mulla Vajhi, 
Muhammad Nusrat Nusrati, Vali Dakhni); and then finally the flowering in Delhi 
in the eighteenth (Vali, Khwaja Mir Dard, Mirza Rafi Sauda, Mir Muhammad 
Taqi ‘Mir’, Ghulam Hamadani Mushafi). A great deal of the present structure of 
this canon is due to the labours of ‘Abdul Haq in the first half of the twentieth 
century, who turned the ‘discovery’ and ‘scholarly’ publication of rare manuscripts 
into a sort of cottage industry and almost single-handedly consolidated an Urdu 
canon, which, like all projects of canon-formation, is significant as much for 
what it leaves out as for what it includes.” We do not learn as much as we could 
from Faruqi about the earlier forms of textuality that were excluded or suppressed 
by the classical Urdu poetic tradition—known then as ‘Rekhta’ or “Hindi’—as it 
developed in the north, especially in Delhi, from the early eighteenth century. 
(It is symptomatic of this volume's assumptions that for a look at some of these 
other kinds of writing, we must turn to McGregor's account of the elaboration of 
the ‘Hindi’ tradition, which provides an enormously useful history of the mutual 
relations between the distinct but overlapping traditions in Brajbhasha, Avadbi 
and Khari Boli from the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries.) If the vast corpus of 
Braj and/or Avadhi poetry, some of which would fill the historical ‘gaps’ noted 
by Faruqi (p. 337), and which includes a large output by Sufis—such as Mulla 
Daud’s Chandayan and Miyan Manjhan's Madhumalati, to say nothing of the 
corpus attributed to a troublesome figure like Kabir—is not to be considered part 
of the larger universe of ‘Urdu’ literary production, as Faruqi seems to suggest at a 
couple of points (see, for instance, p. 837), then surely the claim that in the nineteenth 
century the latter is the encompassing literary culture of the north (see pp. 813-14) 
cannot really be sustained. 

But Harish Trivedi in his chapter misattributes to Faruqi the view that ‘before 
the end of the eighteenth century, wherever “Hindi” was mentioned, it was in fact 
(“Urdu”) that was meant’ (p. 960) and engages in an anti-Urdu invective that trans- 
ports the reader back to the polemics of the nineteenth century and must surely be 
considered an embarrassment to this otherwise serious and scholarly volume. 
Faruqi’s sometimes defensive posture towards hostile claims about Urdu's origins 
is understandable (but unfortunate) in the context of the relentless marginalisation 
and suppression of Urdu in India over the last half century, a fact to which Trivedi 
seems oblivious. Trivedi's defensiveness here, on the other hand, is a sign of tbe 


B | have put these words in quotation marks because these were often not, strictly speaking, first 
publications of tbe texts in question; and the philological and editorial scholarship involved 
sometimes left much to be desired For a collection of his editorial introductions, see Maulvi ‘Abdul 
Haq, Mugaddimat-e ‘Abdul Hag, od. Dr 'Ibadat Barelvi, Lahore, 1964. 

3 What Faruqi says in his article, so far as I can tell, is something like the following: ‘Before the 
late eighteenth century, whenever the language and literature we today call "Urdu" is mentioned, 
the term “Hindi” is in fact used’. 
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paradoxical fact that Urdu continues to haunt the Hindi imagination, despite their 
vastly different positions and resources in the Indian nation-state, The place of 

classical Urdu poetry, in particular, in the culture at large is unassailable; there is 
nothing to rival, for instance, the power of the Urdu ghazal form, which, at this 
point in its history of reception, condenses all manner of desires and structures of 
feeling linked to the experience of modernity under colonial and postcolonial 
conditions."! The truth is that both ‘Urdu’ and ‘Hindi’ as we have come to know 
them represent very partial formations, each linking itself to only a small portion 
of the historical textual output, to say nothing of the variety of spoken forms, of a 
large linguistic-literary complex for which we have no single name. Urdu was the 
dominant form of this vernacular through much of the nineteenth century, as the 
linguistic heir to the Persianate culture of the Mughal empire and its successor 
states and, after 1837, as the exclusive vernacular language of the colonial courts 
and lower level bureaucracy in the north. Hindi and its distinct historical affiliations 
and claims emerged in opposition to Urdu and its dominant position as a language 
of the colonial state. 

None of these types of concern seem to be at work in Pritchett’s contribution, 
in which the existence and distinctness of an Urdu tradition is simply an unspoken 
assumption. Nor do I wish to suggest that such defamiliarising questions ought to 
be a requirement for all scholarship on Urdu and Hindi today. Pritchett, who is 
the leading English-language scholar of the birth of modern poetics in Urdu, 
provides a fascinating account of the vicissitudes of the tazkirah form in the course 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, from the Persian language tazkirah of 
‘Hindi’ or ‘Rekhta’ poets by Mir (written 1752) to Muhammad Husain Azad’s 
Ab-e hayat (“The Water of Life’, published 1880), which she views as a transitional 
and deeply ambiguous form of writing, both ‘the last tazkirah’ and ‘the first modern 
literary history’ (p. 887). She has identified here precisely the problem that con- 
tinues to hound the study of Urdu literature in the nineteenth century, namely the 
moment and manner of the disappearance of the ‘traditional’ literary universe 
and the emergence of the ‘modern’. Following the historical convention established 
by the first so-called moderns, Azad and Altaf Husain Hali, she locates the moment 
of rupture in 1857 and its aftermath, which radically transformed the late imperial 
universe of the ashraf that had been the social basis of the literary tradition. Future 
studies will have to treat this convention itself as part of the history of Urdu 
literature—it was given a new lease of life in the 1950s and 1960s in the work of 
the critics Muhammad Hasan Askari and Saleem Ahmed, respectively—and at- 
tempt to provide a more complex picture of these transitions, which took place 
unevenly (and not at the same time) across genres, classes, genders and regions. 

There is no doubt that there are now (at least) two literary traditions, each of 
which is increasingly unfamiliar and even incomprehensible to those trained in 


?! I have made this argument at somewhat greater length in Aamir R. Mufti, ‘Towards a Lyric 
History of India’, Boundary 2, Vol 31 (2), 2004, pp 245-74. 
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the other, but the lines of demarcation between them are far from clear, and even 
the most polemical and polarising figures—Trivedi provides an instance here— 
admit to vast areas of overlap between them at various points over the centuries, 
to say nothing of the common linguistic stock to which they both relate at the 
spoken level. It is not enough, however, to speak of ‘Hindi’ and ‘Urdu’ as having 
‘twinned’ literary histories, as this volume does, at least in the organisation of its 
materials. Even this ambition is undermined, however, in the parallel, chronological 
assignment of material to the contributors on Urdu and Hindi, leaving the impres- 
sion that what we are concerned with bere are two distinct and parallel traditions 
with roots in some moment or another in mediaeval times. (Faruqi and McGregor 
cover the earlier periods, and Pritchett and Trivedi the later ones.) The crucial 
scholarly task here is to show how two different, rival, overlapping, and to some 
extent unequal traditions have been invented in modern times out of a complex 
mass of literary and linguistic practices. The very notion of tradition needs to be 
radically challenged, even as we recognise the power that such a notion continues 
to exercise in literature and the culture at large. Few, 1f any, scholars today have 
equal command over both traditions, so analyses will inevitably be skewed in one 
direction or the other. The larger goal of such critical literary histories has to be to 
take analytically apart the assumption of distinct and autonomous literary traditions, 
each supposedly emerging out of a unique linguistic base, and to chart the discon- 
tinuous nature of literary production over time and the heterogeneity of literary 
and linguistic practices over regions, classes and communities. 

The language conflict of north India is a distinctly modern phenomenon, which 
is not to say that it does not have a pre-colonial prehistory. But it is a conflict that 
could only have emerged in the form it did as part of the nationalisation of culture 
and society, which took place in the subcontinent under the conditions of colonial 
capitalism. It is in this sense that the Hindi-Urdu problem is a colonial problem, ` 
and not because everything ‘communalist’ is to be blamed ultimately on conscious 
British policies of divide and rule. It is a notable fact that only the local language 
conflict of this particular region could have acquired a national dimension, a fact 
that speaks volumes about the continuities between pre-colonial and colonial 
society, the consolidation of the Mughal empire having long ago spread the lan- 
guage of its heartland to other regions of the subcontinent. The protagonists of 
Urdu and their pro-Hindi/Devanagari opponents were in agreement that only the 
language of this region could provide the common lenguage for the entire nation, 
but differed on which literary and linguistic practices constituted the authentic 
language of the region. The Muslim ashraf who saw themselves as the guardians 
of the legacies of the Mughal empire displayed a remarkable arrogance on a col- 
lective scale repeatedly in the late nineteenth century—for instance, when they 
vehemently opposed in the 1890s the call for the ability to use Devanagari ‘char- 
acters’ or script on an equal basis with the Persian-Urdu in the kachahris of the 
North-Western Provinces heartland. But they also seem to have understood, more 
instinctively than otherwise, that ‘the nationalisation of Hindu traditions’, to borrow 
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Vasudha Dalmia’s phrase, would also mean the minoritisation (and hence margin- 
alisation) of everything that came to be marked as Muslim, including, of course, 
Urdu. 

This volume represents an important step in the renewal of Hindi and Urdu lit- 
erary historical studies, but it should not be seen as more than that, that is, an im- 
portant first step. Future studies in this field will have to devise different and as 
yet unimagined ways of putting Hindi and Urdu scholarship, and scholars of the 
other Indian languages, in relation to each other, forms of knowledge that can 
make visible to us the contours of Hindi-Urdu as one single language complex in 
contradiction, in which the identity of the national formation itself has been-at 
stake. Pollock is to be commended here for this enormous scholarly effort, which 
will provide the terms of discussion, in emulation as well as argument, for South 
Asian literary studies for some time to come. 


Aamir R. Mufti 
Department of Comparative Literature 
University of California, Los Angeles 


V 


Sheldon Pollock has put together a massive volume of close to 1,100 pages tracing 
and delineating the literary cultures in South Asia. Steven Collins, writing on the 
Pali literary culture in this volume, cites a Buddhist prayer by an unnamed author 
who aspires to be a Buddha and in a future life to be skilled ‘in all the regional 
languages and in every single one of the arts (...)’ (p. 656). In a sense a part of that 
prayer is fulfilled when you negotiate this rather formidable volume. It is not pos- 
sible, nor 1s it my intention, to review this volume in the short space of this text. 
It is a nibida kantara (dense forest), to borrow an image from a late mediaeval 
Marathi poem made popular by Tilak when he used the lines from it as signature 
lines on his newspaper which became a torchbearer of the freedom movement. 
What I will do instead is to relate my experience of viewing 'Indian language 
history as cultural history’ in the light of the discussions in these essays. I shall do 
it mainly in the context of Marathi, which for some reason is not covered in this 
book. 

To begin with, one does not understand what Indian writing in English is doing 
in this volume. The argument is not nationalistic at all. I shall not deliberate upon 
the much discussed and rather boring question of whether English is an Indian 
language or not, or more accurately whether Indo-Anglian literature constitutes a 
part of the literatures of India. It is a trans-regional language. It is the literary lan- 
guage of a class that is pan-Indian. The fact that the producers and consumers of 
this literature are from the whole of India would place them in a very peculiar 
way beyond the history of the Indian people who rarely, if at all, live their history 
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in pan-Indian terms. Their experiences culminate perhaps in a pan-Indian signifi- 
cance as they did in case of the nationalist movement, but they originate and de- 
velop necessarily as regional phenomena. It is difficult to locate its social site, to 
borrow Pollock’s useful phrase. (We shall have an occasion to return to this phrase 
later in another context.) Their main market is also outside India. They (as makers 
of literature) are thus one step removed from Indian History. It must be of doubtful 
utility to be so removed from history or be so post-histoire. The unnamed Buddhist 
who was cited by Collins was not hoping and praying for no reason that he would 
know all the regional languages of India. This prayer came from someone for 
whom Pali would have been good enough. In a sense this is an extension of the 
argument of trans-regional languages that Pollock has so carefully built. Sanskrit 
enjoyed an audience which was greater than any Prakrit or Apabhramsha writing, 
or so any number of writers in Sanskrit thought. Bilhana boasted once that ‘there 
is no village or country, no capital city or forest region, no pleasure garden or 
school where (...) young and old, male and female do not read my poetry' (p. 74). 
In our times we should add that our modern Bilhanas would legitimately boast 
that they get fatter royalty checks than any writer in a regional language would 
ever hope to get. 

Likewise, it is difficult to see the logic of assigning two chapters for Hindi and 
Urdu each and leaving out some very rich and vibrant literary cultures out of this 
survey, unless the fact of these languages being the official languages has somehow 
made the difference. The numbers do not matter. It inadvertently makes the account 
of the literary cultures top-heavy, or north-heavy, if you will. It reminds you of 
the importance the trans-regional languages have had in India, to which Pollock 
makes a pointed reference in his predictably erudite essay on Sanskrit. 

Indeed, his characterisation of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsha as trans- 
regional standardised literary languages (pp. 61—63), is very instructive and useful 
in understanding a phenomenon in the history of Marathi. In fact, there are two 
standardisations that we must speak of. One would refer to the traditions of prose 
(the Mahanubhava writing) and poetry, that is, the Bhakti poetry that begins with 
Dnyaneshvar (thirteenth century) and reaches its zenith with Tukaram in the seven- 
teenth century. Language in India cannot be understood unless it is related to 
caste and the modes of expression connected with it. Bhakti poetry standardised 
language in a way that the language of Chokha Mela, a Dalit, and Eknath, a Brah- 
man, are not removed from each other as the language of a Brahman writer of the 
nineteenth century like Vishnushastri and that of a Shudra writer like Phule were. 
Phule took some pride in his being a Shudra. 

So we are face to face here with two standardisations. The former was connected 
with a movement, while the latter was related to its being a function of the 
aggressive supremacy of the Brahmans. Nemade, a novelist and a critic, has used 
a (purposefully) pejorative expression of ‘anglo-bhataleli’ (anglo-brahmanised) 
language for the new styles of language that emerged in the British era. 

There is a further point, which may be made in this connection. The Marathi 
that the Bhakti movement developed created a Marathi nationality consciousness 
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that eventually made possible the rise of Maratha power. It is possible that a similar 
phenomenon occurred in the Punjab as well. As this volume has left both Punjabi 
and Marathi out of the reckoning, it is not possible to say what relationship can be 
seen between the standardisation of the language and the emergence of a supra- 
caste identity in these areas. But it seems to me to be a plausible hypothesis. 
Think of a concept like Maharashtradharma which acquired some currency during 
the time of the first standardisation that we are talking about. It 1s interesting that 
the Dharma is not only Hindu. If it were so a longer expression would have been 
unnecessary. The overwhelming number of Marathi-speaking people were Hindus. 
So the use of the term ‘Hindu’ would have hardly been surprising or misplaced. It is 
therefore clear that a language-oriented consciousness is what was intended. The 
first standardisation was thus political and nationality-oriented. 

The second standardisation was also political. It was an attempt at creating an 
artificial language (in much the same way as Sanskrit was) which would equip 
this nationality with a linguistic tool with which to deal with modernity and science. 
Chiplunkar's fascination with Samuel Johnson is thus no accident. However, in 
the process it acquired features of Brahmanism. It is doubtful if even the Brahmans 
ever spoke the language that was being popularised as standard Marathi. British 
imperial authorities contributed to the process. Very much like Sanskrit, it also 
became an artificial language. It was only to be expected that it would also become 
an instrument of dominance. There is more than one essay in this collection, like 
the ones on Hindi or Bangla literature, that refer to the dominance of Sanskrit, or 
in the case of Urdu of Persian, but they do not quite attend to the caste-varna im- 
plications of this divide. In Hindi or generally in the secular discourse the word 
‘composite’ refers to the Hindu and the Muslim. It does not refer to the castes.or the 
varnas. That makes the exercise of tracing the literary cultures a shade Brabmanistic. 
It is no less interesting to see that there is hardly any attempt to examine what 
Bhakti did to a caste-divided Gujarati literary culture. If ‘Narasimha destabilized 
the power structure of the culture in which he was born —just as Gandhi was to do 
in his turn' (p. 587), he must have dealt with caste in some manner because cultural 
power was unmistakably caste and ritual-based. He had to redefine what a Vaishnava 
was. (Sitanshu Yashashchandra’s deliberation on Narasi’s use of the particle to is 
incidentally quite educative for a non-Gujarati like the present writer.) Collins 
argues that Pali literature is ‘primarily an ideology’ (p. 681). One can take the 
argument a step further. Our literary cultures are primarily ideologies. They were 
certainly so during the mediaeval period or when India’s vernacular literatures 
were being formed as a consequence and in the process of the struggle against the 
Brahmanistic ideology of caste and ritual. When Rama advises Lakshmana: “Base 
your actions on Dharma’, he means, of course, righteousness as Pollock translates 
the words (cited by Collins, p. 602), but the reference to Kshatradharma in the 
same verse would suggest that righteousness is varna-oriented. It consists in fol- 
lowing or for good reason rejecting the Varna Dharma. 

If itis right at all to expect that the discussion of literary cultures should primarily 
locate itself in the caste-divide in the world of a given vernacular, then the essay 
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that does the utmost justice to that perspective is the one on Kannada literary cul- 
ture by the late D.R. Nagaraj. In his lucid tracing of the ‘process of recontextualizing 
the epistemes of the originary movement’ he has very accurately stated the ‘ideo- 
logical’ position of the vacanakaras. He argues that for them ‘the Vedas are recita- 
tion, the sastras are a chatter of the marketplace, puranas are only a meeting of 
goons’ (p. 362). It reminded me of Tukaram’s (seventeenth century) position that 
the Vedas are redundant because in any case ‘he alone knows the meaning of the 
Vedas’, making the Brahmans and Brahmanism redundant. In late nineteenth- 
century Maharashtra, Justice Ranade and Sir R.G. Bhandarkar started their reformist 
movement with a revival of sorts of Tukaram. Both these reformers published 
their essays and lectures on Dharma, taking the tradition of discursive prose in 
Marathi to a new height. How the question of the relationship between the vaidik— 
another name for the Brahmanical—and the non-vaidik, or, as Nagaraj seems to 
prefer, anti-vaidik, is central is demonstrated by a little uncertainty in Nagaraj’s 
own position. He writes in one place that ‘an intimate enmity existed between the 
vaidika, or Brahmanical, forces and the anti-vaidika forces (...)’ (p. 336), whereas 
later he tells us that Mallikarjuna's family ‘had both Jaina and waidika vocations, 
without any conflict between them’ (p. 364). Probably both the formulations are 
right, indicating yet again that there is no escape from the complexities of the 
vaidik and anti-vaidik or non-vaidik. In many ways that question is central to the 
emergence of vernacular literary cultures. 

One implication of this conflict is that the question of the emergence of literary 
cultures is also a question of empowerment. (This should also provide a further 
reason why a survey of Indo-Anglian writing is so out of place here. It looks to- 
wards the market and not towards any empowerment.) The crucial aspect of this 
empowerment was that it privileged the desi over the margi. Nagaraj talks of three 
desis. But that is not as important as the thrust of his argument. His discussion 
(and indeed this volume as a whole) borrows categories from the world of music 
and uses them as a useful approach to the study of the historical nature of the lit- 
erary culture. His discussion is also markedly different from the attempts of some 
Marathi critics to use these categories to deny modernity or its universalism. For 
them desi means a return to some kind of native Shangri-la. 

The interesting thing about this excellent enterprise 1s the historicist account 
that it presents of all the literature it has considered. It has looked very closely at 
what Pollock calls ‘the social sites of Sanskrit’ (see pp. 114-20). His social sites are 
different from the ones that Nagaraj has cited. But the thrust is important. I might 
as well conclude by referring to a verse from the Manasollasa, a work that empha- 
sises that the word is the vital spot of literature (sabdavidyasya marma). It is 
interesting to note that the classical tradition and the janapada (peoples’, shall we 
say) tradition both emphasise the word. The classical tradition argues that the word 
is powerful (shaktam padam). The Bhakti tradition also argued that the word is 
powerful. Tukaram said the words were a weapon and that he has all the intention 
to use it. 
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The picture of the literary cultures of India has to be on a very large canvas. 
Malavikagnimitram, the famous play of Kalidasa, speaks of lalitabhinaya (playful 
acting) with reference to Malavika’s gestures. Tukaram might bave said that all 
literature is playfulness precisely because the word is a weapon. It empowers. 
Probably the differing and emerging ideas of empowerment ultimately establish 
the relationship between the classical and the vernacular. 


G.P. Deshpande 
Pune 
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BURKHARD SCHNEPEL, The Jungle Kings: Ethnohistorical Aspects of Politics and 
Ritual in Orissa, Delhi: Manohar, 2002, pp. x+350. 


Burkhard Schnepel’s book opens with the early-seventeenth century Dutch traveller 
Francisco Pelsaert remarking on how remote and flimsy the power of the Mughal 
emperor Jehangir, he ‘who grasps the whole world’, was in actuality to most people 
in his realm. More real was the sway of the myriad smaller rajas who mottled the 
empire with ‘as many rebels as subjects’. Their ‘little kingdoms’ were the life 
streams of imperial power. Yet, Schnepel argues, they have drawn the attention 
neither of historians tending to states of imperial or regional reach nor of anthro- 
pologists favouring the local worlds of the village, tribe or subcaste. To fill this 
academic gap, hé turns tbe spotlight on the ‘jungle kingdom’ of Jeypore (in modern- 
day Orissa). Combining a historical with an anthropological approach, he illumin- 
ates in meticulous detail the ‘interfaces’ between politics and ritual in the constitution 
and manifestation of kingly authority there from the pre-colonial, through the 
period of British rule, to the present time. 

In a comprehensive, if overlong, first chapter Schnepel delineates his own inter- 
vention through an overview of writing about the state in India, beginning with 
the Eurocentric models produced by the usual suspects—the Orientalists, Utilitarians, 
Marx, Weber—in which little kingdoms appear only peripherally as indicators of 
cither a declining centralised despotism or a lack of power at the centre. In contrast 
are the India-derived perspectives of Bernard Cohn, Burton Stein, Andre Wink, 
Nicholas B. Dirks, Stanley J. Tambiah, Hermann Kulke and Georg Berkemer, all 
of whom, by questioning the picture of (over-)centralised Indian states, make 
analytical room for little kingdoms. While gaining from each of tbeir insights, 
Schnepel aligns himself most closely with Kulke’s ‘non-aligned’ model stressing 
‘processes of state formation rather than the state as a given entity’ (p. 77). 

It 1s explained that a king was little or great not by virtue of size alone but 
relationally in a historically changeable—and reversible—network of interactions 
between rulers of different ranks. ‘Greatness’ came from ‘hegemony over redistri- 
butive processes’ through which kings apportioned honours, landed perquisites— 
a share in royal authority—to subordinates, integrating them in a ‘system of 
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hierarchical solidarity’. Doffing his cap to Andre Wink's analysis of fitna (rebellion 
or schism) as the central state-building mechanism in pre-modern India, Schnepel 
suggests that this political system was rife with conflict—accounting for its 
vitality —and required constant negotiation for the maintenance not so much of 
fixed territory but of sovereignty understood as the management of alliances and 
allegiances. Following A.M. Hocart's lead, Schnepel also stresses the centrality 
of ritual in the making of the political and social order. Thus he asserts that although 
a great king's hegemony could be attained through ‘power factors’ (larger territory, 
wealth or military might), his supremacy over lesser kings was ‘basically ritual in 
form’, expressed and established through a ‘symbiotic relationship’ with one or 
more deities (p. 83). These various analytical approaches are elaborated fruitfully 
in his carefully researched discussion of the constitution of royal authority by 
Jeypore's Suryavamshi rajas (established in the mid-fifteenth century and lasting 
until 1951) through economic, political and religious transactions both with their 
imperial Gajapati overlords and the lesser thatarajas (subordinate chiefs) of 
Bissamcuttack. From the late sixteenth century, various Muslim overlords and 
eventually, by the nineteenth century, the paramount British colonial state nudged 
out the Gajapatis politically—even if not entirely ritually. 

In detailing and explaining the alacrity with which both Jeypore rajas and their 
thatarajas took to colonial institutions such as British law courts or British-directed 
pageantry both to legitimate and expand their own authority, Schnepel makes a 
useful contribution to a broader debate assessing the nature of the colonial impact 
in India. He reinforces a growing historiographical trend that sees colonial power 
not just as wilfully imposed, top-down, but as at least partly open to indigenous 
negotiation and appropriation. 

Where Schnepel’s study really breaks new ground is in introducing a specific 
variant of the little kingdom, viz., the ‘jungle kingdom’ with its secluded location 
in the upland, forested interior of Orissa and predominantly tribal subject popu- 
lation. Its ‘marginality’ was a source of strength in that it allowed ‘retreat’ from 
overbearing outsiders and room for autonomous action. To count on this advantage, 
jungle kings—mostly ‘enterprising’ Hindu outsiders—sought legitimacy from their 
tribal subjects particularly through the patronage of their deities. The result was a 
gradual ‘Hinduisation’ of tribal goddesses through various means such as anthro- 
pomorphising previously aniconic representations, muting earlier human sacrificial 
rites, as well as shifting tribal sites of worship from inaccessible wildernesses to 
the ‘liminal’ spaces between forests and cultivated land. This synthesising process, 
however, far from erasing tribal deities, was decisively shown its limits since 
‘there was a point at which tribal goddesses and their devotees resisted being 
“embraced” by Hindu little kings and their Brahman priests’ (p. 8). In arguing 
thus Schnepel provides, maybe unintentionally, a corrective to significant aspects 
of an unhistorical myth of Hindu nationhood circulating in more recent times. 
For instance, his evidence powerfully demonstrates the artificiality of current 
initiatives led by Hindu supremacist groups to ‘reclaim’ tribal populations to their 
‘original’ Hindu fold. 
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Yet Schnepel’s work begs and leaves unanswered several questions about how 
the presence of new Muslim overlords affected the symbolic world of Hindu 
sovereignties. This issue is not addressed in any appreciable depth despite ample 
references in the book to little kings orienting themselves away from their Gajapati 
overlords to the new ‘galaxies’ of thé Muslim sultans of Golkonda and later the 
Nizams of Hyderabad (p. 112). What did moving in the orbit of Islamic kings and 
their concepts of authority entail precisely? One is prompted to think of Philip B. 
Wagoner’s fascinating study of the Hindu kings of Vijayanagar, whose public 
participation in the ‘universal culture of Islam’ was marked not only by their 
adoption of the military and administrative methods of their neighbouring (and 
rival) Muslim sultanates, but also by their assumption of the Islamised title of 
‘sultans among Hindu kings’. Similarly, many Rajput rulers of Rajasthan (Amber/ 
Jaipur, Marwar, Bikaner, Jaisalmer) meshed with ease their dual status as Hindu 
rulers and as Mughal mansabdars, signified both through the performance of Hindu 
rituals and the patronage of an Islamicised culture. 

A fuller treatment of the Muslim sovereignties that impinged on the world of 
the Orissan kings would perhaps require Schnepel to qualify his rather problematic 
statement of a declining ‘religious tolerance’ characterising the Mughals after 
Akbar (p. 107). In so suggesting, he seems not to acknowledge the centrality of 
the ntual/religious domain for the constitution of Muslim sovereignties in equal 
measure as he does for Hindu sovereignties. In such an uneven treatment Muslim 
sovereigns appear to function either purely in a religious arena—of iconoclasm 
and temple destruction—or purely in a political world in which ‘tolerance’ is re- 
duced to diplomatic expediency and opportunistic calculation (this is asserted 
even about Akbar, p. 91). Surely it cannot be Schnepel’s intention to unite the 
realms of politics and religion for Hindu rulers and split them for Muslims. 

Furthermore, it may be useful for Schnepel to define more clearly his notion of 
a 'royal authority of the Hindu type' (p. 8)—perhaps by placing it in interaction 
with an ‘Islamic type’. What does it mean to be a Hindu king in a sea of other 
Hindu rulers? Certainly, jungle kings emerge as Hindus against a backdrop of 
tribal religion and society—but these latter are shown to be undergoing a ‘Hinduising’ 
process as part of the rulers’ search for internal legitimacy. What happens when 
legitimacy is sought externally in the context of an Islamic political universe? 
Does a Hindu sovereignty then express itself through an exclusion of Islamic 
symbols or, as C.A. Bayly has shown for many new cighteenth-century states, 
through asserting the precedence of the Hindu ruler's symbols but in the presence 
of those of other faiths? The same questions apply also, of course, to Islamic or 
Sikh sovereignties. Again, these are issues not just of academic interest but also 
of relevance to contemporary Indian politics but, regrettably, are not addressed 
by this work. 

Finally, it remains to say a word about structure and presentation. As mentioned 
earlier, the work is burdened by a much too-lengthy introductory chapter. This 
makes the abrupt ending of the book all the more surprising—4four paragraphs of 
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‘concluding remarks’ at the closing of the sixth chapter serve in lieu of a measured 
summing up. Additionally, this edition could have been better served by its maps, 
which are for the most part difficult to decipher not just because they are missing 
keys but also because they are diminutive. For all that, however, this volume adds 
considerably to our understanding of the state and kingship, the relationship be- 
tween ritual and politics, between ‘caste’ and ‘tribal’ society in India generally 
and 1n Orissa more particularly. Burkhard Schnepel also achieves his goal of 
moving the little kingdom from the aisles to centrestage—as ‘an essential element’ 
of the layered, multi-centred and shifting complex of politico-ritual relationships 
between kings which formed the state in pre-modern India. 


Mridu Rai 
Yale University 


GYANENDRA PANDEY and Peter GESCHERE, eds, The Forging of Nationhood, SEPHIS 
and Manohar, 2003, 303 pp. 


The Forging of Nationhood, a collection of essays by African, Asian and Latin 
American scholars, examines its subject from within a 'South-South' perspective, 
bringing into a complex dialogue a variety of histories and actors from southern 
locations, whose destinies mirror each other in fascinating ways: Methodologically 
too this is an open book: it refuses the easy opposition, the national versus the co- 
lonial; neither does it confound the nation with its own subaltern others. It prefers 
to rely, instead, on dense historical detail to examine the manner in which nation- 
alism came to life—but does not therefore lapse into a comforting relativism: 
rather the book's editors isolate defining arguments and themes which differentiate 
this book from others of its kind. 

The essays in this book address the themes of nation-state, national identity 
and citizenship in diverse ways. Nira Wickramasinghe's "The Return of Keppetipola's 
Cranium: The Construction of Authenticity in Sri Lankan Nationalism' examines 
the manner in which colonial and national ideologies managed to constellate into 
an astonishing array of arguments that provided the basis for Sri Lankan nation- 
hood. She notes that the Kandyan region of the island and its erstwhile aristocracy 
provided ideological colour and excitement to the idea of Lanka, or being authen- 
tically Lankan, and alerts us to the fact that this imagining was itself shaped by 
colonial political imperatives. The latter, however, proved winningly flexible and 
managed to also assent to a national consciousness that was less patrician and 
more plebian—again to retain its own authority. Ironically, though, Sri Lankan 
plebian nationalism sought to buttress its claims by looking to the Kandyan elite— 
since it needed to define its position against the contesting claims advanced by 
the Tamils of Lanka. Wickramasinghe considers the curious adventures of a historic 
relic—Keppetipola’s skull—as symptomatic of the workings of the nationalist 
imagination. The skull was returned to the island after the British left, and came 
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to be associated with the peculiar mix of classes and ideologies that constituted 
the staple of Sinhala nationalism. 

In a fascinating essay, Kasian Tejapira interrogates the self-evident claims of 
official Thai nationalism. Articulated chiefly by royalists, Thai national identity 
demanded the separation of Thais from others, especially the Chinese, who were 
both ‘natives’ married into Thai society, as well as ‘immigrants’ who were still 
distinctively Chinese. This meant, to quote Tejapira, imagining ‘an uncommunity 
between the Thais and the Chinese ..., where a Chino-Siamese or Sino-Thai ethno- 
cultural identity is discursively impossible' (p. 276). Chinese responses to these 
xenophobic and racist arguments were ingenious: merchants and financiers were 
willing to trade their selves for other ‘Thai’ selves in the matter of names, and in 
how they re-worked their indispensable role in an uneven capitalist economy 
which clearly required their services. They also courted a global bourgeois ident- 
ity, defined by consumption, to circumvent the problem of not being Thai. Chinese 
workers and student radicals, on the other hand, chose to cultivate a universal class 
identity, seeking out Thai friends to make comrades of them, and came together 
with fellow Thais in guerrilla groups which challenged the basis of modern Thailand, 
its monarchy as well as its globalised economy. Meanwhile, the monarchy played 
along with various enactments of identity, supporting Chinese business covertly 
while containing Chinese ethnicity, allowing for thé growth of a corrupt but clearly 
Thai bureaucracy—all the time making sure that the nationalist script remained 
the same in all instances. 

The murderous effects of state-sponsored nationalism, especially when its ad- 
vocacy of identity clearly demarcates and requires the subordination of one group 
of its citizens to another, is examined in Mahmood Mamdani’s majesterial essay 
on Rwanda. Here, notions of tribalism advanced by colonial rulers and anthro- 
pologists intertwined with pre-colonial ‘customary’ political and civil structures 
to produce an idea of Rwanda, where the Batutsi and Bahutu confronted each 
other in a spirit of time-honoured hostility and hatred. This, in spite of intermarriage 
and various cross-cutting ties which bound the communities together even as 
economic and political ideas and practices kept them apart. Mamdani argues that 
these communities have since come to be almost permanently polarised, not be- 
cause that is how they have always been, but because the idea of a uni-cultural 
nation, backed by a coercive nation-state, demanded that diverse identities be 
either merged into the idea of a common nation, or that they suffer being identified 
as majorities and minorities. This division, continues Mamdani, is not compatible 
with the democratic process, whatever safeguards are introduced to guarantee 
minority rights. ‘The “we” cannot be a common cultural community; it has to be 
a common political community. To realise a political community in a multicultural 
context, one needs to move away from the ideal whereby politics must be an af- 
firmation, even a mirror-image of culture, and begin to think of the autonomy of 
politics from culture' (p. 268). The possibility of a politics that does not entirely 
give up its cultural self-image, and yet strives to define for itself a viable national 
identity, is the subject of T.K. Biaya's essay on the Mu-luba of Zaire, who have 
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alternately upheld a corporate civic identity to underscore their rights and a Congolese 
or Zairean identity, as the case may be, to proclaim their desire to stay loyal to the 
idea of being Congolese or Zarrean. 

Zhang Haiyang's essay on tbe various connotations of the Chinese minzu, or 
marker of identity, likewise considers the intrinsically contingent nature of nation- 
alist self-perceptions. Arguing that unlike in the Russian—from whom Chinese 
nationalism attempted to borrow its tropes and metaphors—the Chinese language 
does not differentiate between ‘the people’, ‘nation’, ‘ethnic group’, and so on, be 
suggests that the idea of minzu or nationhood in modern China came up against a 
historical limit. The Chinese had never conceded the existence of nations even 
roughly coeval with theirs and defined the world chiefly in terms of what it meant 
to be Chinese or not, and hence minzu had to literally invent itself as it went along. 
As modern history dragged China into the world-historical stage, the Kuomintang’s 
nationalist rhetoric, civil war, World War II and Communist practice amplified 
the idea of minzu in particular ways. Under communism citizenship was inclusive, 
yet China recognised the existence of cultural minorities in a spirit of what Haiyang 
calls ‘traditional condescension’ (p. 113). 

South American histories offer other possible glosses on nationalism: Andre 
Guerrero’s essay on the republican virtues of postcolonial Ecuador notes how 
citizenship in the new republic, now freed from Spanish rule, initially appeared a 
modern, rational project where both white mestizos as well as indigenous Indians 
seemed worthy of a common civic identity. This was sought to be achieved through 
tortuous judicial processes which, however, were careful not to concede real equal- 
ity to the Indians. The new republican state left Indians out of governance and 
trusted instead to the haciendas to regulate Indian lives and work. Indians dis- 
appeared from the State’s archive, as it were, and their employers were deemed 
their representatives—Guerrero refers to them as ventriloquists who mouthed the 
sounds Indians were expected to utter. A similar argument with a different emphasis 
is offered in Rossana Baragan's essay on Bolivian laws, which she demonstrates 
to be built on a series of exclusions—between those who could be citizens and 
those who could not, those who were clearly more liable to fall foul of the law and 
those who could be expected to observe it, between good women and prostitutes. 

In conclusion: the essays here explore the very many ways in which the citizen- 
culturalist tension may be negotiated, and it is to their credit that they present 
these negotiations as happening in contexts that are not merely discursive but 
material as well. Nowhere are we allowed to forget that identity becomes a subject 
of debate in well-marked economic and juridical contexts or that a politics which 
celebrates the repressed is not, in itself, liberating. Material and ideological inter- 
ests, we realise, have to be viewed for the complex mix that they are and cannot 
be easily parcelled out into comforting politically correct platitudes. 


z V. Geetha 
Editorial Director 
Tara Publishing, Chennai 
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Iqripan Husaw SrmppiQui, Medieval India: Essays in Intellectual Thought and 
Culture, Volume 1, Delhi: Manohar, 2003, 223 pp. 


This book is a collection of 11 essays on topics covering the literary, religious 
and social history of Islam in India from the eleventh to the eighteenth century. 
The chronological framework of the work is a bit broader than suggested in the 
preface, where the editor states that the focus would be on ‘an important but neg- 
lected theme of intellectual culture during the Delhi sultanate period’. In an effort 
to move away from the conventional approaches to pre-modem history, such as 
the study of battles and the reign of a single sultan, each essay aims to focus on 
‘the role played by an intellectual minister or officer on the institutions—political 
and cultural—connected with the life of the people’. In effect, two periods receive 
the greatest attention: the Sultanate period and the reign of Akbar. 

Five essays by the editor and distinguished historian, Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui, 
reveal his familiarity with an impressive array of sources, some of which have 
been overlooked as sources for historical facts. ‘Abu Raihan al-Beruni:: His Life 
and Works' 1s a short survey of this earliest Muslim scholar's writings on India. 
The longer essay, ‘The Intellectual and Historical Dimensions of the Indo-Persian 
Poetry of the Thirteenth Century’, is a survey of the still unexplored area of Sultan- 
ate period court poetry before the arrival of Amir Khusraw on the literary scene. 
A number of sources such as divans of poets, chronicles and an anthology of verse 
are utilised to give historians of literature a better understanding of how Delhi 
came to become a centre of Persian poetry as a successor to Lahore and Uchh. 
The next essay, ‘Muslim Intellectual Life in India’, discusses the patronage of the 
Khalji sultans and Muhammad bin Tughlaq in the light of the achievements of 
scholars, whose combined efforts contributed to the establishment of Delhi as a 
renowned centre for learning. ‘Learning and Intellectual Thought in the Sultanate 
of Delhi during the Lodi Period’ uses the same approach for the fifteenth century. 
‘Literary Works of Qa’1am [sic] Chandpuri: A Source for Socio-Economic History 
of Rohilkhand during the Later Half of the Eighteenth Century’ draws our attention 
to an important and fascinating text by a neglected Urdu poet. The genre of Urdu 
shahrashob is of enduring interest to historians since it provides specific informa- 
tion on the commercial and social life of eighteenth and nineteenth-century cities, 
but at the same time, these works are literary gems in their own right and deserve 
to be studied as such. 

Peter Hardy’s ‘Pre-Modern Concepts of Time in Indo-Muslim Historical Writing’ 
is the result of studying the uses of expressions for time in historical texts dating 
from five centuries (AD 1200-1750). The conclusion that the notion of time in the 
Indian context is in keeping with the Islamic one of the intervention of the divine 
at particular historical periods or instants is borne out by the evidence in courtly 
texts, but perhaps the examunation of other sources such as Sufi manuals and sub- 
imperial histories might provide alternate views on the subject. In ‘Khwaja Shah 
Mansur: The Tragic Career of an Intellectual Finance Minister’, Afzal Husain 
sketches out the dramatic tale of the rise of this able functionary from Iran at 
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Akbar’s court, the conspiracy against him and his eventual execution in 1581. 
Another essay in the field of Mughal history is Syed Athar Abbas Rizvi's 'Munajat 
(Invocation of God) of Shaykh Abu’! Fazal Allami (1551-1602)’. The munajat, a 
private address to God, is an independent genre in Persian literature and this work 
originated as another outlet for Abul Fazl’s glorification of Akbar's image as the 
ideal monarch. The admixture of spirituality and politics marks a furtherance of 
the experimental religious agenda at a time when the emperor was under attack 
for his unorthodox views. To balance the view of Akbar’s reign, Ishtiyaq Ahmad 
Zilli’s paper, ‘Badauni Revisited: An Analytical Study of Najat-ur-Rashid’, is a 
detailed and most enlightening study of this underutilised work that provides 
further insight into the ideas of this controversial historian. Basically a theological 
treatise that deals with sins, crimes, offences and misdemeanours in Islam, this is 
a subtle indictment of Akbar’s tolerant attitudes towards non-Muslims, and pro- 
vides an analysis of the legal and historical status of Hindus during this time. In 
‘A Sufi Psychological Treatise from India’, William C. Chittick discusses the 
seventeenth-century text Irshad al-salikin by Abd al-Jalil Ilahabadi, which is in 
the form of a visionary conversation between the author and the great mystic Ibn 
al-Arabi, This work makes us rethink our views on the enduring influence of Ibn 
al-Arabi's thoughts in the post-Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi period. The next contri- 
bution by the late Ziauddin Desai, whose intimate knowledge of the history of 
Muslims in Gujarat and command over the sheer number and range of sources 
was unmatched, is titled ‘An Untapped Persian Source for the Administrative- 
cum-Economic History of Gujarat'. This essay describes the contents of an an- 
onymous and untitled manuscript in the form of statistical and geographical notes 
about Ahmedabad in the late Mughal period, which had already been used in the 
late eighteenth century by Ali Muhammad Khan in his supplement to the Mirat- 
i-Ahmadi. Useful for urban historians of Ahmedabad, the empirical data found 
here adds to the available information regarding history of trade and commerce 
in western India. 

These essays represent the works of a group of specialists and cover an eclectic 
range of subjects, each of which could easily be the topic of an entre collection 
by itself. Individually, they are erudite and useful studies of unexplored topics, 
but apart from the chronological sequence, the lack of a cohesive plan that connects 
the contents of this volume is a drawback. A more general discussion of the his- 
torical shifts and nuances that marked the formation of Indo-Muslim intellectual 
thought and culture would have been useful, especially in a book that defines the 
mediaeval period in the broadest sense. It is also hoped that the next volume will 
cover topics related to the history of art, architecture or music. However, all this 
does not detract from the usefulness of this book and the fact that it furthers re- 
search on the topics contained within it. 


Sunil Sharma 
Boston University 
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JerFREY Cox, Imperial Fault Lines: Christianity and Colonial Power in India, 
1818—1940, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2002, 357 pp. 


In Imperial Fault Lines: Christianity and Colonial Power in India, 1818—1940, 
Jeffrey Cox challenges the marginalisation of missionaries in the discourse of im- 
perial history, arguing that ‘they were active agents in creating the gulf between 
Europeans and Indians’ (p. 222). Cox shows that mission work in the Punjab of 
northwestern India focused much more on influencing values and morality through 
the creation of institutions than on itinerant evangelism or Bible publication. 
Schools, colleges and hospitals were built with the intention of surviving the 
collapse‘of colonialism and continue to play a significant role in training Indian 
professionals today. Yet, it was the primary focus on building schools and hospitals 
that institutionalised the divisions between missionaries and Indians, even as both 
intended to create a universal Christian family. 

For British and American missionaries, their ‘transparent entanglement with 
imperialism’ was rarely a position they desired (p. 12). Cox argues that missionaries 
have a history and cannot be generalised ‘on the assumption that they are agents 
of a timeless, monolithic structure with a fixed relationship to western culture and 
other cultures’ (p. 9). Indeed, the policies of the elite Anglican (SPG) and Presbyterian 
(AP) mission societies with their ecclesiastic hierarchies reinforced racial and 
class attitudes while evangelical and radical egalitarian societies like the Salvation 
Army often worked against these imperial forces. 

Cox attacks the presumption of imperial complicity that he believes has become 
a central feature of postcolonial Saidian rhetorics of ‘unmasking’, arguing that 
such complicity cannot be assumed, but must be analysed and interpreted. Yet, in 
contrast to scholars like Stanley and Frykenberg who believe that missionary 
motives were fundamentally distinct from others in the imperial enterprise, Cox 
does not deny that missionaries were deeply implicated in systems of imperial 
coercion and control (p. 12). He positions himself closer to Lamin Sanneh who 
attacks the inadequate binary model of missionary agency and non-western response 
to reconfigure the historical role of missionaries in the expansion of indigenous 
Christianities that in many cases was entirely beyond the control, or even the 
knowledge, of western Christian agents. Cox recognises the ‘contradictory nature 
of the missionary relationship to imperialism’, which he defines as ‘essentially one 
of sympathy and congruence, not of antagonism, resentment, or resistance’ (p. 14). 
He rejects the idea that western Christianity and missionaries were inauthentic 
while Indians translated the religion to make it non-western and authentic. Instead, 
he constructs the indigenising process in India as a mutual experience of dialogue 
that produced an Indian Christian culture that was simultaneously indigenous, 
foreign and hybrid (p. 134). 

Cox’s narrative divides Punjabi mission history into three overlapping periods 
from 1818 to 1940. He moves through a series of missionary-focused case studies 
that exemplify the complex relationships between Indians and missionaries, the 
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changing ways in which imperialism continued to manifest itself in these relation- 
ships, and the various ways these parties attempted to negotiate the imperial divide 
in order to create an independent church and Christian community. 

Part one, “The Ecclesiastical Invasion of Punjab, 1818-1890’, covers the first 
ordinations of Indians, the development of the Native Church Council and the 
negotiated process of developing multiracial institutions. These were early ap- 
proaches to ecclesiastical self-government in India that attempted to span the im- 
perial divide and resulted in a means for Indian clergy to voice their criticisms of 
missionary paternalism, privilege and racism. Yet, most of these attempts at balanc- 
ing power failed because missionaries were unwilling to allow Indian clergy to 
control foreign funds (p. 233). 

Part two, ‘Non-white, Non-male, and Untouchable: Contradictions of the Mission 
Presence during the High Imperial Period, 1870-1930’, examines the indigenous 
church, Indian Christian culture, village conversion, and indigenous hymnody. 
It challenges traditional mission history by illuminating the strong female presence 
in medical missions, and the mix of Christians and non-Christians involved in 
Christian education. By the height of the imperial period in the 1880s and 1890s, 
the average missionary who worked at every level of the Christian institutions 
was not a man, but an unmarried female teacher or administrator who was assisted 
by Indian Christians of both sexes and an even greater number of non-Christians. 
Thus, the missionary/Indian encounter occurred most often within the day-to-day 
workings of mission schools and hospitals where missionaries were forced to 
deal with Indians as co-workers on whom they depended. However, differences 
of race, gender and class became major obstacles in the operation of these institu- 
tions. In an imperial context where missionaries had privileged access to and 
control over extensive resources, it was a constant struggle to establish cooperative 
cross-cultural relationships based on ‘Christian’ ideals. 

The goal of the mission ‘movement’ was to create an independent self-governing, 
self-supporting and self-extending Indian church. Yet, Cox details how missionary 
efforts towards this goal were undermined because they focused on institution 
building and conversion through ‘stratified diffusion’, pan-elitist approach that 
attempted to influence the Indian upper class with the hope that those below would 
follow (p. 71). Institutional hierarchies undermined relationships of equality and 
cooperation; very few upper-caste/class Indians converted and elitist missionary 
strategies reinforced social stratification among those that did convert. 

Cox’s most interesting example shows how village Christians defined Christian 
piety and ritual for themselves beyond the control of the Christian elite and the 
mission societies. Cox argues that rural Punjabi piety and Christian practice were 
expressed independently through syncretic folk hymnody, ‘rather than the bureau- 
cratic creations of the missions’ (p. 148). He shows how Punjabi Christian bhajans 
and ghazals (song genres) were developed-by Indians like Rev. I.D. Shahbaz. Yet, 
the process of composing these new tunes and lyrics, publishing and disseminating 
the collections, and harmonising the tunes was done in cooperation with missionaries. 
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The development of Punjabi village hymnody occurred in the late nineteenth 
century at the same time that a huge influx of village untouchable converts joined 
the Protestant churches. Conversion of untouchables was more often self-initiated 
by individuals or clan groups, not brought about by missionary proselytisation. 
J.C.R. Ewing, a leading American Presbyterian missionary, demonstrated the 
typical elite Protestant attitude of disdain towards these Chuhra, Chamar and Megh 
converts by dismissing their conversion as ‘raking in rubbish into the church’ 
(p. 120). However, by 1931 Chuhras were the majority caste group in the Punjab 
church (p. 122). du. 

Part three, ‘Confronting Imperialism/Decolonizing the Churches, 1900—1940', 
covers the period in which missionaries and Indian Christians came closest to 
traversing imperial fault lines. Various strategies Cox outlines include moving 
outside mission institutions, 'going native', and creating Christian leaders who 
could Indianise forms of Christian piety or communicate Christianity in a non- 
imperialist mode. Cox also describes the active Christian involvement 1n the na- 
tional movement. Furthermore, he discusses the important contributions made . 
during this period by the Salvation Army, marked by gender and racial egalitar- 
ianism and by the working-class background of 1ts European missionaries who 
*avoided the snobbery, professionalism, and bureaucratic clericalism that charac- 
terized male Anglican and Presbyterian missionaries' (p. 236). The Salvation Army 
showed marked success in recruiting Indian men and women into positions as 
officers and in promoting Indian participation. i 

Jeffery Cox has written an important monograph that reinvestigates the relation- 
ship between missionaries and 1mperialism, refocusing this complex history on 
the experiences of women, untouchables and villagers. The greater inclusion of 
Indian voices, particularly Dalit Christians, would have made this work even stronger. 
Yet, the indigenous Chnstian music that Cox brings to the centre of this history 
may be the richest source available for understanding the meaning that the Christian 
and imperial encounter had for Punjabis. 


Zoe Sherinian 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


MANDAKRANTA Bose, ed., Faces of the Feminine in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern 
India, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000. 

JuLiA Lesuiz and Mary McGee, eds, Invented Identities: The Interplay of Gender, 
Religion and Politics in India, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000. 


Semunar proceedings, when converted into published volumes, inevitably pose a 
challenge for reviewers, as they often defy the neat logic of a monograph, and 
tend to hold together an immense range of not necessarily compatible ideas within 
the physical frame of the covers. The challenge is compounded when one tries to 
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grapple with two such enterprises which share a superficial similarity, a concern 
with issues of gender. However, what is striking is that the two volumes, and the 
seminars from which they originated, are remarkably different, a welcome indica- 
tion of the fluidity and richness of the field. 

The volume edited by Bose incorporates the proceedings of a seminar held in 
1994. What characterises this endeavour is a touching faith 1n the autonomy of 
women’s own perceptions. In her prefatory note, the editor informs us: 


The writers of this collection are women who have made special studies in the 
history, literature, and culture of India. Most of them have lived in India for a 
number of years or for their entire lives. (p. vii) 


That traditions of scholarship are embroiled in far more messy contexts, where 
simple biological and spatial affiliations are not necessarily sufficient markers of 
identity, is an issue that remains unaddressed within this framework. 

The problems of this perspective surface time and again in the anthology. Per- 
haps one of the clearest indications is provided by the choice of sectional heads: 
essays on the ancient period are grouped together as ‘Visions of Virtue’, those on 
the mediaeval period as "Women and Power’, and those on the modern penod as 
‘Emerging Voices’. Incidentally, neither periodisation nor subcontinental identities 
are problematised: there is a notion of an almost primordial entity called ‘India’ 
and within that, of a somewhat linear trajectory of decline for centuries, juxtaposed 
with a potential resurgence in the immediate present as far as women are concerned. 

In spite of these limitations, individual contributions to the volume are both 
interesting and insightful. These include those that provide close textual analyses, 
such as the article by Krishna Datta on the issue of widow remarriage, where she 
traces the fate of a verse in the Parasarasmrti advocating widow remarriage, and 
the way the message is subverted in the commentarial tradition. Jayatri Ghdsh’s 
reading of Satyavati in the Mahabharata prises apart the ways in which questions 
of gender, caste, motherhood, and the state are woven into the narrative. At a dif- 
ferent level, Leslie Orr’s painstaking documentation and tabulation of inscriptional 
evidence of grants made to religious institutions by women in early mediaeval 
Tamil Nadu provides evidence of deviation from the normative traditions that 
denied women access to resources. 

The attempts to retrieve, recuperate and scrutinise the works of women authors 
are also significant. These include Nabaneeta Dev Sen’s recovery of the Ramayana 
attributed to Candravati, which involves an interrogation of the processes of canon- 
isation. She documents how the work was measured by the yardsticks of male 
compositions, found wanting, and marginalised till she undertook the process of 
excavating and rehabilitating the text and its author. Also interesting is Karyn 
Huenemann’s analysis of the novels of Flora Annie Steel, where she uncovers 
the ethnocentrism that underlies the novelist’s preoccupation with India, and 
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with women. However, I felt that Matilda Gabrielpillai’s sample of four Tamil 
short stories was too slender for the weighty argument she advances on perceptions 
of dowry in a specific region, which are valorised as being far more complicated 
than western views on the issue. As is obvious, the conclusion in itself is plausible; 
what is lost in the mire of jargon is the connection with the stories that are analysed. 

Almost inevitably, the multi-faceted relationship between women and the sacred 
forms the focus of several essays. Some of these, such as Madhu Khanna’s valorisa- 
tion of the Sakta tantras, and Vidyut Aklujkar’s attempt to redefine the notion of 
the pativrata as a positive ideal, suffer from a degree of decontextualisation. Chapla 
Verma’s attempt to differentiate gender-related statements within the Buddhist 
canon, arguing that the pro-women position should be attributed to the Buddha, 
while more misogynistic provisions were the work of other monks, is also problem- 
atic, as it ignores the complex process whereby the Buddhist canon was compiled, 
preserved and transmitted. 

Fortunately, some of the other essays locate the connection between svomen 
and the sacred within a variety of socio-political and cultural contexts. These in- 
clude Bose’s analysis of sati in general and the death of Roop Kanwar in particular, 
as well as Nancy Martin-Kershaw’s attempts to trace the divergent fates of Mira 
within the academia and in Rajasthan. Doris R. Jakobsh’s survey of histories of 
Sikhism and their hesitation in addressing questions of gender in meaningful ways 
is also useful. 

It is interesting to see how some of the same themes are addressed in rather dif- 
ferent ways, and at another level altogether in some of the essays anthologised in 
the second volume. Many of these were presented at a conference held in 1996, 
while others (including a lucid and insightful introduction by McGee) were added 
on subsequently. 

The first set of essays (by Sally Sutherland Goldman and Robert P. Goldman) 
explores questions of language and power. Sutherland Goldman sifts through 
grammatical and semantic ascriptions of femininity to the concept of speech or 
Vac in the early Sanskrit tradition, uncovering the many ways in which access to 
speech is both gendered and reified. Goldman, on the other hand, picks on instances 
of interrogation, contestation and subversion of social hierarchies based on access 
to languages of power, whether Sanskrit or English, from a range of narrative trad- 
itions, to suggest that the claims to exclusivity (whether in terms of gender or 
class) could at least occasionally prove to be fragile. 

Other essays open up individual texts, or in some cases, a range of genres, to 
investigation. Some of these, such as the detailed and painstaking documentation 
of the treatment of the concept of the third sex, by Leonard Zwilling and Michael 
J. Sweet, uncover histories of marginalised categories. They comb through Brah- 
manical, Buddhist and Jaina texts, as well as medical, erotic and grammatical treatises 
with almost clinical precision to collate the range of meanings assigned to the 
notion. This also provides an entry point into a potentially more complicated 
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understanding of gender, which, as McGee ruefully reminds us in her introduction, 
is a category that is often conflated with ‘woman’. 

Equally wide-ranging, though addressing a very different set of issues, is Daud 
Ali’s attempt to trace the multiple locations of the often inadequately problematised 
category of ‘women’s (and one would like to add men’s) voices’ as recovered 
from textual traditions. Ali suggests that these need to be located within contexts 
of production and consumption, drawing attention to the changing nature of courtly 
- traditions, as well as religious traditions with which they are almost inextricably 
interwoven. He cautions against literal readings and appropriations of texts in 
general as well as the celebratory reading of Bhakti literature as encapsulating 
voices of liberation and protest in particular. 

Also interesting are attempts to contextualise gender in terms of caste. While it 
has become almost platitudinous to suggest that the two are in fact related, in- 
depth investigations of this relationship are still not as forthcoming as one would 
have expected. Mikael Aktor's investigation of the notion of untouchability within 
the domains of both gender and caste relations, as developed within the normative 
Sanskritic tradition, indicates the potential of such studies. At anotber level, William 
S. Sax draws on the performance of the Pandav Lila, based on the Mahabharata 
in present-day Uttaranchal, to argue that representations of violence are often 
structured along lines of varna rather than along lines of gender, with ksatriya/ 
Rajput men and women claiming control over legitimate expressions of violence 
to the exclusion of others. 

Explorations of the intersections between sacred and mundane worlds also open 
up a range of possibilities. Karin Kapadia's analysis of contexts of possession in 
Tamil Nadu highlights how androgyny is open to men but not to women devotees, 
and underscores the by now well-established phenomenon of the divergence 
between the powers of goddesses and those of women. On the other hand, Ann 
Grodzins Gold delineates the ritual praxis of women in rural Rajasthan to argue 
that these micro-ritual contexts allow for the subversion of dominant patriarchal 
norms and values. A somewhat similar idea is developed by Lindsey Harlan, who 
traces the domestication of the heroic model within the genre of women’s marriage 
songs. While both Gold and Harlan are persuasive, the question of the significance 
of such subversions remains unresolved, though not unaddressed. 

The last set of essays focus on gender and communalism. Amrita Basu argues 
for a closer examination of the gendered nature of communal violence, not simply 
in terms of attacks on women, but in terms of the feminisation of men of targeted 
communities. Patricia Jeffery, on the other hand, draws attention to less spectacular 
but nonetheless insidious moments of ‘everyday communalism’. In this context, 
she carefully documents the ordinary: the ways in which women's lives are circum- 
scribed not only by concerns of community, but of caste and patriarchal domesti- 
city, and the ways in which women are complicit in such circumscription. 

Inevitably, there is a certain element of unevenness, especially in the first vol- 
ume. Nevertheless, the range of themes that are explored, and the multiple ways 
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in which gender is contextualised, is an indication, if that were needed, of a field 
that continues to generate fresh, provocative challenges within the bounds of 
academia as well as beyond. 


Kumkum Roy 
Centre for Historical Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


MUHAMMAD ASHRAF WANI, Islam in Kashmir (Fourteenth to Sixteenth Century), 
Srinagar: Oriental Publishing House, 2004, 338 pp. 

MusuraQ A. Kaw, The Agrarian System of Kashmir (1586-1819), Srinagar: Amman 
Publications, 2001, 390 pp. 


The spread of Islam in Kashmir and the study of its agrarian system have been the 
subject of a good deal of scholarly investigation over the past few decades. The 
only thing common in both these books is that they are devoted to the same region, 
and the fact that they evolved out of doctoral dissertations obtained nearly three 
decades ago. 

Islam in Kashmir (Fifteenth to Sixteenth Century) focuses on religious conver- 
sion. The first part gives an overview and the second is devoted to mass conversion, 
its stages, roots and nature. In spite of his repeated assurances ‘to highlight the 
importance of non-conventional sources for constructing the history of Islam in 
Kashmir' (pp. xiii, 2.), the author leaves the identification and analysis of those 
sources 1n shadow and does not even synoptically account for the contemporary 
research on the subject. Even without religious conversions, changes 1n surnames, 
place names and the prevalence of Persian proverbs were common, and a natural 
consequence of the spread of Persian culture. Therefore, enlisting these items as 
non-conventional sources for explaining religious conversion in Kashmir does 
not only reflect the author’s ignorance of the basic techniques of history writing, 
but also constrains the process of inquiry into this phenomenon. 

After having acknowledged that ‘the Kashmiri language suggests the remarkable 
degree to which the Islamic culture, forged in Persian and Central Asian crucible, 
influenced Kashmiri society’ (p. 11), the author states, ‘It is remarkable to note 
that the nomenclature of Kashmir, whether in the Valley or in the mountains 
remained intact even after Muslims occupied Kashmir and Islam became its mass 
religion’ (p. 41). The author does not take such wrong turns frequently, but they 
constitute the notable feature of the analysis throughout the book. 

Similarly, while identifying the roots, stages and nature of mass conversion, 
the author sets out on the ambitious task of defining a new methodological para- 
digm. However, the resulting analysis comes with attendant drawbacks. He has 
neglected the fact that he is dealing with historical analyses of religions and peoples, 
through chronological periods and across distinct cultural groups, for which he 
should have attempted to retrace the developments of interconnecting beliefs, 
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rites, dogmas and institutions. He states, “Though it is difficult to say when exactly 
Kashmir became a Muslim society, it is, however, clear that towards the end of 
fifteenth century Muslims were in preponderant majority. There were still conver- 
sions to come but Islam’s pre-eminence and social dominance was an accepted 
fact’ (p. 68). This kind of teleological analysis not only exposes the unconvincing 
representation of social phenomenon, but also constantly interrupts the flow of 
discussion. Any adequate explanation of conversions to Islam in Kashmir should 
bave involved a serious scrutiny of broader social, cultural, economic, techno- 
logical as well as extra-local factors that provide vital links to those processes 
which facilitated conversion at different social levels. 

The author’s realisation of the ‘need for multi-factor analysis’ (p. 77) is neither 
meaningful nor thorough. He states, ‘If we take closer look at the circumstances 
behind conversions, it becomes clear that the underlying factor of mass conversion 
was a mundane rather than doctrinal or spiritual interest’ (p. 234), and goes on, 
‘Hence conversions at mass level are always flabby and therefore, nominal. There 
is no denying the fact that the pious personalities and down to earth teachings of 
the Sufi exemplars attracted the people to Islam’ (p. 235). The author assumes 
rather than demonstrates such untenable positions and ignores the implication of 
his own data and analysis. 

Be it Shaivism or the newness of Sufism, the author has failed to analyse the 
problem from a historical perspective. After having gone through the contributions 
of Mohammad Isaq Khan and late Mohibul Hassan on mediaeval Kashmir (to 
name only a few), Ashraf Wani has been unable to do justice not only to the great 
wealth of historical evidence that he claims to have combed-from the various li- 
braries and repositories in Kashmir, but also to the very title itself. The book suf- 
fers from chronological disorder, and a lack of analytical coherence and conceptual 
clarity. 2 . 

The Agrarian System of Kashmir (1586-1819) by Mushtaq Ahmad Kaw looks 
at the sixteenth century through to the early nineteenth century, a period that re- 
presented a marked transition in Kashmir’s economy, society and polity. The 
chapters offer a comprehensive survey of various aspects of agrarian production, 
peasantry, land revenue system, revenue assignees and other functionaries. Although 
the author conceptually acknowledges the heterogeneity of agrarian society, his 
characterisation of the peasantry is vague and only enlists the sparse documentation 
on the peasantry. Let me cite from the text. ‘Socially speaking, the peasantry char- 
acterized a homogeneous class. But due to inbuilt economic differentiation fol- 
lowing their distinct control over means and forces of production the peasantry 
was largely stratified into two major categories asudahahwal (well to do) and 
sagim ul-ahwa? (p. 119). 

The other major disappointments include the fact that the author does not place 
his findings 1n the context of the transition and periodisation debate. Given the 
absence of analysis, it is perhaps not surprising to find no reference to the nature 
and application of varied theories of transition in the light of which the agrarian 
economy and society of several regions of mediaeval India have been understood 
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by scholars like Irfan Habib and Harbans Mukhia. The author has depended on 
them to support his description quite a few times, but has not enriched his analysis 
by blending it with their perspective. He says, "There was hardly any scope for 
surplus necessitated for the growth of a commodity production system. Never the 
less [sic] what ever little came to their lot, they would share it with other social 
groups comprising village officials, artisans, servants, priests, mendicants and the 
like’ (p. 102). It is a simple story of agrarian exploitation that peasantry encountered 
elsewhere. In fact, whatever the peasant shared with the above-mentioned officials 
was not as a result of social obligation, but out of extra economic coercion. The 
geography of Kashmir has always had a significant role to play in determining 
the labour process and the conditions of peasantry, but the author maintains a 
total silence on the subject. 

The book is very well documented but the information yielded by sources could 
have been put to better comparative use. The author has not been disposed to utilise 
available techniques for squeezing more out of what he has. The large portion of 
the book tries to illustrate the way land assignees and grantees misused the authority 
of the state and exploited the peasantry. ‘In accomplishing their extortionate ends, 
Jagirdars, for instance, preferred to demand land revenue in silver and gold without 
caring about the set traditional mode of payment in Kind. They also charged the 
revenue at such a rate that was on much higher side. The Mughal Jagirdars were 
still lenient in view of the existing threat of accountability’ (p. 319). This kind of 
analysis is too simple to allow readers to form any opinion about the exact nature 
of the agrarian system of Kashmir. However, in terms of the information Kaw puts 
together, it is a very welcome addition to the field of agrarian history of Kashmir. 


R.L. Hangloo 
Department of History 
University of Hyderabad 


Musuirut Hasan, ed., Inventing Boundaries: Gender, Politics and the Partition of 
India, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002, 393 pp. 


Although designed to supplement Hasan’s existing two-volume collection on the 
partition, Inventing Boundaries: Gender, Politics and the Partition of India stands 
on its own. Drawing on political theories, histories and representations generated 
by the partition, Hasan’s arrangement of articles skilfully brings different perspec- 
tives and questions to bear on three roughly similar and/or overlapping issues. 
I will confine myself to the salient articles. 

The first part deals with justifications for Pakistan. B.R. Ambedkar’s ‘Thoughts 
on Pakistan’ extends the colonial view of the fundamental ureconcilability of 
Hindus and Muslims by distinguishing Islam from other religious communities 
in India on the grounds that it is the only one to have envisioned a separate historical 
destiny for itself. Sajjad Zaheer in ‘A Case for Congress-League Unity’ articulates 
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the left position by characterising the Muslim League as representing the national- 
ism of an economically backward people. An immensely interesting article by 
Yohanna Friedman on ‘The Attitude of the Jam'iyyat-i-' Ulama-i- Hind to the Indian 
National Movement and the Establishment of Pakistan’ introduces the remarkable 
views of the orthodox ulema. For the latter, nationalism could have several temporal 
rationales (in contrast to the spiritual world of Islam): homeland, language, religion, 
profession, colour, and so on. The Jam’ iyyat regarded the India inherited from the 
Mughals as a single nation and opposed the creation of Pakistan on two grounds: 
that it would strengthen the Christian nations of the West and weaken the position 
of Muslims in the subcontinent. These articles intersect with those that deal with 
another key issue that impinged on the Pakistan idea; that of the relative merits of 
centralism and federalism. It is interesting that the two notions could lead to varied 
conclusions on partition. While Ambedkar talks of the need for partition to avoid 
a weak, internally divided State, Radhakamal Mukherjee in ‘An Economist Looks 
at Pakistan’ argues against the partition on the grounds that the Indian subcontinent 
forms an economic unity. The formation of Pakistan would result in an economic- 
ally non-viable state, while a unified India, conversely, would allow it to provide 
economic leadership to post-World War II Asia. The case for federation is relatively 
weak. In 'Some Aspects of Pakistan', Jamal ud din Ahmad, a League spokesperson, 
argues that any unified country—whatever form of governance it chose to adopt— 
would necessarily lead to the progressive consolidation of a centrist state (although 
he does not spell out how the creation of Pakistan would inhibit centralisation 
within that country) Sajjad Zaheer, whose commitment to a separate Pakistan is 
less fulsome, argues that the right of secession in a federal set-up (as in the Soviet 
Union) would strengthen the bonds of national unity, although he does not really 
reckon with the implications of situations 1n which States may actually demand 
independence. In retrospect, 1t appears that the inability to explore the full implica- 
tions of federation signals a historical failure of this debate to imagine a substan- 
tively different nation from the one which judges a nation by the extent of its 
integration. 

Paradoxically, for a volume edited by a professional historian, its weakest part 
is the section on historical analysis. There is an illuminating article by Hasan 
himself (*Negotiating with Its Past and Present: The Changing Profile of Aligarh 
Muslim University’) on the way the AMU, led by its students’ union, turned to 
communal mobilisation from the 1930s and the proposals about Pakistan that it 
generated. Besides the article by Friedman (mentioned above), Claude Markovits 
in ‘Businessmen and the Partition of India’ addresses the leftist justification for 
Pakistan by showing that Muslim business interests were not homogeneous, dif- 
fering on regional, caste and community lines. Unfortunately, this section as a whole 
contains little by way of showing the processes of communalisation, including 
the organisations and mobilisations involved. The new and interesting bits are on 
Hyderabad and Delhi. Reid’s report, ‘Hyderabad Today’, on the Indian army action 
against the Hyderabad state, represents it as ushering in a change from feudalism 
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to democracy, while V.N. Datta’s article on ‘Punjabi Refugees and the Urban 
Development of Greater Delhi’ dwells on the enterprise of Punjabi refugees and 
the bounty of the State in encouraging it. Datta's insights are just but they would 
have been better contextualised if some study on the fate of Bengali refugees 
(whose fate, as Dipesh Chakrabarty's few remarks in 'Remembered Villages: Re- 
presentations of Hindu-Bengali Memories in the Aftermath of Partition’ indicate, 
was very different) had been included. 

Possibly the most rewarding part of the volume is its rich selection of represent- 
ations: literary, critical commentary, interviews and analytically framed testimonies. 
These raise questions of forgetting and remembering which have been central 
concerns of the recent spurt in partition literature. The importance of memory 
is established by the well-known works of Butalia, and Menon and Bhasin. The 
pathbreaking Menon-Bhasin article reveals how bringing to the fore the memories 
of women victims of the partition underscores the communal patriarchy of the 
fledgling Indian State. Dipesh Chakrabarty subjects memory itself to critical scru- 
tiny, showing from the silences in the refugee testimonies the innate Hindu orienta- 
tion of the apparently ‘secular’ nature of their recollections. Intizar Husain’s story, 
‘An Unwritten Epic’, provides a different twist to the notion of forgetting by 
dramatising the partition as the beginning of a new history that forgets (and loses 
faith in) the bonds of human community in the developmental activities of the 
new State. Manto’s ‘Black Margins’ and Alok Rai’s reflections on the works of 
the progressive writers in the magazine Hans (“The Trauma of Independence: 
Some Aspects of Progressive Hindi Literature, 1945-47’) indicate the incompre- 
hensibility of riot violence, raising the question as to whether the act of forgetting 
does not begin with the act of witnessing itself. Manto dramatises this problem by 
juxtaposing the codes of violent interaction against the exchanges of everyday 
life, suspending the act of understanding in the unbearable aporias of black humour. 
In a movingly ironic piece, Rai shows the entrapment of progressive writers in 
the optimism ‘about revolution in 1945, which makes them unable to adequately 
represent the suddenness of communal conflagrations that broke out the following 
year. There is also a sensitive and sensible review article of partition literature by 
Jason Francisco entitled ‘In the Heat of Fratricide: The Literature of India’s Parti- 
tion Burning Freshly’. 

Hasan's collection is rich and insightful, although it would have been more 
complete with some newspaper extracts of the period. More debatable is the as- 
sumption underlying the collection (and widely shared in partition studies today) 
that the partition represents a complete rupture, a 'civilisational break' as Alok 
Bhalla puts it in his interview of Bhisham Sahni. Well, that may be so, but the 
break did not happen in a day. Inventing boundaries was a process in which con- 
cepts of Hindu and Muslim were redefined through discourses, mobilisations and 
the ever expanding reiterations of riot violence. Representing partition as a rupture 
collaborates in forgetting this process—one which remains with us today (note, 
Sahni's testimony that he wrote Tamas after the Bhiwandi riots). It seems to me 
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today that as we stand amidst dizzying spirals of communally targeted violence, 
haunted by the prospect of another impossible partition ın a shape we cannot 
guess, we need to recognise its possible advent not as something that may strike 
us from behind, but as an act in a process of making that involves our complicities 
and responsibilities. 


P.K. Datta 
Department of Political Science 
University of Delhi 


NonBERT Peasopy, Hindu Kingship and Polity in Precolonial India (Cambridge 
Studies in Indian History and Society 9), Cambridge University Press, 2003. 


Arising in the early eighteenth century under the aegis of the Mughal etnpire, the 
Kota principality attained a considerable measure of regional prominence under 
the still venerated Maharao Bhim Singh (1707—20). It is at this point that the 
author starts his study. His primary aim, however, is not the development of the 
Kota state but a theoretical one: to combat the static view of political relations in 
"traditional India as ‘internally consistent, thoroughly integrated and largely con- 
sensual'. He uncovers the inner conflicts of the political and cultural tradition, its 
tensions, paradoxes and contradictions that make for its open-endedness. Second, 
and in continuation of his first concern, he criticises Edward Said's ‘Orientalism’ 
for its monolithic view of a single colonial discourse, which moreover implies 
that ‘the colonized peoples ... were largely inconsequential to its formation and 
unfolding’. As this study shows, diverging and shifting ‘voices and agendas’— 
indigenous no less than colonial—went from the beginning into the making of 
the ‘Orientalist’ discourse. As Peabody puts it, ‘Orientalism has its history too’. 

Apart from these important theoretical concerns, the main interest of this study 
lies in the lucid analysis of the inner workings of the Kota principality, the rifts 
and tensions and the ways in which the actors understood their positions and actions 
in terms of the—far from monolithic—surrounding culture. Broadly speaking 
there were mainly three (groups of) actors—the maharaja and his clan, the (prac- 
tically hereditary) army commander and Exalted Companion (musahib-i-‘ala’ }— 
for short the ‘Regent’—and third, the Krsnaite VallabhacArya sect. Finally, a fourth 
actor, the emerging paramount power of the East India Company—represented 
by the Political Agent James Tod—entered the game. 

The actual story begins with Kota’s most illustrious ruler, the already mentioned 
Bhim Singh. Here we are familiarised with the Rajput warrior ethos. Fighting in the 
service of his liege-lord, the Mughal emperor, against the rebellious governor of 
nearby Malwa, Qilich Khan (the later founder of the Hyderabad state), Bhim Singh 
fell in battle. Bhim Singh’s heroic death in battle as a loyal servant of the emperor 
is, of course, perfectly in line with his warrior's honour. However, a ceremonial 
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painting, from the first part of the cighteenth century, depicting the battle, goes one 
better. Instead of being killed, Bhim Singh is here shown to behead his no less 
valorous opponent Qilich Khan. This is not just a flat denial of the otherwise 
indubitable death and defeat of the Kota ruler but, as Peabody in a bold but convinc- 
ing exposé argues, the two contestants being equivalent in virtue and honour—in 
fact they were ‘turban exchanging brethren’—Bhim Singh transfers through his 
sacrificial warrior’s death his meritorious identity to his victorious rival. Or as 
Peabody has it, ‘By virtue of his defeat of Maharao Bhim Singh Qilich Khan had 
become Bhim Singh—and Bhim Singh, Qilich Khan’ (p. 48). This idea of a (sacri- 
ficial) transfer had already found expression in the Vedic ritual texts: on the point 
of being slain the dragon Vrtra admonishes his victor, the warrior god Indra, “You 
are now what I am'.! 

The idea goes back to an unreflected archaic belief that views the self or ‘soul’ 
as mobile and permeable.” This belief is also at the root of the notion of transfer 
of ancestral merit that emboldens Peabody to speak of ‘karmic kin(g)ship’. How- 
ever, such transfer, be it through a warrior’s death or ancestral heritage, should 
not be directly connected with the well-known karma doctrine. Karma in the 
sense of the doctrine—although remotely related—is strictly individual andinalien- . 
able. As such it is the exact opposite of the transferable karma of popular belief. 
This does not impair Peabody’s reasoning. Rather, we have here another telling 
example of the incongruous views and discourses to which he wants to alert us. 
' Similarly the warrior ethos contrasts with values of the Vallabha sect—an im- 
portant force in Kota’s political constellation to which the author introduces us in 
the next chapter. In 1719, Bhim Singh, on a visit (or pilgrimage) to Mathura, main 
centre of the Kysna cult, takes initiation into the Vallabha sect. His successbrs 
continue to adhere to it and the Vallabha samprad&áy becomes the state religion. 
Underlining the importance of this event, the chronicler make it look like a spiritual 
and political crisis. The king, lost in his newly found devotion, is believed to be 
dead, the enemy invades the kingdom, the godhead reminds the king of his duties, 
and finally the king comes out of his devotional seclusion, drives away the enemy 
and kills him. All is well that ends well. As Peabody observes, the story is a stereo- 
type. But whatever the drama involved in Bhim Singh’s ‘conversion’, there is no 
doubt about its political importance. 

The importance of the ruler’s adherence to the Vallabha sect lay in the fact that 
the core of its adherents belonged to the increasingly prosperous merchant class 
which had greatly profited from the growth of the Mughal empire’s economy, ex- 
ternally through conquest, internally through agrarian expansion, the concomitant 


* Satapatha Brihmana 1.6.3.17; TaittirTyi Samhita 2.4.12.5-6. On this point one is also reminded 
of Axel Michael's view of the ‘identificatory habitus’ of Hinduism (Der Hindwismas, München, 1998, 
pp. 19-26). 

7Cf ‘Feuer, Seele und Unsterblichkeit’, in G. Oberhammer, ed, Vienna, 1995, pp. 27-41, esp. 
29-31. 
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growth of trade and commerce as well as import of bullion. Such expansion, though, 
would have been impossible without the skills and experience of the merchant 
class in managing credit and capital. Having their hands on the ‘cash nexus’, they 
formed the linchpin of the agrarian revenue system and, even where the agriculture- 
based revenue was collected in kind, its marketing still needed the merchant and 
his network. The rise of Kota, strategically situated on the road to Malwa and the 
Deccan and controlling fertile farmlands, was in a perfect position to profit from 
the Mughal empire’s expansion. So, apart from Bhim Singh’s spiritual needs, his 
adherence to the Vallabha creed all but logically fitted in with the economic and 
political weight of the sect’s merchant members. 

Politically, perhaps the most consequential result of the Vallabha sampraday 
becoming the creed of the royal house showed itself half a century later in the 
way the Regent Zalim Singh made use of a particular characteristic of the Vallabha 
cult. This was the attitude of selfless maternal devotion, the vatsalya bhava, to 
the child Kr3na—in contrast to the dasya bhava, the servile attitude seen in other 
traditions. Identifying the Maharao, the ultimate worshipper of Krsna as the living 
representative of the godhead, Zalim Singh reinterpreted the customary relation 
of the loyal servant to his royal master as the selfless devotion of Yagodha for her 
foster-child Krgna. There was some justification for this attitude. As Peabody points 
out, Zalim Singh was the maternal uncle of his Maharao Umed Singh. Moreover, 
Umed Singh’s father had on his death, in 1771, solemnly entrusted Zalim Singh 
with the guard1anship of the still minor Umed Singh. 

This meant, however, that he infantilised his royal master and continued the 
same attitude towards the successor Kishore Singh, in fact depriving them of all 
practical power. It appears that Zalim Singh played the part to perfection, lavisbly 
providing the Maharao with the pomp and material comforts befitting his quasi- 
divine status. Meanwhile he used his power to strengthen the financial base of 
the Kota state by reorganising the revenue collection, extending the state domain 
and furthering agriculture and cattle breeding. This also provided the financial 
capacity to build up a standing army. In short, he energetically sought to ‘mod- 
ernise’ the Kota state—as was a general tendency in eighteenth-century Mughal 
successor states. 

In their dealings with Indian states, the British preferred to rule by a single legit- 
imate head of the state and clear vertical lines of authority, fearing that dyarchy 
would lead to conflict and instability. They therefore attempted to draw Zalim 
Singh away from the Kota scene by offering to him a separate independent realm 
of his own, as Peabody suggests. Not surprisingly he refused the offer and instead 
insisted that the opium-rich ‘Four Mahals’ (which the British had acquired from 
the Marathas) be incorporated in the Kota realm in the name of Maharao Umed 
Singh. With this seemingly grand gesture he, in fact, furthered his own already 
powerful position in an enlarged Kota state. Moreover, he managed—apparently 
instigated by his eldest son—to have a supplementary article added to the 1817 
treaty, securing the primogenitary succession to his Regent’s office. 
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Here we come upon a fundamental difference between Indian and European 
conceptions of state and kingdom. Put briefly, the European conception (at least 
since the eighteenth century) defines the state as an unbroken, strictly bounded 
territory. The Indian view, on the other hand, did not emphasise territory as such 
but rather various concurrent rights to its revenue (including even some admin- 
istrative and judicial rights). In the same way, wafan was not an exclusive individual 
landed property but a bundle of various landed rights, where others may have 
similar rights; a wafandar would hold a dominant but not exclusive part of 
such rights. India's classic politologist Kautilya even recorded the opinion that 
the (cultivated) countryside, the janapada, was held in common with enemies 

Gmitrasüdhürana). Against this background of intertwined rights and 
possessions—of which experienced British officers, like James Tod, the Political 
Agent, would have been aware—there was little chance that conflict and instability 
could be avoided by separating the two parties territorially. Even if Zalim Singh 
had accepted the British offer, it would hardly have drawn him away from Kota, 
as Peabody suggests the British intention to have been. More likely the overriding 
British concern at the moment was to secure the powerful Regent’s support in a 
still unsettled situation. Zalim Singh, moreover, offered all the advantages of strong 
centralised rule, a standing army loyal to him and a sound financial base. In short, 
he was inescapable. It was only later that the British were in a position to impose 
their view of strictly territorial sovereignty. It was only then, in 1838, that Kota 
was split into two separate states. 

The difference between Indian and European conceptions and practice clearly 
comes out in another point. This is in the context of the formalisation of heredity 
and primogeniture. Hereditary office in itself was not a novelty. In fact, it was 
well-known and usually practised, and the same goes for primogeniture. Also 
Kishore Singh, who in 1819 succeeded his father to the throne, did not deny the 
Regent’s customary claim, nor did he object against primogeniture. In fact, Zalim 
Singh did not need the supplementary clause. What made the difference was the 
formalisation of hereditary succession as an incontrovertible legal rule ensconced 
in a treaty and so guaranteed by the British. 

Peabody feels that it was the treaty’s lack of clarity regarding the proper relation- 
ship between ruler and regent that was responsible for the ensuing open conflict 
between the two parties. But 1t was only after Kishore Singh was made aware of 
the supplementary article that relations deteriorated to the point of open conflict, 
leading to a pitched battle and the defeat of Kishore Singh. Interestingly, Zalim 
Singh once more showed himself the devoted guardian of his ruler by pleading 
with the British, who wanted to depose him, to reinstate Kishore Singh on the throne. 
Complying with the Regent’s wish, the British restored the dyarchic situation. 

Peabody’s study of the encounter of the pre-colonial and colonial cultures con- 
vincingly validates his concludmg remark that ‘if there is any sense in which we 
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can say that a shared culture exists, it is less as a corpus of common understandings 
and collective beliefs than as the tens-filled space between conflicting ones’ 
(p. 170). In an elegant turn of the argument, Peabody credits Kishore Singh with 
shaping James Tod’s understanding of the relationship between Hindu king and 
royal servant. In his protests, Kishore Singh insisted on the hierarchical distance 
between royal master and servant. This, however, is a one-sided view of the pre- 
colonial concept of ‘service’ (naukarT).* It does contain the element of subordin- 
ation but at the same time stresses mutual solidarity and partnership, the royal 
servant being a co-sharer in the realm. Exclusively stressing subordination, Kishore 
Singh was perfectly in line with the British preference for subordination under a 
single legitimate ruler—a preference of which he may well have been aware. 
There certainly was sharing, but in this case the shared notion came from the 
other side of the co-sharing partnership. 

The interesting point of the concept of 'service' is the illustration it offers that 
conflict tends to be internal to traditional principles. The relevant terms are deeply 
ambivalent—even, it would seem, purposely so. They appear to be meant to encom- 
pass both ends of the semantic spectrum. We have seen this algo in the case of 
wafan and territoriality as well as in the powerplay involved in the vatsalya bhava; 
or again, in another way, in Bhim Singh's heroic death and ‘karmic’ survival. In this 
perspective, we may also understand the oscillating relations between the Maharao 
and the Regent. Even the lattez's plea to re-instate Kishore Singh after his revolt 
and defeat makes perfect sense. 

This brings us to the last point, the particular nature of the colonial encounter 
with emerging (western) ‘modernity’. Whereas the previous encounter with Muslim 
conquerors concerned largely similar, mutually understandable patterns, ‘mod- 
ernity’ meant the misunderstanding and principled rejection of ambivalence. This 
in turn caused the loss of the flexibility that characterised the ancien régime. 
Conflict came to mean elimination of one of the parties or spatial segregation; in 
fact, it all too often meant both, as tragically exemplified by India’s Partition of 
1947 (not to speak of European experience). 

At this point we are exceeding the bounds of a review. But the richly detailed 
analysis of the ‘Great Universe’ of Kota’s ‘little kingdom’ in the critical phase of 
its colonial encounter does demand extensive reflection. The above comments 
can not do more than underwrite the stimulation offered by Peabody’s fascinating 
study. One looks eagerly forward to further contributions by the author. 


J.C. Heesterman 
Leiden 


“Incidentally, on pp 116, 139 and 166, the terms swim! and malik seem to be meaning ‘master’ 
and ‘servant’. This must be a pnnting or editing oversight. Both words—one Sanskrit/Hindi, the 
other Arabic/Urdi—have the same meaning, ‘master’. 
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Ranant Guna, History at the Limit of World-History, Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2003, 116 pp. 


In this slim collection of essays, which grew out of lectures delivered late in 2000 
to the Italan Academy for Advanced Studies at Columbia University, Ranajit 
Guha professes to expand upon observations made in Dominance without Hegem- 
ony (1997) and other writings. He adds very little here to his earlier historiograph- 
ical critiques. Although Guha refers to such theorists as Hayden White, Walter 
Benjamin, Martin Heidegger and Henri Lefebvre, he does not engage directly 
with debates among historians in India and abroad over the past five or six decades 
about what history is. To hear him tell it, almost no one in the historical academy 
has considered doing history without reference to states and what used to be called 
‘high politics’, and historians today are ignorant of the problematic character of 
narrative. As Anupama Rao has observed, the Subaltern Studies project—if one 
can generalise about the writers sheltering under this umbrella—has succeeded in 
removing the ‘biography of the nation’ as an ‘available conceit’ in historical study. 
Yet according to Guha, historians in and of India remain in the thralldom of 
colonialist knowledge. 

Guha recounts for us Hegel’s construction of World-History, tracing Hegel’s 
attempt to ‘eliminate the contingent’ and the arbitrary in the ordering and telling 
of human experience. While Hegel was excited by the ‘prosaic’ and the everyday, 
he also believed in a ‘higher necessity’, a vestige of his belief in Christian Provi- 
dence. Exiled beyond the limit of Hegelian World-History are ‘wonder’ and 
‘historicality’, which are active presences in both poetry and ‘the prose of the 
world’ but not in narrative history. Condillac devalued poetry as a primitive mode 
of expressing strong feeling; as human needs became more complex, according 
to Condillac, people gave up poetry for prose. Whereas many other European 
proto-Romantics and Romantics regarded poetic communication as ‘natural’ to 
fully integrated, unalienated beings, Hegel associated poetic expression with 
immature consciousness, with a stage of the growth of consciousness. He left both 
poetry and ‘the prose of the world’ to ‘stagnate in "prehistory"" . Guha’s promotion 
of ‘historicality’ over ‘history’ relates to Heidegger’s notion of Befindlichkeit 
(‘attunement’) as a superior sensitivity or disposition to the prose of the world. 
Those stories that make us wonder and inspire us to reflect on our present in re- 
lation to our past are open-ended, and they are structured very differently from 
what commonly passes for history. Good story-telling, Guha says, ‘[relates] itself 
to the listener’s [—not the teller’s—] sentiment and judgment—and to his sense 
of wonder’. In the Mahabharata, ‘the story, or katha, owed its inauguration pri- 
marily to the listener’s demand’. 

Like other Subaltern Studies historians and those keen on postmodernism, Guha 
appears to reject as ‘colonialist knowledge’ attempts to locate objective or authorita- 
tive meanings in past or present. The construction of World-History pace Hegel is 
diametrically opposed to the ostensibly more authentic and emancipatory practice 
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of individuals finding their own meanings. The latter is supposedly characteristic 
of non-western thought and modes of experience. This dubious claim is symptom- 
atic of the binary logic that Guha finds so objectionable in Orientalism. Moreover, 
Guha appears to be implicated in the Hegelian (idealistic) viewpoint he condemns: 
his adumbration of historicality exalts Ego setting itself up as the creator of the 
world. He suggests no alternatives to radical subjectivism or radical objectivism, 
and he ignores many thinkers who, whether Orientalists or not, have taken issue 
with positivist history and rejected its pretensions to fix or ‘limit’ meanings of 
human experience. 

Guha interprets Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘Sahitye Aitihasikata’ (1941) to demon- 
strate that ‘the prehistory of his being as a poet’ provided the ‘preliminary condition 
of historicality’ (p. 79). But what of it? Tagore’s complaint that history as the biog- 
raphies of nations and states was boring and soul-killing places him in a very 
large company of artists, philosophers and sages, including Goethe, Fichte and 
Benjamin. Guha's claim that Tagore's historicality is counter-hegemonic requires 
further demonstration. It 18 difficult to give credence to Guha's statements such as 
the following: ‘One had hoped that histonography would pay heed, get rid of its 
statist blinkers and emulate literature to look afresh at life in order to recuperate 
the historicality of what is humble and habitual. I am not sure that this has happened 
in the sixty years since those voices [e.g., of Henri Lefebvre, Tagore] were first 
heard’ (p. 94). All in all, these lecture-essays are underwhelming. They contain 
pronouncements of an iconic figure of modern/postmodern historiography that 
will appeal to those espousing a fashionable scepticism about narrative and to 
those who bid good riddance to positivism in history. However, those believing 
that history as an intellectual enterprise can be reconciled with appreciation of 
wonder and contingency will probably find little to inspire or guide them in these 
essays. 


Denys Leighton 
History Department, University of Delhi 


STUART BLACKBURN, Print, Folklore, and Nationalism in Colonial South India, 
New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2003, 247 pp. 


Stuart Blackburn, one of the best-known folklorists of South Asia, has written a 
lucid book which, apart from providing a rich historical summary of print in co- 
lonial Tamilnadu, also traces the emergence of new literary practices and a new 
literary culture and posits an abortive connection between folklore and nationalism 
in late nineteenth-century Tamilnadu. The book is especially important because 
most works on Tamil intellectual and cultural history rarely venture beyond the 
late nineteenth century. 

The long introduction sets the tone of the book where Blackburn situates his 
work in the context of revisionist work on print culture which does not give an 
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autonomous causal power to print, instead seeing it more as an enabling factor for 
the forging of new literary practices which accompanied it. 

This is followed by two long chapters, the meatiest part of the book. 'Early 
Books and Literary Practices' provides by far the best summary of print in Tamil, 
which is not just the first Indian, but also the first non-European, language to see 
print. Blackburn suggests that the Tamils' encounter with Europeans led to 'a 
fundamental shift’ in the way they viewed their language: ‘no longer only as 
patrimony, but as a thing to be measured, known and used' (p. 27). While much is 
known, from an antiquarian perspective, about the origins of print in Tamil, Black- 
burn not only consolidates such knowledge but also makes a significant contri- 
bution by placing it in a larger social/cultural historical context. Further, he raises 
the question of the long gap in Tamil printing history between the pioneering 
efforts of Henri Henriques in the sixteenth century and work of Robert de Nobili 
in the mid-seventeenth century, and attempts to resolve it in terms of non-availability 
of types as well as technical expertise, apart from the official withdrawal of 
Portuguese support for Indian languages. Blackburn then locates the theological 
and other struggles between the Jesuit Beschi and the Lutherans located in Tranquebar 
in the eighteenth century as providing the basis for the emergence of new literary 
practices such as (modern) translation, orthographic reform, the production of 
new grammars and dictionaries in alphabetic order—not to mention a new prose. 
He identifies the 1793 translation of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress as a major 
development in Tamil prose and then digresses into a separate section on Beschi’s 
delightful work of tales about the foolish Paramarta Guru. 

In the next chapter, Blackburn shifts to the first half of the nineteenth century 
when Tamil publishing turns from European and Christian enterprise to a new 
literary culture where Indians produced and printed texts for Indian audiences. 
The physical location also shifts to the colonial city of Madras/Chennai where 
pundits begin to play a big part in the new literary culture. He highlights their role 
through two instances: the publication of Tamil Vilakkam in 1811 and the 1812 
edition of Tirukkural. He also examines the role of the College of Fort St George, 
whose signal work, especially in the Tamil language, 1s now the subject of a major 
forthcoming work by Thomas Trautmann. À significant feature of the new literary 
culture that Blackburn identifies is the demise of bi/trilingualism and the entrench- 
ment of monolingual publications. 

The last two short chapters focus on folklore and print. The first argues that 
printed folk tales formed the staple of new print culture of the early nineteenth 
century, but by the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth century these 
printed folk tales were dismissed as being silly and thrown out of colonial peda- 
gogical instruction especially because of the vociferous campaign for a new modegn 
vernacular—championed by British administrators, Christian missionaries and 
the Tamil literati. 

The last chapter makes the tenuous claim that folklore played an important role 
in the debate on tradition, modernity and nationalism in nineteenth-century 
Tamilnadu. It argues that folklore served 'to define, by counter-example, a colonial 
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modernity’ (p. 145) and that printed folklore, ‘as an expression of indigenous, 
pre-colonial culture was put at the service of a nascent nationalism’ (p. 148) even 
though it became a failed vehicle of nationalism. Considering Blackburn’s expertise 
as a folklorist, these chapters on folklore are the weakest both in terms of evidence 
and argument. First, the literature designated as folklore in this period is mostly 
limited to folk tales. Further, their collection was the preserve of Europeans save 
the significant exception of S.M. Natesa Sastri, on whom the book has many new 
and interesting things to say. There is very little evidence to demonstrate that 
Tamil folklore contributed in any way towards the making of any identity, national 
or otherwise, in nineteeath-century Tamilnadu. The current scholarly understand- 
ing that the discovery of the ‘popular’ in Tamilnadu followed in the wake of the 
definition of Tamil high literary canon remains unchallenged. 

Blackburn has synthesised both existing knowledge and used new material to 
make his argument about print, folklore and nationalism. On a subject as contested 
as print—and with an antiquarian ancestry—there are bound to be a few disagree- 
ments on identification of imprints and some bibliographical details. But it may 
yet be worthwhile pointing out a few factual errors because analytical points are 
made on their basis. It is suggested that Saravanaperumal Aiyar, Visakaperumal 
Aiyar and Kottaiyur Sivakoluntu Desigar are Brahmins (p. 104). The Aiyar brothers 
were actually Virasaivas and it was common for them to take on the Aiyar suffix. 
Similarly Kottaiyur Sivakoluntu Desigar was not a Brahmin; Desigar is the caste 
title of a prominent sect of Vellalars associated with religious matts. 

These should not detract from the fact that Blackburn has written an important 
book that carries forward the new interest in print culture and literary history, and 
is likely to engage critical scholarship in these research areas. 


A.R. Venkatachalapathy 
Madras Institute of Development Studies 
Chennai 


WzNpv Donicer, Splitting the Difference: Gender and Myth in Ancient Greece 
and India, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1999, 376+xi pp. 


This is a book about ‘humshakals’ or doubles in Indian and Greek mythology; the 
theme of humshakals or look-alikes obviously has enduring value as it has become 
a life-saver for TV serials that go on forever nowadays! Under the compulsions 
of the daily soap dramatic twists in the narrative are a way of keeping viewer in- 
terest going. Perhaps mythologies had a similar logic—that of playing with possi- 
bilities and turning things around. As Doniger shows in this work, playing with 
possibilities could provide a bit of fun, but was also a serious way of subverting 
or undercutting settled ways of behaving or, more pertinently, resolving contra- 
dictions. A foundational aspect in these narratives of doubles is the way gender 
differences sustain the interest of the reader in what otherwise is a maze of stories 
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that can almost be overwhelming as in the assemblage provided here. Typically, 
the possibilities that doubles open up is the crossing of boundaries and making 
for the doing of things not normally permitted. But the splitting that doubling 
entails has different articulations for men and for women: what is interesting is 
that while endless possibilities open up, the genderedness of social codes are re- 
produced in the myths on splitting. This is best demonstrated in the story of how 
Indra assumed the form of Gautama and slept with Ahalya who assumed that 
Indra was Gautama (even though she was confused by the unusual expression of 
desire on the part of Gautama/Indra to have her in the daytime, but being a good 
wife she devotedly obliged the latter especially when Gautama/Indra told her that 
what should and should not be done were to be decided by the husband!). When 
the fraud was discovered it was Ahalya who bore the permanent consequences of 
the wrath of her sage husband while Indra got away without much harm. 

At the same time Doniger's assemblage of multiple versions of the main story 
lines in this case makes for some delightful twists: in one version Ahalya knows 
that it is really Indra in Gautama's form who has come to her but she is sexually 
curious about what Indra has to offer—since she 1s married to a 'dried up old 
sage’ and there is, therefore, a certain psychological subtlety to the [fraudulent] 
seduction. A variation from tenth-century Kashmir makes Ahalya a queen and 
Indra a pimp who have a rollicking affair; when the king finds out about the queen’s 
adulterous affair he has the couple tortured, but they laugh even as they are dying 
and are reborn as a married couple. Far from suffering the consequences of an 
unfair punishment as in the canonical Ramayana version, Ahalya here turns 
the punishment on its head—she enjoys Indra both in this life and the next! It is 
this somewhat irreverent tongue-in-cheek handling of the stories that makes 
O’Flaherty’s explorations of the theme of splitting/doubling so entertaining. This 
is a refreshing change from the serious highbrow way myths have tended to be 
handled or the way feminists like me have mostly missed the humour in the textual 
material that we have handled. Of course it needs to be recognised that the theme 
of ‘humshakals’ lends itself to much more fun and humour in analysis than other 
types of myths. 

Doniger’s handling of splitting/doubling and difference is also pegged on another 
angle and that is a comparison of these themes across two ‘old’ cultures—Indian 
[Hindu] and Greek. It also enables the author to see how gender works across two 
distinct cultures, the similarities as well as the differences. And while there are 
many variations in the narratives which define the limits of possibilities according 
to cultures, what is striking is that in both cultures women are essentialised as 
dangerous and intrinsically dichotomous. So Doniger suggests that the shared 
bonds and assumptions transcend cultural barriers, *that ancient Greeks and Indians 
are cousins and that all women are sisters’. She then concludes that if we compare 
the images of women in different cultures, their cultural differences as cousins 
are outweighed by their gendered resemblance as sisters. So as she proceeds she 
puts Sita and Helen, Ahalya and Alamena, Damayanti and Penelope, and Renuka 
and Charybdis together to sustain her argument. The result is certainly lively. 
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At the core of the splitting/duplicating premised upon an original and a fake is 
the handling of sexuality, not for splitting it into good and bad in an archetypal 
sense but specifically in the context of desire, of what is permitted and what is not 
and how the boundaries of licit and illicit desire can be subverted—in short how 
to gratify it given the many roadblocks that codes of marriage have put in place. 
The seed narratives in the book bear this out in the form of Saranyu and her 
doubles and Indra/Gautama and his doubles with Ahalya in his amoral sexual 
masquerades. But the splitting of someone like Sita serves another purpose as it is 
a way of keeping the original Sita safe, and therefore chaste, and the duplicate 
getting violated. Here the collection of stories—given that few people have over 
the centuries been reconciled to what happened to Sita in the canonical Valmiki 
Ramayana—is really fascinating. Over the centuries important elements in the 
narrative create a double for Sita so that it was the double that Ravana carried 
away, but no one but Rama and presumably Sita knew this. The doubling became 
necessary as the anxiety about Sita's actual chastity grew. Thus, Tulasidas and 
others created a fake Sita who remained safe while the shadow Sita was in the 
custody of Ravana. However, the creation of a shadow Sita also took away her 
agency and kept her chaste by the conscious design of Rama. Yet the original had 
to surface at some point anyway in order to resolve the narrative questions of 
dealing with the violation, so we sometimes come full circle and the shadow Sita 
becomes the real Sita because the shadow gets forgotten by the text! In the end 
the surrogate/counterfeit Sita suffers trials and tribulations without winning the 
reward for suffering because she must be separated from Rama as well as carry 
the blemish of being in the custody of a man other than her husband forever. 

There are other interesting aspects of Doniger's reading of texts from the many 
narratives that she assembles as she explores doubles—actual duplicates or figures 
that stand in for others. In the Sita legend the author argues that Rambha, Punjikasthali 
and Vedavati precede Sita even in the Valmiki Ramayana and create 'protective' 
devices for Sita's possible rape by Ravana because while they are actually violated, 
the power to resist the violations also grows with each of these women. Ultimately 
itis because of Vedavati’s curse that Ravana cannot take Sita by force. But at the 
same time the figure of Sita is thus also sexualised by being given a sexual past in 
the form of these stand-in figures. The doubles also provide different models of 
resistance: Rambha, the celestial courtesan who was actually raped, tried to resist 
him through verbal arguments. Later, she ran home to her husband who forthwith 
cursed Ravana who could thereafter never have a woman who did not share desire 
for him; the text tells us that this gave great relief to the chaste married women 
whom he had raped. Punjikasthali, another celestial courtesan, was also raped by 
Ravana and was cursed by Brahma who threatened Ravana with death if he ever 
raped another woman; and Vedavati, who was a good mortal woman, paralysed 
Ravana with her angry gaze, making Ravana impotent. Then by the power of 
her yoga she died and was reborn as Sita. What we see in all of this is that even 
courtesans—like good women—face the violence of male sexual desire which 
puts all categories of women in danger from men. And yet, despite the endless 
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variations in the narratives, the ideology of the canonical Valmiki Ramayana pos- 
itions the Ahalya episode before Sita goes on to the forest where danger to her 
chastity awaits her. Indeed the Ahalya episode is in my view strategically placed 
to suggest the dangers to chaste women and the powers to resist such situations. 
One way of looking at Sita and Ahalya is to see them together, as structurally 
linked as well as structurally opposed to each other. The double in the case of Sita 
ensures her chastity, the double in the-case of Indra/Gautama ensures Ahalya’s 
violation. As doubling is actually enacted by women it is a way of preserving the 
bed; when mea double themselves up it is to ensure pleasure. There is also the 

. case of Nala-Damayanti where a man doubles himself five times over to test his 
wife’s chastity. 

Splitting the Difference is a very enjoyable read because the myths are so diverse, 
the endless variations make for endless resolutions even as only some resolutions 
become canonical. Perhaps the main point is that nothing is outside the domain of 
what-can-be, even as the circulations of the what-can-be are limited or circum- 
scribed by the hierarchies of how they circulate among different groups and regions. 
Doniger’s analysis in this work is accessible and open-ended because of the way 
she assembles her materials and seems to leave further readings to her readers. 
One point that she makes strongly is that in comparing different cultures such as 
the Indian and Greek, it is not useful to look at giving as one way—something 
being original and others as copies—but rather that all cultures are recipients and 
that there is no virtue in being ‘indigeneous’. That is a nice way to go into making 
comparisons. Further, in the way the double standards of sexual morality work 
between men and women, we always have a point of comparison without the pro- 
blem of which culture has the prerogative of being indigeneous and which the 
‘shame’ of being the copy! 


Uma Chakravarti 
Delhi 


IgTipaR ALAM KHAN, Gunpowder and Firearms: Warfare in Medieval India, Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2004, 263 pp. 


This long awaited study is the end product of almost half a lifetime of painstaking 
research. Along the way, the author Iqtidar Alam Khan, professor emeritus of Aligarh 
Muslim University, published several papers in which he communicated his intezim 
findings and from which he gained a reputation as the Indian specialist on medi- 
aeval Indian military history. His main contribution to that field was the link he 
established between Chinese gunpowder-based technology—through Mongol 
channels—and the gunpowder weaponry used during the Delhi Sultanate. This 
was achieved by meticulously re-reading the available Indo-Persian sources and 
by tracing apparently untranslatable terms to Chinese names for gunpowder-based 
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pyrotechnical instruments. By doing this, he also successfully challenged previous 
historians, ike Akram Makhdoomee and Abu Zafar Nadvi, who had attributed to 
these pyrotechnical weapons meanings that came to be attached to them much 
later, thus giving rise to a false impression of an early, thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century, introduction of true guns in India. This monograph clearly builds on 
these earlier findings. Actually, it conveniently reformulates and brings together 
most of the author’s publications on the subject of mediaeval, and in particular 
Mughal weaponry. As may be gleaned from the footnotes, it is only on some 
technological minutiae that the author has changed his mind. 

With this study, Iqtidar Alam Khan has two major goals in mind. The first is a 
rather narrow technological one: to examine the introduction and further develop- 
ment of various gunpowder-based firearms in India. The second takes a wider 
view and attempts to connect gunpowder technology and its dissemination to the 
process of mediaeval state-formation. In this, Iqtidar Alam Khan tends to take 
technology as an almost eutonomous outcome of invention, adoption and dissemin- 
ation, thus becoming the prime mover of historical change: technology primarily 
determining society and not the other way round. 

As a consequence, the book is strongest on technological detail. As mentioned 
already, the author cannot be praised too highly for his attempts to bring some 
lasting clarification to the existing muddle of nomenclature as used in the contem- 
porary sources—although his repeated use of ‘mortar’ for a common heavy gun 
is not altogether reassuring. Throughout the book we find various enlightening 
insights which go against stereotypes that are still current among the non- -specialist. 
For example, going somewhat beyond the purely technological, he refreshingly 
states that most Indian armies had no moral difficulties at all in using firearms. He 
also demonstrates that the Mughals preferred light artillery and that they were 
ahead in mobilising firepower by adopting new units of mounted musketeers and 
light camel artillery. By the way, the latter should not be compared, as the author 
claims and this reviewer has claimed, with light European artillery as camel-guns 
(shaturnal) were much lighter than the lightest of European light cannon. Surely 
innovative but not yet compelling is his examination of heavy cannon as based on 
the study of Mughal miniatures which appear to show that they consisted of two 
separate parts, powder-chamber and barrel, thereby indicating the Indian failure 
to work with large furnaces and moulds. 

Albeit strong on technology, even on this plain it could have been much more 
convincing. The author suggests that true guns were introduced in India in the 
fifteenth century. This view is primarily based on ascribing the term kaman-i ra‘d 
(lit. thunder-bow) to a true gun. This may be true but the evidence—partly from 
the eighteenth century (1)—is far from conclusive. Doubts increase when reference 
is made to a kaman-i ra‘d firing a stone of 1,200 kg (!) which would be twice the 
size of the largest-calibre stone-throwing gun still extent, the Punbart of Steyr, 
with a bore of some 80 cm intended to throw a stone shot weighing 697 kg. Here 
it would make more sense to connect the kaman-i ra‘d to a counterweight trebuchet 
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or some other (metal) machine throwing or launching arrows or (metal) grenades. 
Although to the uninitiated this may be another example of boring military hair- 
splitting, this finding is a crucial stage in the author’s ambition to trace the earliest 
true gunpowder empires (for example, Gujarat and Vijayanagara) as early as 1n the 
fifteenth century. Anotber defect of his technological analysis is a rather unsatisfac- 
tory comparison with European developments as based on his reading of good- 
old Carlo Cipolla (1965!). Although the author rightly makes the point that failure 
to adopt flintlocks in India should not be judged from a rather late European 
telos, he misses the same point when it comes to the use of cannon. For a very long 
time, European armies, like Indian ones, preferred bronze to wrought-iron cannon. 
Here keeping to bronze was not a particular Indian shortcoming, but very much 
in line with current European practice. 

Such cases indicate that perhaps the author focuses too much on gunpowder 
and dismisses too easily the ongoing importance of mounted archers and cavalry 
in general. He also curiously ignores battle and siege tactics besides strategic and 
geopolitical aspects of warfare, all of which may have influenced the technological 
developments that he is talking about. For example, the author could have asked 
himself whether adopting flintlocks makes sense in an Indian context which lacks 
the drill needed for infantry tactics so common in western Europe. And although 
one or two intriguing remarks are made about changes in fort design, there is no 
thorough analysis of changing military architecture determining or following the 
main technological developments o7 firearms. 

Taking account of Iqtidar Alam Khan's predilection for gunpowder weaponry, 
itis somewhat disappointing that he pays hardly any attention to the raw material 
itself: gunpowder. One would like to know more about the background of ongoing 
European complaints about the weakness of Indian black powder. Here, Iqtidar 
Alam Khan should have taken note of the recent studies by Hall (Weapons and 
Warfare in Renaissance Europe, Baltimore and London, 1997), Harding (Smallarms 
of the East India Company, London, 1999) and others. For example, the increasing 
length of the cannon in the sixteenth century could very well have been related to 
the quality of (corned?) powder. Of course, failing artillery could have been a 
matter of metal, as the author claims, but weak powder—whether or not in combin- 
ation with non-standardised, badly fitting cannon-balls in poorly drilled barrels— 
could have been equally detrimental to the cannon's performance in range and 
precision. The only instance in which the author raises the issue of powder is in the 
interesting case of the so-called Purbia soldiers in which he, apart from criticising 
Kolff's well-known study, partly attributes their rise to the availability of saltpetre 
in Bhojpur, the area of their origin. Unfortunately, though, a serious investigation 
of the powder aspects of gunpowder weaponry is altogether missing. Having said 
this, I am not at all suggesting that there are easy solutions to these ongoing riddles— 
I recently struggled with them myszlf—but a serious attempt to resolve them 
should at least include all the relevant military aspects such as the production and 
use of weaponry, tactics, strategy, military architecture, armour, etc. Besides, these 
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purely military developments should be analysed in the context of the society at 
large in which they occurred, which brings me to the second aim of the book. 

To sum up, the author argues that fifteenth- and sixteenth-century technological 
innovation was followed by seventeenth-century retrogression. On the political 
plane this leads, first, to political centralisation and, then, to disintegration and,- 
ultimately, to British conquest. In the first case, the author fully corroborates 
Hodgson's well-known thesis on gunpowder empires. In the second case, he fully 
supports his Ahgarh colleague Irfan Habib's classic account of zamindar-led 
peasant revolts leading to Mughal decline. As ht keeps stressing the impact of 
gunpowder weaponry—their relatively limited availability to the court creating 
centralised empires, their disseminations producing rebellions—the author perhaps 
too easily falls into the trap of technological determinism in which each and every 
incidence of military and political success is linked to the use of firearms, ignoring 
other possible military and non-military explanatory aspects. Obviously, the rise 
and decline of empires is a phenomenon that cannot be exclusively explained'by 
the spread of firearms. Hence, the author should have clarified what exactly makes 
the Mughal case different from non-gunpowder or, equally instructive, other gun- 
powder empires. Also, British conquest should not be linked to the latest stages of 
the Mughal military but to the, technologically speaking, rather advanced armies 
of the Mughal successor states. But here again, along with gunpowder technology, 
other factors appear to have been at least equally important. The author may be 
very much aware of this but by hardly paying attention to the historical context in 
which mediaeval Indian weaponry and warfare evolved, he misses an opportunity 
to come to a more integrated and therefore more balanced analysis of the techno- 
logical developments. 

Despite the critique, a laudatory endnote is in place. The book is the result of 
patiently delying into an enormous quantity of scattered and hardly accessible 
primary sources including museum collections and miniatures. Iqtidar Alam Khan 
admirably combed out thus haystack of material, perhaps not finding the one needle 
be was looking for but certainly tracing all kinds of unexpected and fascinating 
other ones. Thanks to him, we now know at least what to expect of the sources 
and what kind of problems are still waiting for us to be solved. Although disappoint- 
ing as a comprehensive and integrated analysis of military and political change, 
the book has certainly great merit as a pioneering exercise which has thoroughly 
mapped and opened up the mediaeval source material for the aspiring military 
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Introduction: Language, genre 
and historical imagination 
in south India 


Rama Sundari Mantena 
Kluge Fellow, Library of Congress 
Lisa Mitchell 

University of Notre Dame 
Bernard Bate 

Yale University 


This special issue of The Indian Economic and Social History Review considers 
the emergence of novel forms of cultural production 1n nineteenth and twentieth 
century south India, forms which have facilitated and also reflect the assertion of 
new collective imaginings of history, politics, community, and identity. The indi- 
vidual papers trace changes in oral genres and textual practices in order to demon- 
strate the emergence of new social formations, political movements, and cultural 
identifications. Through readings of a diverse sample of cultural and literary genres 
in Telugu and Tamil, silent films, Carnatic music, political oratory, literary canons, 
historical narratives, and biography, these papers offer fresh perspectives on the 
significant interactions between the new role of language, novel genres of cultural 
production, and unprecedented historical imaginings in nineteenth and twentieth 
century south India. 

The role of language underwent radical change in the years under colonial 
rule, particularly during the nineteenth century—through Orientalist/philological 
research, the advent and universalisation of print, and the emergence of new forms 
and styles of oral and visual communication. As Roman Jacobson put it, the 
nineteenth century witnessed a violent explosion of linguistic practices. A great 
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many different kinds of communicative practices—language, in the broadest 
sense—were violently reduced to discrete languages that also became signs of 
different kinds of persons. Indeed, such a reduction made possible the difference 
between speaking Telugu or Tamil, for instance, to imagining persons as actually 
being Telugu or Tamil. Hence, with the emergence of new technologies, institu- 
tions, and ideological apperceptions of communicative practice, new under- 
standings of temporality, social order, and historical change took hold of the 
imaginations of colonial writers and intellectuals. 

In exploring these new practices and understandings of communication, these 
papers forefront the concept of genre and temporality in various ways. They all 
assert that named modalities of communicative practice (in one way or another) 
are not merely different ways of saying the same thing. Rather, culturally and 
historically contingent communicative genres provide people with ways of being 
and becoming in the world. New genres of music, visuality, speaking, and writing 
also embody novel kinds of social roles and relationships that present previously 
unimaginable ways of engaging the world. Finally, each of these genres involve 
distinct temporalities—pasts and futures—that locate the speaking and intezpellated 
subjects within culturally salient historical imaginaries that are also a part of emerg- 
ing political projects. We suggest then, that new genres of communicative practices 
and the social roles inherent within them were quite fateful in the production of 
such imaginaries as the public sphere, Dravidian history, linguistic state move- 
ments, and political subjectivity more generally. 

Together the five papers in this collection cross traditional disciplinary boundaries 
of anthropology, history, and literary studies to encourage debate concerning the 
impact of colonial knowledge production, tbe effects of new technologies of print, 
sound recording, and film, and the interactions between these new media and 
hierarchies of power. In attempting to make existing South Indian literary and 
linguistic categories correspond with European understandings of languages 
and literary genres, colonial structures of knowledge influenced dramatic, though 
often unexpected changes without ever achieving absolute commensurability. 
These papers explore not only the effects of these colonial practices, but also 
offer ways of understanding the resilience of local literary and linguistic forms 
of knowing. 

The collection 1s a product of a long-term cycle of meetings and discussions 
among the scholars here and some others whose papers are not included in this 
volume. The authors are grateful for the generous support of the Association of 
Asian Studies which provided travel funds for participants to attend their annual 
meetings in New York in 2003. We are also grateful for the financial and institu- 
tional support that permitted us to gather at Yale in the winter of 2004 for a confer- 
ence and workshop sponsored by the South Asian Studies Council of the Yale 
Center for International and Area Studies, the Taraknath Das Fund of the Depart- 
ment of History, and the Whitney Humanities Center. Finally, the authors are 
grateful to Sheldon Pollock, V. Narayana Rao and Thomas Trautmann for reading 
and publicly commenting on earlier drafts of these papers. 


Parallel languages, parallel cultures: 
Language as a new foundation for 
the reorganisation of knowledge 
and practice in southern India 


Lisa Mitchel 
University of Notre Dame 


Linguistically bounded literatures, such as Telugu or Kannada literature, appear today as 
entities that have existed as meaningfidl categories nearly as long as the languages themselves. 
However, this imagination of literary worlds as coterminus with languages has not always 
made sense Using debates over pedagogy and knowledge production sparked by the advent 
of printing in southern Indla, this article argues that languages emerged as discrete founda- 
tlons for the parallel reorganisation of knowledge and practice only during the nineteenth 
century. Literary production, educational practice, the writing of history, the imagination 
of genres, and eventually the assertion of socio-political identity and geographical divisions 
have all been reorganised in relation to vernacular langmages in India during the past 150 
years, The article demonstrates that the treatment af langmages as parallel rather than 
complementary media marks a new relatiorship to language that differs from earlier relation- 
ships to language In southern India. It argues that by the end of the nineteenth-century, 
practices relating to literacy, pedagogy, administration and bureaucracy, religion, economic 
exchange, and personal interactlon—practices that once moved across multiple languages— 
began to be governed by the logic of parallel ‘mother tongues’. 


On 22 November 1820, Vennelakanty Subba Rao, translator and interpreter in the 
Madras High Court, addressed a long letter to the newly formed Madras School 
Book Society, to which he had just been nominated a member. In his letter he 
describes in detail existing educational practices within ‘the several subordinate 
provinces subject to the Presidency of Fort St George’, and offers suggestions for 
changes that will rectify ‘the very deficient mode of education among the natives, 
my countrymen’.’ Yet when he finally turns to his specific recommendations, his 


! Appendix to The First Report of the Madras School Book Society for the Year 1823, Madras, 1823, 
p. 43—C, reprinted in Subba Rao, The Life of Vennelacunty Soob Row, pp. 64—65. I am grateful to 
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solution to what he sees as the existing educational problems is to recommend the 
publication of a list of books ‘for the better improvement, therefore, of the 
knowledge of the several languages’ .? In proposing a central focus on ‘the several 
languages’, Subba Rao has effectively demarcated one of the most important 
sites of nineteenth-century educational intervention. 

When Subba Rao made his recommendations to the School Book Society in 
1820, he was not just interested in the improvement of students’ use of language 
in general. Instead, his proposal very specifically addressed the improvement ‘of 
the knowledge of the several languages’, objects soon to become the key targets 
for improving education within the Madras Presidency. Central to the attention 
and educational intervention addressed towards this new-found focus was the 
plural—and even more importantly, parallel—nature of the objects of knowledge 
in question. Reformers increasingly began to see the accumulation of linguistic 
skills. registers and mediums acquired in context or through everyday usage as 
inadequate, believing it essential to mark them as explicit objects of instruction. 
However, rather than grouping these objectives together by specific task—the 
decipherment of handwriting, the reading of scripts, the writing of official corres- 
pondence, the singing of the Ramayana or the recitation of lexical knowledge, as 
was done earlier—the objectives of education began to be defined along linguistic 
lines. Increasingly, students were expected not simply to add each of these accom- 
plishments to their repertoire in whatever language or languages each could most 
usefully be done, but rather to acquire a more general basic knowledge of a single 
foundational language—newly recognised as their ‘mother tongue' —in which 
they could do everything. By the beginning of the twentieth century it was no longer 
considered adequate or appropriate to conduct government business in Persian, 
Marathi or English, interact within the marketplace in Tamil or Kannada, study 
music in Telugu, and recite the Ramayana in Sanskrit or other texts in the languages 
in which they were originally composed. 

This reorientation of educational objectives increasingly meant studying the 
grammar of one of these languages as a prerequisite to doing other things with 
the language.’ Although the vyakarana (language analysis) tradition had made 
grammatical knowledge of languages available for centuries in southern India, 
grammatical texts were never studied at the primary level as a prerequisite for 
later use of linguistic mediums. Instead, they tended to be taken up for study only 
by already established scholars and poets. Manuscript texts such as Mulaghatika 
Ketana's thirteenth-century Andhra Bhasha Bhushanamu, the classic Andhra 
Sabda Cintamani, popularly attributed to Nannaya Bhatt in the eleventh century 
(but likely composed much later), and Kakunuri Appakavi's seventeenth-century 


Professor K K Ranganadhacharyulu of the Telugu Department at Hyderabad Central Univenity 
tor sharing with me his manuscript copy of this text. 

2 [bld., pp. 72—73. 

* For further discussion of this shift, see Mitchell, From Medium to Marker, Chapter Four 
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commentary upon it weze not considered relevant for the basic education of school- 
children. Educational reformers of the early decades of the nineteenth-century 
correctly observed that these grammatical texts were seldom to be found in schools. 
Subba Rao, for example, comments in 1820 that 'neither the Grammar nor any 
books of morals are taught to students in this country in the carlier part of their 
study in schools ... and it is entirely owing to this omission that we often find 
grammatical errors in the native writings and correspondence" .* The colonial 
administrator A.D. Campbell similarly observed in 1823 that 


The books on the principles of the vernacular languages themselves, are the 
several dictionaries and grammars, such as the Nighantoo, Umara, Subdamumburee, 
Shubdeemunee Durpana, Vyacurna, Andradeepecva, Andranamasungraha, &c. 
&c., but these last and similar books which are most essential, and without 
which no accurate or extensive knowledge of the vernacular languages can be 
attained, are ... of all books the most uncommon in the native schools. 


Clearly, in the 1820s, grammatical knowledge of a language was not considered 
a prerequisite for doing things with language. 

What has largely gone unnoticed, however, is the fact that this new attention to 
language as the foundation of educational objectives caused languages to begin 
to be thought of as more separable, distinct, and most of all, parallel mediums. 
Today, when we think of literary production in southern India (and arguably 
throughout India), we tend to think of literary worlds as coterminus with languages 
(for example, Telugu literature or Kannada literature), with separate canons, sep- 
arate genealogies, and separate audiences. Although we may recognise that 
adjacent literary worlds occasionally influenced one another, for the most part we 
assume that each linguistically-bounded literature—along with its similarly 
linguistically-defined audience—has existed as a meaningful and recognisable 
category nearly as long as the language itself. Histories of literature almost without 
exception reinforce this impression that these separate literary worlds have always 
existed along linguistic lines, despite overwhelming evidence that literacy usually 
required commanding multiple scripts and languages. This article uses nineteenth- 
century debates over pedagogy, lexicographical knowledge and written language 
to argue that such assumptions of separate but parallel literary and linguistic worlds 
have not always made sense. With the advent of a new perspective on language in 
the nineteenth-century, languages and their vocabularies, literatures and audiences 


+ Subba Rao, The Life of Vennelacunty Soob Row, pp. 67-68. 

5 Campbell, ‘On tbe State of Education of the Natives’, pp 353-54, emphasis added. 

* Pollock's recent edited volume, Literary Cultures in History, a deeply informative and masterful 
exposition, is no exception to this trend. Although the introduction and many of the individual essay» 
acknowledge the complexity and multilingual character of literary genealogies in South Asia, the 
volume’s overarching framework is explicitly organised according to languages, perpetuating the 
impression that literacy, literary worlds and canons have always been shaped primarily within single 
languages in South Asia rather than across multiple languages. 
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were increasingly assumed to exist as independent but parallel domains, rather 
than as intertwined with and complementary to one another within a single linguis- 
tic context. Languages were no longer viewed primarily as registers, with their 
uses specific to particular tasks and contexts. Instead, what had been characterised 
as a natural feature of the local territory (desa bhasha), comparable to local soil, 
water, crops, flora and fauna, increasingly began to be accepted as an inalienable 
personal characteristic of individuals (matr bhasha, or mother tongue) by the end 
of the nineteenth century.’ Each language began to be accepted as complete in and 
of itself, sufficient for any and all tasks and contexts, be they literary, administrative, 
pedagogical or colloquial. And no longer did one need to be able to demonstrate 
skills in a variety of tasks in multiple languages to be regarded as a literate person. 
This shift corresponded with a new recognition of linguistically defined ‘commu- 
nities’, each governed by the new logic of ‘mother tongues’, an idea never seen in 
any language of South Asia prior to the mid-nineteenth century." Indeed, it was 
not until languages had been recognised as parallel rather than complementary 
mediums that they were able to serve as foundations for the new assertions of col- 
lective identity defined by language which began to emerge by the end of the 
nineteenth century. At the same time a wide range of forms of knowledge, includ- 
ing pedagogical practices, lexicographical texts and literary canons, as well as 
geographical imagination, the writing of history and assertions of new socio- 
political identities, all began to be reorganised in relationship to what were referred 
to in the nineteenth century in southern India as ‘vernacular languages’. 

This article traces the emergence of vernacular languages as discrete foundations 
for the parallel reorganisation of a wide range of forms of knowledge. It argues 
that this emergence marks a new relationship to language that differs from earlier 
relationships to language in southern India. Although some have argued that the 
rise in vernacular literary production in the earlier part of the second millennium 
marked the emergence of new linguistically-defined communities, it is evident 
that the majority of compositions produced during this period were written by 
those skilled in multiple languages.? Furthermore, the vernacular languages, far 
from marking out distinctive communities, typically functioned as battle grounds 
for communities that were defined in other ways, usually in relation to particular 
religious sects or movements. Thus, we see, for example, eleventh-century advo- 
cates of a brahmanical worldview offering literary compositions in Telugu to 
combat the existing Telugu literary offerings of Jain and Saivite authors, each 
group clearly interested both in preserving and expanding their own unique identity 
and community." Tt is clear that the members of any of these religiously constituted 


? Chapter Two, in Mitchell, From Medium to Marker elaborates this shift 

* Narayana Rao, ‘Coconut and Honey’, p 25 

* Talbot, for example, has argued in ber recent book, Precolonial India In Practice, that language 
was not simply one foundation for cultural affiliation, but ‘the most important cultural affiliation 
in the medieval South’ (p 4). 
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groups would not have seen themselves as members of a larger community defined 
solely 1n relationship to any of the languages in which these inter-group conflicts 
were being played out. Languages were used as domains of communication and 
confrontation, but not yet as foundations for collective identities. The relationship 
to language I characterise similarly differs from the celebration of multilingual 
linguistic skills in southern India within late medieval/early modern political 
dynasties characterised by Velcheru Narayana Rao and David Shulman." By the 
end of the nineteenth century, literary compositions were increasingly being thought 
of not as prabhanda (combining verse and ornate prose) or dwyarthi kavya (double- 
meaning verse), but rather as Telugu prabhanda and Andhra dwyarthi kavya. 
And poets were thought of not as poets of the Mahabharata or Ramayana, but 
Bharatandhra kavulu (Telugu poets of the Mahabharata) and Ramayanandhra 
kavulu (Telugu poets of the Ramayan)." Although in practice authors of Telugu 
works may have been brought together in various contexts, there was little need 
to think of them as specifically Telugu authors, and their works were just as often 
found in contexts alongside works in other languages, particularly Sanskrit, but 
sometimes Tamil, Marathi and Kannada." 

By the end of the nineteenth century the idea of the existence of linguistic 
‘communities’ increasingly replaced task or context as the primary factor in deter- 
mining and defining language use, and literary worlds simultaneously became 
increasingly coterminus with individual vernacular languages. These changes had 
dramatic effects in numerous realms, most particularly upon notions of what it 
meant to be literate. At the very beginning of the nineteenth century, depending 
on where they lived, someone in southern India might have found it perfectly 
natural to compose an official letter in Persian, record a land transaction in Marathi, 
study music in Telugu, send a personal note to a relative in Tamil, and perform 
religious ablutions in Sanskrit, all in the course of a single day. If one wasn't 
comfortable with the language required for the specific task, then one engaged a 
specialist to perform the function—be it religious, administrative, or even the 
writing of a personal letter. However, by the beginning of the twentieth century 
in much of the Madras Presidency, such contextual and task-specific language 
use was increasingly being converted into different registers of the same language. 
People came to expect more and more that if not all of these functions, then at 
least most of them could be performed within a single language. And what's more, 
all of these things could be performed 1n any language equally well, though not 
necessarily by the same person. The shift to a recognition of ‘the several languages’ 
which Subba Rao's report marks paves the way for languages to be experienced 
as separate but equally acceptable mediums, and creates the expectation that all 


Nn Narayana Rao and Shulman, A Poem at the Right Moment, pp. 186—87 

P See, for example, the organisation of the table of contents in Sri Ramamurty, Kavi JIvitamulu. 

5 Ramaswami's Biographical Sketches of Dekkan Poets, for example, includes poets who 
composed in Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil and Marathi. 
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languages exist naturally in parallel to one another. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a new belief 1n universal translatability makes it seem that 
anything that can be said in one language can be said equally effectively (if not as 
elegantly) in any other language. From that moment hence, as Naoki Sakai has 
compellingly argued in another context, ‘to be able to read and write’ ceases to 
mean ‘to operate in more than one linguistic medium’ .'* Instead, literacy begins 
for the first time to be regulated ‘by the demand that the primary function of writ- 
ing should be to transcribe what is suggested by “mother tongue”’.'* Indeed, by 
the beginning of the twentieth century, the idea of ‘mother tongue’ had begun to 
organise not only educational practices in southern India, but also the political, . 
historical, geographic and literary domains, as I have argued elsewhere.'* In the 
following pages I substantiate the argument laid out above by exploring nineteenth 
and early twentieth-century changes in (i) the production of educational primers; 
(ii) the composition and use of lexicons; and (iif) translation practices and beliefs 
about the nature of the relationships between languages. Although my discussion 
centres primarily on the ways in which these shifts have impacted experiences 
of the Telugu language, similar processes were also taking place in relation to 
Kannada, Marathi and other regional! languages throughout India. 


Early Telugu Primers 


One of the first things which strikes a contemporary reader of the 1865 edition of 
the classic Telugu primer Pedda Bala Siksha (An Expanded Child’s Instruction), 
arguably the most popular Telugu primer ever produced, is the fact that the edition 
opens, just after its Telugu preface, not with the Telugu alphabet, but with the 
English and Tamil alphabets.” Only after learning the combinations of Tamil 
consonants and vowels do students receive an introduction to the Telugu letters. 
The fact that the English and Tamil alphabets were both considered important 
enough to be included in the opening pages of this popular primer suggests that 
the average schoolchild in southern India in 1865 would have needed to learn all 
three of these alphabets. Whether this simply reflects the location of publication 
in the multilingual colonial administrative city of Madras, or whether this reflects 
the reality of employment opportunities, basic skills needed, and social under- 
standings of literacy throughout the larger Madras Presidency of the era is not 
self-evident from this text alone. However, other evidence concerning nineteenth- 
century educational practices 1s available for examination, and this can help to 
put this inclusion of the Tamul and English alphabets into historical perspective. 


H Sakai, Translation and Subjectivity, p 20. 
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'* Mitchell, ‘An Attachment to Language" 
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Education in Subba Rao's lifetime (1784—1839) was not restricted to a single 
linguistic medium, and literacy bore little relationship to a single language. Particu- 
lar languages and scripts— Telugu, Sanskrit, Tamil, Kannada, Marathi, English 
and Persian—were employed in educational contexts as and when the knowledge 
of the pandit or tutor, the necessity of the lesson, and the common usage of the 
region required. Although languages and scripts were recognised as distinct, their 
use was determined primarily by context and task, and to be considered literate 
one needed to be comfortable linguistically within a wide variety of contexts. 
In describing education in the various districts subject to the administration of 
Fort St George, Subba Rao writes, 


The mode of teaching all the vemacular languages is almost the same, though 
the Tamil has a less number of letters in the Alphabet. In this, the books in 
which lessons are given to boys in the first instance are in the Tamil language. 
The Devanagari characters are those in which the Sanskrit is generally written, 
but as Telugu, Canada [Kannada], Grandham and Balabonda have the same 
number of letters as Devanagari, the Sanskrit books in the south of India are 
written in all these languages with equal correctness." 


How surprising to contemporary language sensibilities is Subba Rao’s description 
of learning the Tamil script first—not because it is the primary medium of instruc- 
tion, but because it has fewer letters and is therefore easier for students to begin 
with. ` 

Itis clear that Subba Rao is describing a context in which competency in reading 
a range of scripts (and forms of handwriting) was considered necessary. Although 
in 1820 there was clearly some flexibility in the choice of script used when writing 
any particular text, the ability to read those same texts in whichever script they 
were encountered was accepted as part of an adequate basic (not advanced) educa- 
ton. Campbell, after outlining the basic primary skills taught in the schools of 
Bellary District, writes that, 


The other parts of a native education consist in decipbering various kinds of 
hand-writing in public, and other letters which the schoolmaster collects from 
different sources, writing common letters, drawing up forms of agreement, 
reading fables and legendary tales and committing various kinds of poetry 
to memory, chiefly with a view to attain distinctness and clearness ın pro- 
nunciation, together with readiness and correctness in reading any kind of 
composition.’ 


This is not to say that every child in every school in the Madras Presidency 
learned every language used within the Madras Presidency, but rather that students 
acquired the ability to read multiple scripts as needed, and as samples were available 


^ Subba Rao, The Life of Vennelacunty Soob Row, pp. 66-67. 
1” Campbell, ‘On the State of Education’, p 352. 
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for them to learn from. Subba Rao mentions, for example, that his younger brother, 
whose education Subba Rao supervised following his father's death, had 'acquired 
tolerable knowledge in five different languages’ by the age of 14.” Although he 
never lists them explicitly in one place, Subba Rao’s various accounts of his own 
employment suggest that he could conduct necessary tasks in not only Telugu, 
Kannada and English, but also Tamil, Marathi, Hindustani, Persian and Sanskrit. 
What was taught to students was determined by the knowledge of the schoolteacher, 
and since texts were few and far between, a teacher would likely have used what- 
ever manuscripts he could obtain and himself decipher. Thus, the scripts students 
would have learned to read would have been determined not by any sense of 
*mother tongue' or 'foreignness' as we would think of them today, but rather 
according to the availability of written texts and the knowledge of the teacher. 
If not learned in school, scripts would have been acquired in the specific contexts 
in which they were used. 

In light of all of this, the inclusion in an 1865 Telugu primer of the Tamil alpha- 
bet seems much less remarkable. What does become necessary to account for, 
however, is the absence of the Tamil alphabet in later editions of Pedda Bala 
Siksha. Like the 1865 edition, a twentieth-century edition, revised for publication 
as recently as 1998, also opens with an introduction to the letters of the alphabet, 
immediately following the preface and table of contents.?! However, unlike the 
1865 edition, the 1998 Pedda Bala Siksha begins with the Telugu letters alone. 
It is only much later, in the sixth and final chapter, ‘Foundation of World Know- 
ledge’ (Loka Vijftana Pitham). that the English, Hindi and Greek alphabets appear 
in a miscellaneous section headed ‘Useful Knowledge’ (Paniki Vacche Purijfftanam). 
Appearing as the very last item in the final section of this last chapter, these two 
pages accompany such other useful items as information on rabies and its pre- 
vention, ideal height-weight proportions, birthstones, measurement conversions, 
comparative electrical expenditures, and model letters for use 1n correspondence. 

Not only has the Tamil alphabet disappeared, but the alphabets other than Telugu 
which are included—English, Hindi and Greek alphabets—are reframed as objects 
of ‘useful world knowledge’. No longer are they presented as basic tools for 
mediating the immediate written and spoken world—the basic building blocks of 
knowledge itself; rather, they are presented as items in an assortment of miscel- 
laneous world knowledge. Each language has ceased to be one medium among 
many available, becoming instead freestanding objects of knowledge. 

Subba Rao provides detailed descriptions of the educational practices of typical 
schools of the period, telling us that a student: 


is first taught to learn the alphabet by causing him to write the same with the 
thumb of his right hand on sand, and when he has got them by heart, he 1s 
required to write them with a piece of slate on a Board prepared for the particular 


® Subba Rao, The Life of Vennelacunty Soob Row, p 12. 
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purpose and blackened by coals and the juice of certain leaves. The pupil now 
arriving at the stage of understanding the characters, he is taught the syllables 
and the spelling part of the Orthography; after which short names of the divine 
and human beings are taught to be written, and when he is found to be able to 
write down any name he is told, the further progress is, that he is taught to write 
on cadjan leaves with an iron pen, beginning at first to form large ciphers, and 
when sufficiently able to do them well, he reads an abridgement of the holy 
Book (Ramayanum) in Sanscrit by receiving lessons of a single verse every 
evening to be got by heart before he goes to the school the next morning.? 


He mentions several other books commonly used in schools, including ‘part of 
the Ameracosa comprising the names of the deities, of the quarters, the divisions 
of time, the different musical instruments, the drvisions of the earth, the towns, 
plants, animals, &c'.? Subba Rao continues by saying, 'It is true that the boys 
read the aforesaid books in the school, but they do not understand any part of 
their meaning, for the teacher himself hardly knows it. The reading of the books, 
therefore, is obviously to no other purpose than to obtain a steadiness and general 
practice of reading any paper, letter, accounts, &c.’™ The typical education included 
a few books in manuscript form, with only occasional printed books by the 1830s. 
Multiple copies of the same manuscript were unlikely within any given school. 
Students were expected to learn to read with correct pronunciation whatever was 
presented to them. Comprehension was not necessarily the goal. 

Itis clear from Subba Rao's descriptions that although boys may have attended 
school for a few years, most education was informally attained. Apprenticeships 
were common during this period, and as soon as a boy had obtained some rudimen- 
tary knowledge of reading and writing he would be dispatched to work for little 
or no money in an office where a relative or other known person was already placed. 
In assisting the senior relative, either formally or informally, the young man would 
acquire specific skills in whatever languages were necessary for the job in question— 
keeping accounts, perfecting penmanship, copying correspondence, and learning 
to write letters and reports according to well-established formulas. Subba Rao 
describes his cousins and brothers, usually apprenticed by the age of 14, gaining 
their education in a similar manner. In this way, a young person acquired a range 
of linguistic skills that did not necessarily exhaust all of the functions possible 
within any particular language. 


Lexicons Old and New 


A second domain in which a shift occurred in the approach to languages during 
the nineteenth century is in the production and use of lexicons, dictionaries and 
even portions of grammatical texts that catalogued words in one way or another. 


2 Subba Rao, The Life of Vennelacunty Soob Row, pp 65—66 
D Ibid., p. 67. 
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During the nineteenth century we can see a shift away from the use of pre-colonial 
verse lexicons arranged topically, in favour of alphabetised word lists and 'diction- 
aries’, no longer composed in verse, and clearly impossible to memorise. These 
new lexicons were most often arranged as parallel word lists, with each language 
allotted its own column and each column containing a unique term for every item 
present in each of the other languages. 

A reflection of the linguistic practices of the first half of the nineteenth-century 
can be found in C.P. Brown's Misra Bhasha Nighantu (Dictionary of Mixed 
Telugu), published in 1854. Though by no means the first Telugu dictionary com- 
posed by a European, Brown's prefatory comments explicitly state that he is 
attempting to account for language as it was used in everyday life. His English 
subtitle describes the book as ‘A Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects Used in Telugu: 
Explaining Foreign Words, Arabic, Hindustani, &c. that occur in business, letters, 
and conversation' 5 Brown provides a brief history of the linguistic scene he had 
encountered while working in various districts of the Madras Presidency, and 
explains that Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Hindustan, Persian, 
Arabic and English were all used for the transaction of ‘government business in 
Southern India’ .* He goes on to state that, ‘The present vocabulary of the Mixed 
dialects therefore forms a requisite supplement to a Dictionary of the Telugu lan- 
guage: and it contains only those phrases which are current among the natives.” 
Yet it is alsó clear that he is supremely unhappy with this reality, commenting 
that, “To each word in the vocabulary I have appended a Telugu synonyme [sic]. 
This will aid those who wish to get rid of these foreign words. Perhaps one word 
in twenty may merit preservation. But in talking and writing Telugu we ought to 
avoid this mixed dialect.’™ Indeed, the fact that Brown views this as a supplement— 
something additional to but also attempting to bring to completion by filling in a 
gap—suggests his attitude towards ‘mixed’ usage. In terms of actual everyday usage, 
however, such a dictionary was far from a supplement. It reflected the actual 
everyday usage of terms and phrases which, in Brown’s own words, were ‘current 
among the natives’. Its usefulness was primarily for the newly arrived colonial 
administrators who found local linguistic practices bewildering. 

Thomas Trautmann has traced the rise and fall of the notion of ‘mixed’ languages 
in England and continental Europe, arguing that it was the colonial encounter 
with Indian philological and grammatical traditions which made possible many 


5 Brown, Misra Bhasha Nighantu, p i 

* Ibid, p. ux. Brown held official administrative appointments in Cuddapah, Machilipatnam, 
Rajahmundry, Guntur and Chittoor between 1820 and 1834 in what is today the Telugu linguistic 
state of Andhra Pradesh. as well as a one-year appointment in Thuchirapalli in the present-day state 
ot Tamil Nadu. After a leave, be served in a range of government appointment in the Presidency 
capital of Madras from 1838 to 1854 (Schmitthenner, Telugu Resurgence). It is worth noting that 
Subba Rao mentions knowing all but two of these nine Janguages listed by Brown—Msalayalam 
and Arabic being the only exceptions. 
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of the most revolutionary changes in European thinking about language in the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He argues that during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, ‘the belief that certain languages of today are “stock” or 
“original” languages and other are “mixed,” or indeed that all languages consist 
of an ancient core vocabulary plus later mixtures from other languages’ held sway 
as the dominant etymological theory.” He also argues that the biblical origins of 
this and other etymological theorising—including the dominant contemporary 
methodologies of historical and comparative linguistics—have largely been 
forgotten today. By the second half of the nineteenth century, however, he writes 
that ‘the notion of a mixed language had not only lost its value but was regarded 
as an obstacle by the New Grammarians: “Es gibt kein Mischgesprach”—there is 
no such thing as a mixed language—was their slogan.’™ Indeed, following Brown's 
Dictionary of Mixed Telugu in 1854, there were no additional attempts to portray 
Telugu as a ‘mixed’ language. This dictionary has never been reprinted (several 
of Brown’s other dictionaries have), and today only a few copies have been 
preserved, further suggesting that attitudes towards language use have indeed 
changed. 

British students of Telugu encountered long-standing and well-developed lin- 
guistic analysis (vyakarana) and lexical cataloguing practices that predated their 
own arrival on the subcontinent. Pre-colonial lexicons of southern India demon- 
strated a high degree of comfort with precisely the type of ‘mixed’ language British 
administrators found so frustrating. However, unlike Brown, they were not primar- 
ily concerned with everyday speech. Instead, pre-colonial lexicons were generated 
by compiling lists of words which had been previously attested in highly regarded 
literary works (kavya). Words were organised topically and arranged in verse 
form, making them easy to memorise. What was key to determining the inclusion 
or exclusion of particular words within such lexicons was not their ‘purity’ as 
Telugu words, but their appropriateness for use in Telugu kavya—defined accord- 
ing to whether they had ever been used in a literary work before—and their intelligi- 
bility beyond the immediate geographical context of composition. 

One of tbe earliest recorded lexicons composed in Telugu was the Andhra Nama 
Sangrahamu, attributed to the poet Paidipaty Lakshmana (c. 1600). Following 
this, another poet, Adidam Surakavi, composed a supplement to this lexicon, the 
Andhra Nama Seshamu, also in verse form. This supplement contained additional 
words, attested in kavya compositions, which did not already appear in Paidipaty 
Lakshmana's composition. These two, along with an additional supplement, Samba 
Nighantavu, composed by Kasturi Ranga Kavi in the mid-eighteenth century, 
are popularly known today as the Nighantu Trayam (Trio of Lexicons), and are 
often found collected in one manuscript.” Another early Telugu verse lexicon is 


P Trautmann, ‘Dr Johnson and the pandits’, p. 393. 
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Ganapavarapu Venkata Rao's Venkatesandhram, compiled in 1684.” The fourth- 
century Sanskrit Amara Kosha, sometimes found in primary schools, was also 
widely available. 

Almost all pre-colonial south Indian lexicons are organised topically rather 
than alphabetically, providing poets with lists of synonyms which enable them to 
complete a given verse by selecting a word conforming to the appropriate metrical 
pattern. Many, such as the Nighantu Trayam, are organised according to five di- 
visions: Deva Vargu (deities), Manava Vargu (humans), Sthavara Vargu (places 
or immovable things), Tiryag Vargu (animals) and Nanartha Vargu (words with 
multiple meanings). Each division contains nouns, adjectives, verbal roots and 
other words relevant to the category, so that deva vargu includes not only various 
titles, euphemisms and names of deities, but also words used for their attributes, 
vehicles, weapons and common actions. 

That colonial lexicographical practices initially tried to build upon these exist- 
ing lexicons is made evident by an early attempt made by C.P. Brown to compile 
an alphabetised dictionary of the Telugu language.” Although he never published 
it, Brown enlisted the help of several pandits to reorganise the words found in 
a number of existing verse lexicons—including the Nighantu Trayam and 
Venkatesandhram—in alphabetical order. The ultimate lack of interest in publishing 
this compilation points to the fact that pre-colonial nighantus and colonial lexicons 
and dictionaries were not only organised differently, they also served wholly dif- 
ferent purposes—so much so that one can hardly consider them within the same 
category of texts. If pre-colonial lexicons were used for composing, reading and 
remembering kavya literature, colonial-era lexicons were intended for language 
learning and translation. Colonial lexicons, then, were not a continuation of existing 
linguistic practices. They represented an entirely new way of thinking about, cata- 
loguing and ultimately using language. By the early decades of the twentieth 
century this new understanding of language had spread to new domains, prompting, 
among other things, a raging controversy over the nature of written Telugu to be 
used in schools. One of the frustrations which the self-proclaimed ‘modernists’ — 
who advocated a form of written Telugu more closely resembling educated speech— 
had with the language found in these pre-colonial lexicons was its redundancy. 
Gidugu Venkata Ramamurthy, author of A Memorandum on Modern Telugu, ex- 
pressed his frustration with the great variety of synonyms available in literary 
Telugu, writing that, ‘Variety is a merit in [the Pandit’s] language; it is a demerit 
in the modem dialect. The variants in a living language will develop into synonyms 
expressing delicate differences in meaning, whereas the Pandit’s variants remain 
a useless load on the memory.’™ Ramamurthy advocated a form of language which 


R Venkateswara, an incarnation of Vishnu, is invoked throughout. Each verse in this lexicon 
ends with 'pankajapta vikasa venkatesa’ (blossoming beloved lotus Lord Venkatesh) 
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was easily translatable (discussed below), suggesting that the new purpose of 
lexicons, and also of language, was no longer to assist in the art of memory— 
greatly devalued in the face of printing—but rather to assist in the art of translation. 

C.P. Brown, half a century before Ramamurthy, was equally frustrated by what 
he felt was the redundancy of literary Telugu. Criticising the taste of kavya poets, 
he writes, 


doubtless each of these admired works contains a kernal of really pleasing 
poetry, but this is preceded by many a page of ill judged rhetoric, wherein the 
poet is evidently a mere grammarian .... He rejoices in synonymes, and the dic- 
tionary is never out of his thoughts. In many stanzas (particularly in the meter 
called sisa) the same thought is thrice reiterated with a mere change of phrase. 
Thus ‘the fair maid decked out with these jewels entered the presence of the 
king. The bright damsel arrayed with these gems passed into the court of the 
prince. Such were the adornments of the beauteous nymph when approaching 
the royal threshold.’ Such passages possess an undeniable value as regards the 
foreigner, who will find these stanzas a most convenient substitute for the Amara 
Cosha and similar vocabularies of synonymes. But the taste they display is 


paltry enough.? 


Print technology changed southern Indian lexicons irrevocably. Printing made 
appear irrelevant and redundant much of what had previously supported the art of 
memory. Precisely those same techniques of repetition and variation that insured 
that literary works could survive and travel in space and time and still be compre- 
hensible were now dismissed as ‘a useless load on the memory’. 

By today's criteria, pre-colonial lexicons mixed Sanskrit, and even Persian, 
Arabic and other vernacular words, along with Telugu words. They did so in line 
with their purpose of cataloguing words attested in literary usage, which often 
included words not strictly of Telugu origin by later standards. Even compositions 
in accha Telugu (today used to mean 'pure' Telugu) frequently included Persian, 
Marathi, Tamil and Kannada words, though they avoided Sanskrit terms. What 
a contrast with the lexicons which were to come! By the end of the eighteenth 
century, missionaries and later colonial administrators first began to develop lexi- 
cons more suitable for their very new purposes. These new lexicons were also 
multilingual, though in a very different sense from pre-colonial lexicons. Most 
consisted not simply of two languages, but multiple languages, no longer inter- 
mixed, but rather separated and lined up in parallel to one another. One of the 


? Brown, Essay on the Language and Literature af the Telugus, p. 8. 

9 See Chakradhararao, Urdu and Marathi Loan Words, Donappa, 'Srinatha Sahithilo Anya Descya 
Padalu’; Jamaluddin, Linguistic Study of Arabic and Persian Loan Words in Telugw, and Krishnamurthy, 
A Study of Loan Words in Telugu from Cognate Languages. Ramaiah’s Bibliography also has an 
excellent list of additional studies on loan words, borrowing, dictionaries and lexicography. 
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earliest of these new multilingual lexicons of languages of the Indian subcontinent 
was a small vocabulary printed in Halle in 1782. It consisted of 53 items, each 
listed in separate columns in 11 different subcontinental languages written in 
Roman script. Arranged topically like the Amara Kosha, this lexicon listed body 
parts, cosmological terms, animals, words dealing with everyday life, and pro- 
nouns." However, unlike the Amara Kosha, for each word in one language, an 
equivalent but unique term was listed in each of the other 10 columns. It wasn’t 
long, however, before the needs of the era began to demand the reorganisation of 
lexicographical knowledge in a manner more easily applicable to the tasks of 
colonial governance. The needs of the era were primarily needs for translation. 
In 1808, H.T. Colebrooke's 393 page version of the Amara Kosha was published, 
using the Devanagari script along with English." This included Colebrooke's 
commentary, English translations of all Sanskrit terms, and, most significantly, 
an alphabetised English index of 219 pages. Able to be used either for its original 
purposes, or by Englishmen engaged in language learning or translation, this text 
marks a kind of hybrid transition from one form of lexicon to the next. Ultimately, 
later attempts to create usable lexicons would abandon the topical arrangement 
entirely, keeping only the alphabetised lists. 

The nineteenth century saw a flood of multilingual lexicons, written in most of 
the vernacular scripts of southern India and increasingly organised alphabetically. 
A Polyglot Vocabulary in the English, Teloogoo and Tamil Languages was pub- 
lished in 1851, with a second edition in 1862 suggesting that it found a ready 
market. The English, Tamil, Telugu and Hindustani Sonmalai, or Àn easy way of 
learning to speak four languages was published in 1880, and a Telugu, Canarees, 
Tamil, English and Hindustani (Panchabhashiya) Vocabulary, was printed in 
Kannada script in 1887. Not all titles used English as the standard reference point. 
Some did not include English at all. Tribhasha-manjari (Se-zubani) (A vocabu- 
lary in Telugu, Hindi and Persian), for example, was printed in Telugu script in 
Masulipatam in 1890.” By the end of the nineteenth-century many of these lexicons 
contained as many as six different languages. V. Madhura-Muttu Mudaliyar's 
vocabulary printed in Telugu in 1896 contained Telugu, Kannada, Tamil, English, 
Hindustani and Marathi, and P.S. Rangasvami Rau's The Linguist's Self-instructor 
(in Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Tamil, and English) appeared in 1900.” 
These represent only a few of the many multilingual lexicons published throughout 
southern India between 1850 and 1910." While some were intended to teach 
spoken language, the majority were oriented towards translation—some, such as 


V Symphona Symphona. See Mangamma's discussion of this lexicon In her Book Printing in 
India, p. 125. 

* Colebrooke, ed., Amaracosha. 

? Sitaramaswami, Tribhasha-manjari. 

^ Mudaliyar, Sat-bhasa-sabdartha-chandrica, Rangasvami Rau, The Linguist's Seif-instructor 

“| Copies of these and other multilingual lexicons from this period are available in the Oriental 
and India Otfice Collection of the British Library in London 
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Sivashankara Pandyaji's Andhra Huna Bhashantarikarna Chintamani, published 
in 1886, explicitly so. All of these lexicons without exception were organised as 
parallel word lists, the assumption being that a word in any language must have a 
singular equivalent in every other language. 


Translation and the Production of Languages 


A third and final location in which this transition to languages as parallel domains 
is apparent is in attitudes towards translation. As languages began to be considered 
parallel, rather than complementary, to one another, they also began to be thought 
of as universally translatable. If one believes that anything that can be said or 
done in one language must, by definition, be able to be said or done in any other 
language, one's attitude towards languages changes, and the necessity and manner 
of learning languages is greatly revised. Content or knowledge that could previ- 
ously be expressed or studied only in one particular language was no longer experi- 
enced as unique to that particular language. For example, Karnatic music, long 
studied only in Telugu, was increasingly viewed as accessible in any mother tongue, 
as Amanda Weidman has persuasively demonstrated with reference to Tamil 
elsewhere in this volume. By the twentieth century, a command over Telugu was 
no longer viewed as necessary to study music. Immersed as modern readers are 
within a contemporary linguistic sensibility, this distinction may be difficult to 
appreciate, but the effects of such a change cannot be underestimated. When we 
talk of learning multiple languages in pre-print southern India, what many today 
forget is that we are not talking of learning to do everything in every language. 
To ‘learn a language’ today means to attempt (with varying degrees of success) to 
acquire the ability to do 1n that language what you can already do in another lan- 
guage, albeit in a different setting. This, however, was not the case in pre-print 
southern India, and for many who still learn languages in context rather than in 
the classroom, it may not be the case even now. One learned to do different things 
with different languages, but not necessarily—and this is key—the same things 
with every language. 

Translation is generally understood today as the practice of saying or doing 
something in one language that has already been said or done in another in order 
to communicate the 'same' thing to a new audience. In this sense, the audience 
defines the goal of translation. Such an understanding of translation sets up a 
relationship between languages that assumes them to already be equivalent—or 
at least able to be made so, much in the fashion of the parallel word lists we en- 
countered above. Naoki Sakai has questioned this accepted notion of translation 
as a practice which bridges two already pre-existing, but separate, linguistic con- 
texts. Instead, he argues that it is translation itself which is responsible for bringing 
these ‘languages’ into being, making particular sets of linguistic practices appear 
to belong to two separate bodies of language, rather than accepting them simply 


2 Pandyaji, Andhra Huna Bhashantartkarna Chintamani. 
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as separate registers within a single domain or context of shared communication. 
When British colonial administrators first began to engage with loca] understand- 
ings of language, it was clear that they were encountering a different attitude towards 
the relationship between languages. However, they did not always recognise this. 
This can be seen in their attitudes towards local practices they took to be translation. 
In his widely read ‘Essay on the Language and Literature of the Telugus’, first 
published in 1839, C.P. Brown epitomised this misunderstanding when he wrote: 


Telugu translators take liberties more than poetical with their originals, for 
they consider a general outline quite sufficient to form a copy: thus they omit, 
transpose and insert, whatever they please. In the life of Krishna, not only has 
the translator (Bammera Potu Raz) amplified the passages regarding love and 
beauty, but has omitted and transposed, what he pleased. He has even gone 
further and changed the story in some places, giving statements which are not 
found in the Sanscrit original. Besides (possibly wishing to conceal these 
deviations), the Telugu translators in all books set aside the numerical order of 
the Sanscrit, melting down ten or twelve (adhyaya) chapters into one (asvasa) 
book or canto. Thus it is not easy to trace 1n the original any passage regarding 
which comparison may be required.“ 


Brown's accusations of liberty, omission. transposition, insertion and deceit point 
to a dramatic difference in both the requirements expected of language and in 
understandings of the relationships between languages. For Brown, the goal of 
translation was to say exactly the same thing in the language of translation that 
had been said in the original —with no additions, subtractions or transpositions, 
and he firmly believed that equivalent terms could always be found. Brown granted 
little value to anything that might make the new composition more suited to its 
new context if it entailed altering the text viewed as the ‘original’, and he never 
acknowledged that certain things might be impossible to translate precisely. 
However, the poets he was reading did not share Brown's goals and requirements 
of the practice of ‘translation’. . 

The literary works Brown encountered demonstrated a sense of purpose very 
different from Brown's own. The compositions of many of the authors he encoun- 
tered told stories which their audiences already knew and loved, such as the 
Ramayana, Mahabharata and Bhagavad Gita. In retelling a story already known 
to audiences, the point was precisely to say something already known, but to say 
itin a new way. Often this was intended to bring pleasure to an audience; at other 
times it was an intellectual challenge to the poet. The prevalence of versions of 
the Ramayana told without using any labial consonants, or those conforming 
strictly to a particular metre, are examples of the latter type of projects. The entire 


9 Sakai, Translation and Subjectivity, p. 2 
* Brown, Essay on the Language and Literature, pp. 17-18. 
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genre of dvyarthi kavya, 'double-meaning compositions’, in which two or some- 
times even three stories are told simultaneously depending upon where one breaks 
a series of syllables into words, likewise suggests that the pleasure experienced 
by a poet in accomplishing a particularly challenging linguistic feat was sometimes 
as important as bringing pleasure to an audience. 

Unlike other literatures of southern India, Telugu literature began as translation. 
Or so say many accounts of the history of Telugu literature. A work today celebrated 
by many as the earliest Telugu literary text, Nannaya Bhatt's Mahabharata, dates 
from the early eleventh century and is typically characterised as a 'translation' 
of the Sanskrit Mahabharata.“ P. Chenchiah and M. Bhujanga Rao, writing in 
1925, suggested four periods of Telugu literary history based on the dominant 
literary modes of each period—periods of translation, expansion, abridgement 
and imitation, with the first spanning the eleventh through the fifteenth centuries." 
G.V. Sitapati, writing in 1968, likewise suggests that for the first five centuries, 
“a predominant part of Telugu literature consisted of translations of the Epics and 
Puranas’ * Even after the fifteenth century, ‘translations’ from Sanskrit continued 
to play an important role in Telugu literature, and frequently the same cpic stories 
were repeatedly ‘translated’ by numerous different poets. In the nineteenth century 
many of the most significant literary figures established themselves by composing 
‘translations’ of the very same stories ‘translated’ by their predecessors. For ex- 
ample, Kokkonda Venkataratnam, Kandukuri Viresalingam, and their predecessor 
Chinnaya Suri, all of whom held the post of Telugu Pandit at Presidency College 
in Madras, composed prose translations of the Sanskrit Panchatantram, entitled 
Neeticandrtka.” 

What was at stake for the authors of such ‘translations’? In what ways did these 
‘translations’ of earlier eras resemble notions of ‘translation’ brought to India by 


“ One of the six chapters of Guruzada Sri Ramamurti's Kavi Jivitamulu (Lives of Poets), published 
in serial form from 1878 onwards, is devoted entirely to ‘Andhra Dvyarthi Kavya Kavulu' (Poets of 
Telugu Double-Meaning Verse), suggesting its prominence as an important genre within Telugu 
literature. 

“ Nagaraju, following other Telugu scholars, suggests that it is likely ‘that kavya literature in 
Telugu may have started five or six centuries earlier than Nannaya’ (‘Emergence of Regional 
Identity’, p. 10). He identifies at least two literary texts which most scholars agree date to the pre- 
Nannaya period, Padmakavi's Jinendra Purana and Servadeva’s Adipurana, both anthored by Jains 
(p. 16). The evidence he provides suggests that Nannaya's desire to compose the Mahabharata in 
Telugu was not through any sense of linguistic patriotism or desire to see such a work in Telugu as 
many scholan have claimed, bat rather as an attempt to counter the religious ideas which were 
being spread in Telugu with more brahmanical ideals. [n celebrating Nannaya as the ‘first’ poet of 
Teluga, later literary historians seem to likewise have been composing a particularly brahmanical 
history of the Telugu language and literature, ignoring earlier non-brahmanical literature 

? Chenchiah and Bhujanga Rao, A History af Telugu Literature, p. 19. 

^ Sttapati, History af Telugu Literature, p. 7. 

^? Rammaya, in commenting on these compositions, writes, "These three authors derived the 
subject-matter of their books from the same source—the Sanskrit Panchatantram and elaborated it. 
Their styles of composition exhibit characteristic differences, though all professed to follow the 
same model’ (A Defense af Literary Telugu, pp. 2-3). 
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the British, and the enormous labour of ‘translation’ to which entire departments 
of the colonial administration were devoted? The fact that the texts produced by 
the individuals in these very different time periods, writing under dramatically 
different conditions, have all come to be characterised as ‘translations’ is rather 
remarkable. Not only were the agendas and conditions of production, transmission 
and reception different, pre-colonial notions concerning the relationships between 
languages were also incommensurable with ideas influenced by the rise of printing 
and the presence of the British colonial administration. The story of the colonial 
encounters with language in southern India includes the story of efforts to bring 
very different sensibilities regarding lahguage into a single frame of discourse. 

That this was the case can be supported by examining the shifts in definitions 
of a series of terms relating to 'translation' which occurred during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The word most commonly used in Telugu today for the 
English term 'translation' is anuvadamu. Yet it appears that anuvadamu has not 
always been equivalent to the English notion of ‘translation’. The word comes 
from the Sanskrit term anuvadah, which has been defined as 'a supplementary 
repetition’, ‘repetition by way of explanation, illustration or corroboration’, or an 
'exlanatory repetition or reference to what is already mentioned such as paraphrase 
or free translation’. The related Sanskrit term anuvadya is used in grammar to 
denote a ‘subject which is supposed to be already known’, suggesting that anuvadah 
may be most appropriate for describing a type of translation in which the subject 
of the translation is already known. It is not surprising, then, that it should be used 
for describing the many retellings of stories already well known to their readers 
or listeners, such as the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, or the Punchatantra. 

The Telugu term anuvadamu was not associated with the English idea of trans- 
lation until well into the twentieth century. P. Sankaranarayana's English-Telugu 
Dictionary, first published ın 1897, does not include anuvadamu in its definition 
of ‘translation’, but does mention two other terms, bhashantarikaranamu and 
tarjuma. By the second edition of C.P. Brown's Telugu-English Dictionary in 
1903 anuvadamu is still defined similarly to the Sanskrit, as ‘tautology, repetition’, 
in contrast with the listings for bhashantaramu and tarjuma, both defined simply 
as ‘a translation’. These earlier definitions of anuvadamu as ‘repetition’, ‘explan- 
ation’ and ‘illustration’ can be contrasted with the definition given by the most 
recently published Telugu-English dictionary, in which anuvadam is translated 
simply as ‘translation’.*! 

Colonial understandings of ‘translation’ differed greatly from local understand- 
ings, as what the colonial bureaucracy sought to do was to ‘translate’ new ideas 
and information from one language into another in which these same ideas and 
topics did not already exist. For example, inoculation announcements, health and 
sanitation advisories, and literature considered moral and uplifting, as well as 


© Apte, The Practical Sanskni-English Dictionary, p 74 
53! Gwynn and Venkateswara Sastry, A Telugu-English Dictionary, p 22. 
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revenue and other administrative policies were subject to colonial translation 
practices. Far from being experienced as new retellings of stories or topics already 
known to an audience, English colonial officials saw translation as a way to convey 
information not yet known to a new audience. In arriving by the end of the twentieth- 
century at a definition of anuvadamu as ‘translation’, we can conclude that a shift 
has occurred in the meaning of the Telugu word anuvadamu, from ‘repetition’ or 
‘elaboration’ (of that which is already known) to ‘translation’ (of that which is 
not yet known). 


Conclusion 


By the beginning of the twentieth century, these new understandings of translation 
and assumptions concerning the parallel equivalencies of languages were being 
shared by many, though not all, local residents of southern India, particularly 
those with significant interaction with the colonial administration. In June of 1912 
Gidugu Venkata Ramamurthy, mentioned earlier, wrote A Memorandum on Mod- 
ern Telugu. Published the following year, his text explicitly laid out for the first 
time an agenda and justification for the reform of written Telugu to make it resem- 
ble educated spoken Telugu more closely, and reflected a displacement in under- 
standings and expectations of language and its role in society and the newly emerging 
nation. Though not the only document important to a debate which emerged at 
the very end of the nineteenth century,” raged most intensely between 1911 and 
1914,* and continued in some form even through the 1970s,** Ramamurthy’s 
Memorandum is significant as the first document that clearly and systematically 
enumerates the positions of a self-proclaimed modernist school. Although the 
terms of the debate were already emerging by 1910 when the Secondary School 
Leaving Certificate Board made Telugu composition and translation compulsory 
subjects for the school final and intermediate classes, it is in the Memorandum 
that Ramamurthy explicitly delineates the two camps and defines them in oppos- 
ition to each other. The ‘Members of the Telugu Academy’ advocated the use of 
‘literary Telugu’ for school and college examinations, instruction and textbooks, 
and the members of the ‘Modern Telugu Movement’ advocated the use of the 
*spoken Telugu' of the educated classes as the written form to be used in schools 
and colleges—a style of writing not yet clearly defined in either theory or practice. 


2 The publication of Garuzada Venkata Apparao's social drama Kanyasulkam (Bride Price) in 
1897 1s generally regarded as the first moment in the emergence of this movement. In his preface, 
Apparao writes, ‘If it is intended to make the Telugu literary dialect a great civilizing medium, it must 
be divested of its superfluous, obsolete and Sanskrit elements, and brought closer to the spoken dialect 
from which it must be thoroughly replenished’ (quoted in Krishnamurthy, ‘Classical or Modem’, 
P. 7). A literary association called the Andhra Sahitya Sanghamu (Andhra Literary Organisation) 
was formed in 1907 in Vizianagaram with Ramamurthy as vice-president. This organisation held 
conferences in Kovvuru and Yelamanchili in support of tbe spoken language (:bid., p 8). 

9 Ibid., p. 11 

4 See The Telugu Language Committee, The Use of Modern Standard Telugu. 
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An overlooked but crucial detail within this debate is the fact that the earliest 
documents over the form of written Telugu, including Ramamurthy's Memorandum 
and Jayanti Ramayya's Defense of Literary Telugu, published as a rebuttal in 1913, 
were all written in English for a predominantly British administrative audience." 
Only much later, when both 'sides' began appealing to a wider public to support 
their positions, were their arguments disseminated in Telugu as well. Indeed, the 
often silent role played by Enghsh in these debates is extremely crucial, not only 
as the language in which the discussion is initially carried out, but also in its 
critical positioning in relation to both of the newly emerging 'classical' and *mod- 
ern' Telugus. Although Ramamurthy claims to be comparing and contrasting *mod- 
ern spoken’ Telugu with ‘classical literary’ Telugu, I would argue that be is in fact 
comparing both modern and literary Telugu with English, making English a mediat- 
ing third term between the two styles of language. In fact, most of Ramamurthy's 
arguments against classical literary Telugu and in favour of modern Telugu would 
not make sense without reference to English. Yet, because English is never expli- 
citly mentioned as a comparison, it becomes almost invisible, acting as an appar- 
ently ‘external’ and ‘neutral’ language in relation to the ostensive conflict between ` 
‘classical’ and ‘modern’ Telugu. Nevertheless, English provides virtually all of 
the terms through which literary and spoken Telugu are viewed. 

Although Ramamurthy’s use of English gives the appearance of simply translat- 
ing ideas which already exist in Telugu, he in fact uses many English terms, particu- 
larly grammatical terms, which do not exist in ‘old’ Telugu but do appear to exist 
in the examples he cites from ‘modern’ Telugu. In his use of English terms he fol- 
lows C.P. Brown and other Europeans who have already attempted to describe 
the language in terms of their own grammatical categories. By doing so, he is in 
fact making Telugu and English commensurable in ways they have never previ- 
ously been. Indeed, his numerous examples suggest that he is remaking Telugu 
into a more suitable medium for the direct and singular translation of English 
ideas and concepts. 

Ramamurthy presents numerous examples of ‘old’ Telugu that he argues either 
do not translate into English, or which can be translated into English in numerous 
ways. In contrast, the examples he cites from ‘modern’ Telugu are always given 
as direct and singular translations, fully commensurable with English—and this 
is significant—in a one-to-one equivalency. For modern Telugu there is one and 
only one way of saying anything that can be said in English. The following ex- 
amples illustrate what Ramamurthy repeats throughout with different grammatical 
forms: 


(j) The old conditional form cheppinan is ambiguous even in the literary lan- 
guage; it means (1) ‘when you have said’ and (2) ‘if you said’. A living 
language avoids ambiguity. M.T. [modern Telugu] uses cheppitay ‘if you 


” Ramayya, Defense of Literary Telugu. 
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say’, cheppinappudu ‘when you said’, cheppinatarvata ‘after you said’, 
cheppinaa ‘though you said’. 

(k) O.T. [old Telugu] raa(n)du-1. He will not come; 2. He did not come; 
3. He does not come. But M.T. has raadu ‘he will not come’; raaledu ‘did 
not come’; raavadamuledu ‘he does (did) not come’ and thus avoids 
ambiguity. 


These examples show that although he claims to be comparing old Telugu with 
modem Telugu, he is, in fact, comparing both with English in order to demonstrate 
that the latter corresponds more closely to English categories of thought. None of 
his examples show old Telugu in the context of its use, so we are unable to tell 
whether ambiguity Seud Ore Urs Lise, Gr Only 10 Ihe attempt to insiste wanen 
Telugu into English, and vice versa. 

Despite its implicit presence throughout his text, Ramamurthy never once men- 
tions translation. The fact that this debate occurred in English is not incidental. 
In fact, without English, it could not have occurred at all. Not only did English 
provide a sense of displacement—a new position—from which to view the “Telugu 
language’, it also provided a reference point against which Telugu—both "Telugus' — 
could be compared and evaluated by viewing them in parallel to one another. The 
crucial question for the modern reformers of written Telugu was never ‘Can one 
do everything with the written language which one needs to do?’ Instead, the im- 
plicit but unspoken question they were asking was ‘Can one do everything in 
Telugu the same way one can do it in English?’ For the reformers of Telugu, the 
answer was ‘no, not with “old” Telugu’, but they were determined to make it ‘yes’ 
by creating a new form of the written language. By the carly decades of the twentieth 
century, the project of making languages parallel, equivalent and commensurable 
with one another had taken over the imaginations of many, making it increasingly 
difficult to view language in other ways. A new relationship to language had be- 
come firmly established. 
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This article conxiders the production of the Tamil sermon in Christian and Satvite practices in 
mid-nineteenth-century Ceylon, and the fateful entalliments of oratory to far larger realms of 
practice 1 will discuss a series of Salvite sermons delivered by Arumuga Navalar (1821-79) 
In the late 18403 and early 1850s in terms of their antecedents in Christian sermons. I will 
also consider the role af communicative practices in the production af what we understand 
today as ‘religion’. The discussion will begin with an orientation to the role of commamicative 
genres within religion. I will then move to an account of Arumuga Navalar and his times, 
provide some rather detalled descriptions of the events in question, and close with the sig- 
nificance of shifts in speech genres to transformations of larger-scale socio-cultural and 
political-economic organization. 


Sivalst preachers and stewards appeared and formed and worked 
a circuit somewhat on the Methodist model. 
E.J. Robinson, Hindu Pastors, 1867 


On 31 December 1847 Arumugam Pillai, some months later given the title ‘Navalar’ 
(‘The Able-Tongued’ or ‘The Learned’), delivered a sermon ( piracangam) in the 
Vannarpannai Siva Temple near Jaffna.' In doing so, he is said to have inaugur- 
ated what has since been called medaittamizh—‘Tamil stage speech’ or *oratory'! — 
a practice that came to define political communicative behaviour in twentieth- 
century Tamilakam. We know that other Tamil speakers, both South Asian and 


! Robinson, Hindu Pastors, pp 121-29; Young and Jobanesan, The Bible Trembled, pp. 121-22. 
Today, an inscription within the Vannarpennai Sivan Kod marks the spot where Arumugam fint 
gave his sermon. 

? See, for instance, Kailasapathy, On Art and Literature, K. Sivathamby, ‘Hindu Reaction to 
Christian Proselytization and Westernization in the Nineteenth-Century Sri Lanka’, pp. 41-75. 
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European, had delivered Tamil orations for many years before that in the form of 
Protestant sermons. But when Arumugam spoke that night, he began a process of 
transforming the nature of Saivite temple practice, and hence inaugurated a trans- 
formation of Saivism itself into a religion per se on the model of Christian worship 
practice. 

In this article I will consider the production of the Tamil sermon 1n Christian 
and Saivite practices, c. 1850, and suggest the fateful entailments of oratory to far 
larger realms of practice and understandings of the social, historical and political 
order. Whatever else it may be, that which we call the political is largely composed 
of communicative practices. Oratory, like print capitalism, is associated with the 
development of large-scale political entities such as publics and nations? Both 
print capitalism and oratory share certain dominant analyses: both have been 
viewed as centrally productive of particular forms of social and political con- 
sciousness, and both have been seen as communicative modes of the production 
of certain sociological formations. While significant attention bas been paid to 
the role of print in producing the public sphere or the contemporary nation state, 
the role of the orator has been largely hidden in this history. It is of course far 
easier—though not easy—to trace the development of print culture as that develop- 
ment left a material record in the form of text-artifacts. Nineteenth-century Tamil 
oratory, on the other hand, has left only palimpsests of its production, impressions 
on the minds of those who heard it and thought to describe it. There are no tape 
recordings or detailed linguistic transcriptions of these texts, though we can 
occasionally find notes by tbe speakers themselves or members of their audiences. 
We can also find texts (e.g., tracts, catechism, or homiletic) that offer tantalising 
suggestions about how their authors felt a sermon, for instance, should be de- 
livered.* However—and in comparison to American and European oratorical 
traditions—there is scant evidence of the material form of these events or of the 
texts themselves. 

This is a problem. For I want to suggest here that oratory embodies a quotidian 
model of social order, a ritual instantiation of the way that people understand the 
kinds of persons and agencies that exist within their social worlds. Any oratorical 
address involves peculiar notions of agency, temporality and social being. The 
orator attempts to transform something or someone, to change the order of things 
as they stand at that moment, and to do so within a linear temporal order that can 
be changed (as opposed to merely experienced, as in a cyclical temporal order of 
some kind). Further, the orator—say a Protestant missionary, a Saivite sermoniser, 


Y Anderson, Imagined Communities, Habermas, The Structural Transformations of the Public 
Sphere. For alternative views which inform this article see David Hall, Cultures of Print, Michael 
Warner, The Lerterx of the Republic, and Michael Silverstein, ‘Whorfianism and the Linguistic 
Imagination of Nationality'. 

4 The earliest Tamil homiletic [ have found is James Duthie’s Homiletics, 1885. An 1865 text 
published by the American Mission Press in Madras, H.M. Scodder’s The Baroar Book, provides 
models of Tamil sermons for use by Catechists, or ‘native assistants’, in the marketplace or street 
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or their descendant, the political speaker—embodies the centre of a social order 
which he is thought capable—entitled, authorised—of changing. He is an icon of 
that order and embodies it ritually as he speaks. Like the literate consumer of 
print, the subject par excellence of Anderson's nation state, the orator enacts and 
imagines a social world that includes him and the interpolated audience as indis- 
pensable elements of that world. The case of Arumuga Navalar, his interlocutors, 
colleagues and opponents provides a privileged insight not only into the social 
world of the time, but also the production of whole new discrete domains of 
practice such as ‘religion’ and, related to that, formal mass ‘politics’. 


Language and the Delimitation of Religion 


The notion that ‘religion’ is a somewhat recent demarcation of a wide range of 
practices has been argued since at least the work of Cantwell Smith in the 1950s 
and 1960s.’ It has been taken up by a wide range of scholars more recently, such 
as Talal Asad, S.N. Balagangadhara, Valentine Daniel and Richard King, among 
many others. The basic argument, with which I am in agreement, asserts that 
religion is not a pan-human oategory but rather (i) an irreducibly Christian concept; 
(ii) a function of colonial power relations, especially in the nineteenth century; 
and (iii) a phenomenological cum practical process of the demarcation or definition 
of a set of practices as a discrete realm of action and belief that are different from 
other realms of belief and practice. This last part of the problem, an element of 
what we might call the ‘blessed rage for order’ that characterises western modern- 
ity, I will argue, can be seen as a demarcation of communicative practices of one 
sort or another as well. Consider, briefly, the idea that Protestantism was defined 
precisely as that form of Christianity that would have a direct, unmediated and 
semantically coherent relationship with the Word of God. A new kind of Knowing, 
to borrow Valentine Daniel’s distinction, was to supplant an earlier, Roman Cath- 
olic, and (from the Protestant point of view) erroneous way of Being. And this 
Knowing was based upon the idea that the Bible was the Word of God and that we 
could, with care, understand it evea through various translations. And given that 
we could know it, it became imperative that we do so—hence literacy and its 
institutional mode of production, schools, flourished in Protestant societies. 
It was, ultimately, a social movement that was based irreducibly upon a theory 
of signs. i 

Contemporary Theravada Buddhism, too, developed as a new understanding 
of a great many earlier communicative practices. For Theravada Buddhism, the 
‘game of religion’ was played out through a series of public debates beginning in 
the 1840s and reaching their apogee in the late 1860s and early 1870s.” It was 


* Smith, The Meaning and End of Religion. 
* Asad, Genealogies of Religion; Balagangadhara, ‘The Heathen in his Blindness’; Daniel, ‘The 

Arrogation of Being’; King, Orientalism and Religion. 
? Daniel, ‘The Arrogation of Being’, pp 46-50. 
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also played out 1n the transformation of the Sinhala dharmadesana, these days 
translated as ‘sermon’. However, prior to a reformation of sorts inaugurated by 
Anagarika Dharmapala (1864—1933) in the late nineteenth century, it was basically 
a highly systematised and ritually elaborate recitation of Pali texts. As H.L. Seneviratne 
describes it, most listeners prior to Dharmapala’s time would not have been con- 
cerned with the actual denotationality (or semantic coherence) of the texts, but 
rather with the evocational experience of the sheer sound of the text, an aesthetic 
experience that in itself was generative of merit." It was only later in the ‘reforming’ 
movements of Dharmapala and others that the term dharmadesana began to resem- 
ble the didactic and denotationally coherent sermon: it was reduced in length 
from approximately 12 hours to one hour, stripped of elaborate ritual and dramatic 
elements, and focused on the ‘meaning’ of the ancient Pali text to be explicated. 


Above all [the new dharmadesana] focused on a theme, a feature structurally 
integrated to the sermon in the form of a Pali verse that tho preacher chanted 
explicitly recognizing it as the theme (matrka). While there are some prece- 
dents for this in the mediaeval Sinhala literary works which were essentially 
dharmadesana in written form, the new dharmadesana in its succinctness and 
unity resembled more the sermon that emanated from the Christian pulpit, like 
the ones which the young Dharmapala heard over and over again... 


As this article will demonstrate, the transformation of the Singala dharmadesana 
towards the end of the nineteenth century was foreshadowed by a parallel transfor- 
mation of the Saivite piracangam in the 1840s and 1850s by Arumuga Navalar 
and his colleagues. I will suggest here that Navalar’s focus on communicative 
practice was the central activity in the production of Saivism as a religion per se. 
This, of course, is not to claim that Saivism did not exist as a coherent body of 
practices, including textual practices. I will claim, however, that the Saivizm we 
know today, the religion, found its first condensation as religion through the focus 
on communicative practices that Navalar began. I also want to suggest that it was 
upon the bases of these new kinds of communicative practices that new kinds of 
political agency and new social imaginaries would later be founded. In particular, 
the public Tamil that was first produced in Christian sermons and borrowed by 
Saivism was delivered within the first ritual instantiations of what would later 
become a Tamil public. 

This article, then, is an initial attempt to recover the figure of the orator as a 
major player in the objectification of Saivism and a singularly Tamil public sphere 
through the production and transformation of communicative genres, that is, named 
models of discursive interaction. I will discuss below the speaking events of 
1847-48 and consider them in terms of their antecedents in Christian sermons 


* Seneviratne, The Work of Kings, pp. 74-76, as cited in Daniel, ‘The Arrogation of Being’, 
p 49. 

* Seneviratne, The Work of Kings, pp. 80-81, as cited in Daniel, ‘The Arrogation of Being’, 
pp. 49-50. 
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and, taken together, their fateful quality as an originary moment in the production 
of Tamil oratory. The discussion will begin with an account of Arumuga Navalar 
and his times, provide some rather detailed descriptions of the events in question, 
and close with what I think is the significance of shifts in speech genres with 
transformations of larger-scale political organisation. Basically I will make the 
claim that political transformation is intimately associated with transformations 
in the material form of communicative practice, and in the apperception of those 
practices. 


Arumuga Navalar, the ‘Able Tongued’ 


Many Tamil scholars say that the sermons ( piracangam) that Arumugam delivered 
in late 1847 and 1848 in and around Jaffna were the beginning of Tamil oratory. 
They were not the beginning of Tamil oratory. They were just the beginning of 
Tamil oratory outside of a Protestant context, which, as it turns out, was momen- 
tous. I would call it the first Tamil oratorical revolution, and it had some rather 
profound historical effects. 

Navalar is a giant in modern Tamil history. He has held the attention of serious 
Tamil scholars since bis death in 1879. His prominence in Tamil letters seems 
only to grow with time, the mark of what Marshall Sahlins would call systemic 
agency, the mark of agency that was licensed to truly transform things—like 
Napoleon, for instance. He has been deified ın Saivite hagiographies, considered 
the Father of Tamil Eelam, made into an agent of working/middle-class resistance 
to Imperial Rule, and given the title ‘The Champion Reformer of the Hindus' .'? 
I suggest here that his importance is due precisely to his role in the transformation 
of the materiality of Tamil communicative practices. 

In addition to his oratorical prowess, he is known for his role in the first 
productions of prose Tamil in Saivite and educational literature, the establishment 
of Saivite schools, and in a vast expansion of Tamil printing through his presses 
in Lanka and Madras. His role as printer, builder of educational institutions, ‘re- 
former’ (better, rationaliser) of Saivism as a ‘religion’ per se, and his oratorical 
and literary impulses suggest that Navalar was producing Tamil as a language 
that could be used to address some wider imagined community. Indeed, I believe 
he was producing a Tamil that could be used to address something resembling a 
‘public’. 


'° For outlines of Navalar's life and Saivite reformation I rely heavily on Dennis Hudson's work, 
especially ‘Arumuga Navalar and the Hindu Renaissance among Tamuls’, ‘Tami! Hindu Responses 
to Protestants Nineteenth-Century Literati-in Jaffna and Tinnevelly, and "Winning Souls for Siva 
Arumuga Navalar's Transmission of Saiva Religion’ One of the best biographies available of 
Navalar was written by his grandnephew, T. Kailasapillai, Anumuga Navalar Carittiram For a 
more hagiographic biography, soe Muttukumaraswamy, Sri La Sri Arumuga Navalar A 1979 death 
centenary volume lists some 267 works in Tamil and in English regarding Arumuga Navalar’s life 
and works See Kailasapathy, ed., Navalar nuutrandu malar, 1979 
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Navalar was born Arumuga Pillai in 1821. His father was a well-known poet 
and Tamil scbolar, well-versed in the Saivite canon and trained in the recitation of 
these texts—also called piracangam, the same term that the Christians used for 
*sermon'. 

After receiving a traditional Tamil education by his father up to 1834, Arumugam 
became the favourite student of the Reverend Peter Percival, who that very year 
became head of the Wesleyan Mission School and Principal of Jaffna Central 
College. There, he quickly mastered English, was made a Tamil Tutor when he 
was 14, and was appointed teacher of Tamil and English at the school in 1841 
when he was 19 years old. Percival, in his role as head of the Jaffna Auxillary of 
the Bible Society, also employed Arumugam as his assistant translator of what 
was to become a new Bible translation. By the end of 1847 when Arumugam 
began conducting his anti-Christian/pro-Saivite sermons, he had finished his work 
as translator and was preparing to accompany Percival to Madras to present their 
Bible to the Bible Society administrators, which they did in March 1848."! 

Arumugam and Percival's Bible project met with httle success in Madras (though 
elements of it would be incorporated into a new version about 25 years later). In 
July when he and Percival returned to Ceylon from their failed mission to the 
Bible Translation Society in Madras, Arumugam continued to give sermons in 
the temples until September of 1848 when he and Percival broke their formal ties. 
Curiously, Arumugam engaged in these anti-Christian activities before, during 
and after his trip to Madras to pitch his Bible. And his activities were common 
knowledge, indeed, some source of controversy. Yet Percival kept Arumugam on 
at the school for nine months, and by all accounts their parting was cordial. The 
two men, it is said, remained high in each others’ esteem for the rest of their lives 
(which speaks well of them both in my mind). From that point on, Arumugam 
became the leading activist in Saivism and in the creation of non-Christian educa- 
tional and printing institutions until his death in 1879. 


The Sermons 


Let us examine More carefully the events of 1847—48, the sermons in question, 
and the first cause of Arumugam’s celebrity. 

The Reverend Edward Jewitt Robinson, a missionary of the Wesleyan Method- 
ists in Ceylon, provides the first detailed description of these events in his 1867 
memoir, Hindu Pastors. This account becomes foundational to almost all subse- 
quent writings about what happened. Reverend Robinson begins by relating the 
development of an organised opposition to Christianity in Jaffna, which was of 
some concern to the Wesleyans. He writes, 


!! That Bible is now known as the ‘Tentative’ or ‘Percival Version’ among Christians, but it is 
more commonly known in Tamil as the ‘Navalar Version’. See Rt Rev. Kulendran, "The Tentative 
Version of the Bible’ 
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Sivaist preachers and stewards appeared and formed and worked a circuit 
somewhat on the Methodist model. In connection with the reading and recitation 
of passages from their sacred books, a lecture or sermon was delivered every 
Friday evening, in a spacious shed on the holy ground within the high wall 
round the temple of Siva at Wannarponne [Vannarpannai]; and appointments, 
though not of such frequent occurrence, were also kept [in temples of tbe 
surrounding villages] and at the important villages of Chunnagam and Manepy. 
Before the delivery of the Ist lecture, December 31, 1847, the officiating priest 
of the temple broke a cocoa-nut, in honour of Pillaiyar and the undertaking; 
and at the close of the meeting he solemnly rose and said, that the omens for 
the association were very auspicious. In the first place, the cocoa-nut had broken 
evenly into two equal parts; and secondly, at the commencement of the address, 
he had heard the sound of a bell within the temple. The principal orators, both 
of whom had been day-pupils in our Jaffna school, were Arumugavar, the first 
and most frequent, and the presiding genius through all the movement, and a 
friend of his named Cattigasayar [Karthigesaiyar]. Tbe former, of the Vellala 
or agriculturalist caste, good looking, intelligent, studious, reserved, of grave 
demeanor and blameless life, not better acquainted with the Hindu shastras 
than with the Christian Scriptures, had been for a long period, day after day, 
the worthy companion and valued assistant of the gifted and plodding Mr. Percival 
in preparing and editing treatises and hymns in Tamil, and translating the Prayer- 
Book and the Holy Bible. Cattigasayar, a round, oily Brahmin, physically infer- 
ior to his colleague, and naturally less austere and resolute, but equally learned 
in Hindu Jore, and quite as patriotic, would not alone have originated such an 
enterprisc. He was the writer’s [Robinson’s] respected and faithful moonshee; 
and when bantered in the study, admitted without hesitation, and in the best 
temper, that he did not himself believe much of what be thought it necessary to 
relate to the people as unquestioned history. Poor men! 


These sermons—piracangam—caused something of a stir. Though the Christian 
authorities and others were interested in receiving published accounts of them, 
Arumugam was loathe to provide any details of the meetings; Robinson even 
reports that Arumugam refused a ‘public offer’ of $20 by the American editor of 
an important Tamil and English daily newspaper, Uthayatharikai-Morning Star, 
for authorised accounts of the sermons." Robinson, however, managed to recieve 
reports of the meetings from a ‘zealous’ young Tamil catachist named Richard 
Watson. Watson, armed with ‘the wisdom of the serpent’, probably bribed or 
otherwise cajoled a ‘Sivaist’ participant who made notes of the meetings in Tamil 
on palm-leaves (olai), which he translated and gave to Robinson. Robinson writes, 


" Robinson, Hinds Pastors, pp. 122-23 Karthigesaiyer—Robinson’s ‘faithful moonsbee' — 
was, in fact, one of the key members of Navalar’s group and went on to become an important 
Salvite intellectual and activist in his own right. 

P [bid., p. 123 
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I possess in his handwriting copious outlines of twenty-nine of the addresses 
given at Wannarponne from February 18th to November 17, 1848. Incoherent 
and nonsensical to the Christian mind, yet they were not more earnestly de- 
livered and attentively heard than for their object carefully and suitably prepared. 
They were constructed in imitation of such sermons as the zealous Catechist 
himself [Watson] was wont to deliver; a text being selected from some reputedly 
sacred book, and discussed under so many heads. The subjects of the discourses 
supplied were the following: Initiatory prayer, the holy necklace; the love of 
Siva; the sacred writings taking away the life of animals, two lectures; festivals; 
the public worship of Siva; the mortality of the body; the leading doctrines of 
Sivaism; the duties of women; impartial judgment; earthly and heavenly treas- 
ures; adultery; charity; sacrilege, two; drunkenness, three; gratitude; almsgiving; 
education; unity of God; the veneration due to cows, two; imitating the wise 
and the good; the vanity of earthly pleasures; and credulity.'* 


Despite Robinson’s obvious and understandable prejudices, he provides a 
reasonably accurate account of the events that concern me here. Other accounts 
confirm that Arumugam began his sermons at the Sivan Temple at Vannarponnai 
on 31 December 1847.55 The fullest account (thus far) published of one of these 
meetings which took place at the Manippay Skanda (or Murugan) Temple was 
made by an assistant to Benjamin Meags, an American missionary in Jaffna. Again, 
the details here are 1mportant. Meigs writes: 


On the evening of 18 March [1848] there was a meeting at the Temple of 
Skanda at which about 100 people were present. The service was commenced 
by singing verses of Tiruvasakam [one of the central texts of the Saivite Canon] 
by Tamber, one of the officiating Brahmins of the temple He then showed us 
how to appear before the holy places of Siva. First we must wash ourselves. 
Secondly we must rub ashes in the form of Tripoondaram. Thirdly we must 
wear on the head garlands of Rutteratsham. Fourthly, the head must be bare, 
not covered with a turban or handkerchief. Fifthly, when we approach the tem- 
ple, we must prostrate ourselves so that the eight and the five parts of the body 
[male and female respectively] may touch the ground. All who will not perform 
these ceremonies in the prescribed form must suffer the pains of hell, where 
they will be obliged to sit and walk and step on pointed needles... 

After this [Arumugam] approaching the bench professed as the subject of 
his discourse, to prove that there is but one God.... [Materialists] say that the 
four elements, earth, air, fire, and water are God.... These however are not 
God. Again, if we inquire 1f [the Jain Mahavira] is God, in my estimation he is 


V fbud., pp. 124-25 
1 Young and Jebanesan, The Bible Trembled, p. 121, Kailazapilla, Arwinuga Navalar Curittlram, 
pp 25-26 
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not, but the meanest of all the gods. Neither is Budhu god, because he was pro- 
created. But the Christian religion is the meanest of all. The God whom the 
Christians worship cannot therefore be the true God. Justice and mercy are pro- 
minent attributes of the true God. The God whom the Sivas worship possesses 
these attributes. He permits the transmigration of souls, through several births. 
Thus men atone of their sins by the sufferings which they endure. After these 
sucessive births, he receives them to heaven. In this he displays both his justice 
and mercy. But the God of the Christians is not so. Though a man be ever so 
moral and conduct himself with the greatest propriety, yet if he does not out- 
wardly repent and be baptized, he cannot get to heaven. Therefore, the God 
whom the Christians worship is not just and merciful. The God of the Sivas is 
therefore the true God. Thus saying he finished by singing a Tiruvasakam. 
He also gave notice to his audience that on several succeeding weeks, he would 
preach upon the attributes of Siva, and show that the God of the Christians 
does not possess these attributes.'° 


Analysis 


There are a number of striking aspects of these accounts. His years among the 
Christians, his thorough familiarity with the Bible and with Protestant liturgical 
practices gave Arumugam an insider's view not only of Wesleyan Methodism, 
but perforce in to how a ‘religion’ per se operates: something phenomenologically 
demarcated from other realms of life, bounded off, and ideologically rationalised 
(in the Weberian sense of the term). As Robinson observes, his lectures ‘were 
constructed in imitation of such sermons as the zealous Catechist was wont himself 
to deliver’; his and his colleagues’ travels from temple to temple are described as 
working ‘a circuit somewhat on the Methodist model’. 

The very form of the meetings was quite novel (from the point of view of Saivaite 
worship practices, if not from Protestant ones): Arumugam chose some textual 
swatch from one of the principal texts of Saivism and proceeded to offer an exegesis 
and discussion in the form of a sermon which was ‘mellifluous to the ears and 
easily understood’ .'” One account also claims that he was able to extemporaneously 
deliver an address when his colleague, Karthigesaiyar, had to suddenly miss his 
appointed turn." Based on these feats of oratorical prowess, as well as his organ- 
isational and educational activities, Arumugam ‘earned a reputation as the best 
Methodist the Jaffna Wesleyans ever produced’ !'9 


* American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, 6/1 15, 11/04/48; Houghton Library, 
Harvard Univernity, cited in Young and Jebanesan, The Bible Trembled, pp. 121-22. 

" Mottukumaraswamy, Sri La Sri Anonuga Navalar, p. 20 

" Kailasapillat, Arumuga Navalar Carittlram, pp 26-28; Muttukumann wamy, Sn La Sri Arumuga 
Navalar, pp 18-19. 

S Sivathamby, personal communication, in Young and Jebanesan, The Bible Trembled, p. 123. 
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Such practices would have embodied a radical contrast to the types of discursive 
activities theretofore practised in the temples Again, consider the word piracangam 
which we have translated as both temple recitations of the Saivite canon as well 
as Protestant sermon. The piracangam of old involved the recitation of texts written 
800—1,000 years earlier in language that, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
was quite archaic. Most listeners would have known the stories already, but they 
probably would not have followed every word that was being spoken. Rather, 
like the experience of nineteenth-century Sinhala speakers listening to Pali 
dharmadesana, most mediaeval listeners of Church Latin, contemporary people 
listening to fus'ha recitations of the Qur'an or the Sanskrit heard in temples all 
over India, language was not so much denotational—referential and predicational— 
as evocational. In Valentine Daniel's terminology, it appealed more to mood than 
to mind.” In striking similarity to Seneviratne's account of Dharmapala's transfor- 
mation of the Pali dharmadesana some three decades later, Young and Jebanesan 
explicitly remark on the difference between the Saivite recitational piracangam 
and Navalar's sermon: 


The performance of piracangam was intended to evoke scenes and moods 
that lifted listeners out of the present into the realm of myth. Although myth 
subsequently provided thematic material that Arumukam discussed in lecture 
format, the content at this stage was dominated by apologetics solemnized by 
the exposition of texts and structured around liturgical formulas adapted from 
Manikkavacakar's Thiruvacagam and (later) the Thevaram hymns.”! 


What might this oratory have sounded like? It is safe to say that it was like 
nothing heard in a temple before. This, however, does not provide us with any 
sense of what meanings people would have attributed to its form. While this is 
one of the main questions further research on this matter will attempt to address, 
for the moment we might begin with descriptions of his prose and some of his 
prescriptions for the recitation of the sacred texts. Again, his speaking was des- 
cribed as ‘mellifluous’ and ‘easy to understand’. This suggests that he was using 
a contemporary lexicon, one based on the ordinary conversational Tamil heard 
on the streets (and on the pulpit); but not like the archaic lexicon of the major 
Saivaite texts. However, at the same time, it was also described as centamizh', 
‘beautiful’, ‘fine’, or ‘refined’ Tamil, the Tamil associated with the written word, 
with prosody, literature and grammar. Centamizh is also, perforce, defined in 
opposition to koccaittamizh—' vulgar’ —Tamil, or koduntamizh, the ‘bent’ Tamil 
of the illiterate speaker. 


? Daniel, Charred Lullabies, pp. 104—34. 
?! Yoong and Jebanesan, The Bible Trembled, pp 122-23. 
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In light of this distinction, then, consider the description of Navalar’s prose offered 
by one of the senior Tamil scholars of the twentieth century, T.P. Meenakshisundaram. 
‘On the one hand,’ he writes, 


there was prose known as High Senthamil, and on the other hand Kochchaithamil— 
an ascent and a descent—(a crest and a trough). Navalar leveled these, applied 
plaster to it; he made it a shining white wall. Yes! In this leveling process, many 
beautiful paintings on the peaks have disappeared .... But Arumuga Navalar 
did yeoman service, by ploughing and levelling a rugged old terrain that never 
saw the plough, and he had to sow the seeds and clear the weeds .... Therefore 
Arumuga Navalar was the father of modern Tamil prose, and laid its foundations 
firm and secure.” 


Itis appropriate at this point to parenthetically note that Navalar vastly expanded 
the use of punctuation in Tamil and broke words up on the printed page according 
to word boundaries. His published texts of the classics of the Saivite canon included 
in their titles and introductions the phrase 'easy to understand'. Such practices 
were associated with the emergence of silent reading—a new model of textuality 
at the time—all over Tamil lands.” Clearly, Navalar was very concerned with the 
denotational aspects of text, reference and predication. He was concerned, in other 
words, to see that masses of people actually understand what they were reading. 

This, it seems, is the genius of his prose, and probably, too, of his Christian 
sermon-like oratory: the ablity to combine aspects of written and spoken forms of 
Tamil into a new kind of oral performance in the Saivite context that would be 
‘mellifluous’ like the prosody of the sacred texts, and as ‘easily understood’ as 
the Tamil of everyday interaction (insofar as ‘everyday’ discursive interaction 
is nctually easily understood). That Navalar believed that Saivaite discursive 
interaction should be easily understood as referential and predicational text— 
as opposed to some other form of the aural experience of sacred verse—is sug- 
gested in his prescription written in a famous and highly influential ‘manifesto’ 
(Vikkiyapanam) of 1860 that the ‘readers’ (othuvar) to be appointed to recite the 
sacred works in Siva Temples throughout Tamil lands ‘recite in a clear fashion’ 
(cuttangamaka othavum).™ That he should make a point of prescribing proper 
enunciation indicates that piracungam was probably not, at the time, recited in a 
clear fashion. And, I think, denotational clarity wasn’t even the point. 

When Navalar took these aesthetics of language along with the model of the 
Protestant sermon outside the church and into new arenas, he recreated the arenas 


7 Meenakshisundaram, ‘Ceylon Tamil Poets’, as quoted in V. Muttukumaraswamy, Sri La Sri 
Arumuga Navalar, pp. 28-29 

Y Venkatechalapathy, ‘Reading Practices and Modes of Reading in Colonial Tami! Nadu’. 

¥ Kailasapillal, Arumuga Navalar Cartttiram, p 49. 
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themselves as something brand new. An index of this transformation is the word 
piracangam itself. Navalar’s grandnephew, an accomplished Tamil scholar in his 
own right, T. Kailasapillai, made the following observation in 1916: 


piracangam is a Sanskrit term. We have yet to devise its Tamil equivalent. 
Even in Tamil texts it is used in many different senses. Of these, the sense of 
one man (oruvar) skillfully speaking on a topic only appears in (Navalar's) 
time. In times before, there were many excellent vidhvans who wrote textual 
commentaries; but I have not heard that they rose up in their assemblies, took 
up each topic one by one and taught the people. It must have been by (Navalar) 
himself that puracangam gained this meaning 1n Tamil.” 


That a scholar of Kailasapillai's experience could not think of a single instance 
in all of Tamil literature wherein an individual stands up to address an audience 
is not surprising: ın 2,000 years of continuous literary production in Tamil no 
single high-status rhetor addressed a multitude until 1891 and the publication of 
a play, Manonmaniyam.™ Solitary rhetors did not address multitudes; 1t was the 
multitudes (of poets, usually) who address apical figures (such as gods or kings). 
Where gods or kings (or other high-status beings) do speak in the Tamil record 
they do so in dialogic, not monologic, modalities. When Navalar delivered a 
sermon, a monologic form of discursive interaction, as an element of Saivite temple 
piracangam, he instantiated a semeiosocial revolution that utterly transformed 
the representation of status in discursive interaction and the possible inhabitable 
roles higher-status persons in Tamil can embody. 


The Materiality of Oratory and the Objectification of Salvism 


The year following his first sermons and his break from Percival found Arumugam 
again in the Tamil soil of the Indian mainland. The highlight of the trip, and 
another turning point in his life, was an event at a Saivite centre of higher learning 
(an adhinam or math) in Tanjore District. It was here that Arumuga Pillai became 
Arumuga Navalar. One of his hagiographies describes what happened: 


While in India, Navalar visited several sacred shrines and delivered reli- 
gious lectures everywhere. When he was at Kumbakonam, the head of the 
Thiruvavaduturai Adhinam invited him to his Math for the purpose of honouring 
him. The head of this Math had all along been regarded as the spiritual head of 
the Saiva world. He received Navalar with great regard and love. At his request 
Navalar delivered a lecture, and the head of the Math, in order to honour him, 
or rather to honour it, gave him the title of Navalar. He stayed there a few days 


B Ibid., p. 25. 
*'Tho Paramasivan, personal communication. For a longer discussion of the history of oratory 
in Tamil literature, see Bate, Metaitramul 
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spending his time in reading rare Agamic works, not available anywhere else. 
Though he accepted the title, he would not accept anything tangible.” 


The title Navalar—7/a: tongue + valam: skill—is now almost universally translated 
as ‘orator’, but it had previously been given to poets and to those who recited the 
texts of the Saivite canon in piracangam. However, when it was given to 
Arumugam in 1848, the award was based on an entirely new aesthetic of an entirely 
new practice, that is, the ‘lecture’ or ‘sermon’. From that moment on, Navalar 
was a sensation, a man using a model of discursive interaction that had therefore 
been associated exclusively with Protestants—the very people who were at that 
moment waging a spirited attack against Saivism and all other forms of what we 
now call Hinduism. Among his admirers were wealthy men who backed Navalar 
financially and made it possible for him to begin a whole series of new activities 
on behalf of Saivism, including the establishment of his school and the purchase 
of printing presses in Ceylon and Madras. A skillful tongue, indeed. The next few 
decades in Madras are called the *Navalar' or 'Jaffna Period' for the revolution in 
communicative practices he inaugurated and later institutionalised. 

Those communicative practices were, in essence, Christian, or more precisely, 
Protestant. The Christianity that faced Navalar as a hegemonic Other in the middle 
of the nineteenth century was instantiated in Jaffna as a set of discursive practices 
which were defined by explicitly metapragmatic stipulation of some distinct sphere 
of knowledge and action that we today understand as 'religion': such things as 
catachism, the theological training of Methodists, Anglicans and the Congregation- 
alists 1n terms of certain discursive procedures, homiletic, the ‘circuit rider’, and 
of course the Sunday Sermon. The Saivism of the time, on the other hand, involved 
various experiences and emotional states that were also produced in real-time 
discursive interaction. However, there was no institutionalised realm of the meta- 
pragmatic stipulation of that action, no sets of procedures ideologically 1temised, 
rationalised, and made available for objective take-up and distribution among 
those who might be called ‘Saivites’. In the Saivism of the day, being and feeling 
were privileged over knowing, the aesthetic over the ideological, firstness, in 
Pericean terms, over thirdness, mood over mind. 

Arumugam's sermons, and his related liturgical rationalisation, began a process 
in which Saivism became a 'religion' per se, a mode of institutionally regulated/ 
regularised action that could be stipulated in a set of discursive practices that 
involved, themselves, the institutionalised stipulation of their own production. 
(first, wash yourself, second, rub ashes, thrid, wear garlands of Rutteratsham, fourth 
head must be bare, fifth, proper prostration, etc., etc.). 

The semeiosic stipulation of a set of beliefs and practices as a discrete realm of 
action is precisely what distinguishes a 'religion' from the vast range of practices 
and ideas people have had regarding deities, spirits, the afterlife, cosmogeny, etc. 


7 Cited as ‘Mr. S Suvapadadundaram in his brochure entitled "Arumuga Navalar"', in 
Muttukumaraswamy, Sri La Sri Arumuga Navalar, p 49. 
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As Emile Durkheim so famously put it, a ‘religion’ is a system of beliefs and 
practices relative to the sacred that unite all adherents into a church™-——a church, 
note, that can be distinguished from any other church. We should, however, point 
out that not all such ideas and practices relative to the sacred were, in fact, ‘reli- 
gions’ in the way we currently understand that term (as 1t is used, for instance, in 
departments of Religious Studies). Prior to the missionisation of Jaffna by 
Protestants (and, perhaps, Catholics), it is unlikely that most of the people who 
worshipped the various deities associated with Siva called themselves ‘Saivites’. 
They certainly did not call themselves ‘Hindus’, as they do today. But if one were 
to ask any worshipper if he ‘believed’ that the image he worshipped in the temple 
was God, he most likely would have found the question non-sensical. From his 
point of view, the umage was 1n fact God (or a/the God), whether he believed it so 
or not The existence of the deity—and one's identity as a worshipper of it—was 
irrelevant to any theory of its existence. 

This, of course, is not the case in Christianity which, as Daniel discusses, is the 
first true religion insofar as it demands of its practitioners the total acceptance of 
what amounts to a theory of God.” One cannot be a Christien in the Protestant 
sense of the term without professing a belief that Jesus was the Son of God/Man, 
that he died on the cross, that he rose up on the third day, etc. While Islam is most 
certainly a 'religion' in this respect, most of the beliefs and practices relative to 
the sacred in most of South Asia were most certainly not. What made such things 
as Buddhism and Saivism 'religions' in the way we understand them today was 
grounded in elite responses to the colonial project of Christianisation and the 
transformation of older practices (such as piracangam and dharmadesana) into 
ones that were modelled explicitly upon Christian ones. 

As discussed at the outset of this article, such an observation regarding the 
relative ‘newness’ of the Hindu and Buddhist ‘religions’ is nothing new. But what 
I hope to have emphasised here is that the modality of transformation from some 
pre-religious phenomenology of the sacred to an expressly religious one is commu- 
nicative and metacommmunicative. Arumuga Navalar's activities in the ‘reform- 
ing' of Saivism were almost entirely in the transformation of communicative 
practices and their primary institutions. In today's Jaffna we can speak of Saivism 
as a discrete phenomenological realm of action and belief that is defined precisely 
a8 Arumuga Navalar defined it in his educational institutions, in the regularisation 
of the Tamil language to facilitate printing, and in sermonising that would be 'easily 
understood' and *mellifluous to the ears'. The transformation and objectification 
of Saivism as a religion was undertaken precisely upon the basis of a Protestant 
theory of signs and their take-up in material institutional practice. 

It is this ideological and aesthetic objectification of discrete realms and 
phenomenological entities 1n communicative practice that has been the object of 
this article. However, it also represents the beginning of a longer inquiry into the 


75 Durkheim, The Elementary Forms, p 44 
X Daniel, ‘The Arrogation of Being’, p 36 
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transformation of far wider realms of socio-cultural and political-economic pro- 
duction. When Navalar inaugurated his communicative revolution that transformed 
Saivism into a religion, he also took the first step in the production of the material 
form of discursive interaction that would come to define the ‘public’ spaces of 
Tamil lands, from the first public speeches in Tamil associated with the freedom 
struggle in Tamilnadu, beginning sometime around 1904. And the full impact of 
Navalar’s revolution can be appreciated in the consideration that by the second 
decade of the twentieth century, some 70 years after he first offered a sermon ex- 
tolling the compassionate nature of God 1n a Siva temple near Jaffna, the Tamil 
lands of India and Ceylon had become an empire of orators, lands in which anyone 
who engaged in the sphere of formal political action was, by very definition, a 
navalar. 
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Can the subaltern sing? Music, language, 
and the politics of voice in early 
twentieth-century south India 
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Beginning in the late nineteenth century, ‘music’ and ‘Ilterature’ began to emerge as two 
separate fields in south India, allowing a new kind of relationship between music and lan- 
guage to be imagined: one of analogy, rather than direct connection, contiguity, or co-mingling. 
This culminated in the twentleth-century canontsatlon of Tamil literature and Karnatic 
classical music as categories mutually opposed in their orientation to the ‘mother tongue’. 
Such shifts enabled the emergence, in the 1930s and 1940s, of new discourses on music and 
language in the context of the Tamil Ical [music] movement. 


[The Tamil Music Movement] gives sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
a voice to the mute, a wake-up call to those who are sleeping. 
Editorial in The Liberator, 1943! 


In 1944, during the first Tamil Music Conference held at Saint Mary's Hall in the 
George Town area of Madras, ons speech in particular roused the audience to 
cheers. R.K. Shanmugham Chettiar recalled that during a visit to America, he had 
been explaining the Tamil Music Movement to an American friend. The friend 
was flabbergasted that such a movement was even necessary. Wasn’t it a given 
fact that people needed to have music with words in their own mother tongue 
[taay bashai]? . 


I did research to find out whether there was any other place, other than this 
Tamil Nadu, where the music was in a language other than the mother tongue 
of the people. There was no other place.... As far as I know, even in other 


! [n Tamil ical mahanadu cennal nikazhccl maalar, p 96. 
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Indian states the mother tongues are not in such danger. If you want to know 
what the state of Tamil is, listen: In order to get a job, you need to study English. 
If you want to get married, you have to do it in Sanskrit. If you are going to 
make a name as a patriot, you must use Hindi. If you learn music, it is all Telugu. 
And if you are just talking ordinarily, you use a strange manipravalam: ‘Netru 
ungalai meet pannumpothu oru matter colluvatarku complete-a marantu 
poyvitten saar’. This is the place we have reserved for Tamil! 


Shanmugham Chettiar ended with an emphatic statement that emphasised the 
naturalness of wanting music with words in Tamil: ‘I don't care if the tradition of 
Tamil music has been around for the last two thousand years or not, whether it is 
special or not. I was born a Tamilian and I need Tamil music.’ 

The Tamil music movement (Tamil icai iyakkam) brought to the fore the 1ssue 
of how the relationship between music and language should be defined. As the 
problem of language in music became the subject of debate in the 1930s and 
1940s, a series of new questions assumed urgency: Why, asked members of the 
Tamil music movement, was Karnatic music confined to such a small group of 
people? What was the relationship of words to music? How was a Tamil to make 
sense of the fact that although the majority of Karnatic musicians were Tamil 
vocalists singing in T&mil Nadu, the lyrics they sang—and the songs that were 
considered the heart of Karnatic classical repertoire—were almost entirely in 
Telugu? 

What I seek to show here is that the Tamil music movement was more than a 
demand that classical music repertoire include more songs in Tamil; it was part of 
a new set of discourses about the singing subject and the relationship between 
music and language. This article, then, is not simply a history of the Tamil music 
movement, but an inquiry into the kinds of discourses that made such a movement 
possible. I speculate here on the process by which ‘music’ and ‘literature’ began 
to emerge as two separate, mutually exclusive fields 1n late nineteenth-century 
south India, each with their own canons and sets of experts. This emergence paved 
the way for a new kind of relationship between music and language to be imagined: 
a relationship of analogy, rather than direct connection? As music became a dis- 
tinct field separated from literary practices, it increasingly began to be thought of 
'as a language'. Once this analogy had taken hold, colonial classifications like 
‘classical language’ and ‘mother tongue’ jncreasingly came into play in competing 


1 [bid., p. 40 

* Downing Thomas has traced the emergence of a ‘verbal paradigm’ for music—the analogy ot 
music to language, and theories of their original unity—in the writings of French Enlightenment 
thinkers such as Condillac and Rousseau. He locates in the late sixteenth century a conceptual «hift 
towards thinking of music within the domain of the rhetorical and human rather than grouping it 
with mathematical or cosmological phenomena In Enlightenment thought, music came to be related 
to national subjects by analogy to their relation to their national language or ‘mother tongue’ 
For Rousseau especially, the concept of nationality was central in connecting music to language: 
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ideas about how music should be defined and experienced, as did ideas about the 
*meaning' of music and where it was to be found. 

By the 1930s, the analogy of music to language had proven an especially useful 
way for nationalists, Indian and Tamil alike, to imagine the place of music in a 
new nation. Basic assumptions about language influenced the way music was 
conceived of in the debates that ensued between members of the Tamil music 
movement and its opponents. The quest for an authentic voice depended on the 
idea that music, like language, could have referential ‘meaning’; voices that did 
not unite music with meaning became threatening. Tamil nationalists assumed 
that the performer could possess his own voice and that a definable listening sub- 
ject could be located through the use of the ‘mother tongue’, the language with 
which people identified and that thus identified them as authentic subjects. But 
then, others argued, would such music still live up to the standards of a ‘classical’ 
art? Was music akin to a mother tongue or a universal, aesthetically motivated 
language? 

The debates surrounding the issue of language in music were essentially debates 
about what a singer should feel when singing, and what a listener should feel 
when listening. The issue of precisely what kind of language music was to be 
compared to—a ‘universal language’ or a ‘mother tongue’—was in a sense also a 
question about the singing subject's relation to his or her voice. Was the voice 
best conceived of as an aestheticised instrument or as a transparent representation 
of one’s self? The fact that these two choices were seen not only as logical or 
natural, but also as exhaustive of the possibilities for a subject’s relation to his or 
her voice, reflects a particular politics of voice. Within this politics of voice, music 
can be an expressive language or an aesthetic language, but must always be con- 
ceived of as a language; language is the central metaphor for articulating the rela- 
tionship between voice and singing or listening subject. 

What makes this politics of voice a particularly modern way of thinking about 
both music and language is its reliance on a certain way of conceiving of language, 
in which intention, meaning and truthfulness are tied together in the notion of the 
truth-telling subject.* ‘Meaning’, the key term here, relies on two parallel oppos- 
itions. One is the split between linguistic form and referential content, also con- 
ceived as the split between exterior and interior (and the notion, in both cases, 
that meaning is located in the latter). The other is the split between a speaker's 


"Every nation's mnsic draws its principal character from the language that belongs to it’ (Thomas, 
Music and the Origins of Language, p 98) By the nineteenth century, in Romantic discourse on 
music, the idea of music as a language came to be particularly associated with European art music, 
composers were said to be masters of an sesthetic ‘language’ of music The analogy between music 
and language, part of the colonial inheritance of Western ideas about music, became a central 
aspect of nationalist discourse concerning the place of music in newly independent India. 

“ On the idea of a ‘moder linguistic ideology’ grounded on the assumption of the truth telling 
subject, see Joe! Robbins, ‘God Is Nothing But Talk’, p. 905, and Webb Keane, ‘From Fetishism to 
Sincenty' 
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voice or speech and his ‘self’, where the (external) voice is assumed to be a 
reflection of the (internal) self. Such ideas are not natural or inevitable; rather, 
they are specific results of shifts in musico-linguistic practices that occurred over 
the nineteenth and carly twentieth centuries. 


Sacrificing for Mother Tamil 


We are accustomed to thinking of music and language as two separate entities or 
‘systems’, whose main possibility for connection is through a one-way analogy: 
music, we say, 1s ‘a language’ or is ‘like language’. In nineteenth-century south 
India, however, ‘music’ and ‘language’ did not necessarily exist as mutually dis- 
crete categories available for this particular metaphoric relationship. Instead, what 
did exist were a multitude of genres—poems, plays, epics—and practices for per- 
forming them musically or with musical accompaniment. The inseparability of 
music and language is suggested by the term muttamil (literally, ‘triple Tamil’), 
used in Tamil literature from the Sangam era (second century Bc) to the present to 
refer to the interlinked arts of iyal (word), icai (sound or musical rendering) and 
natakam (mimetic rendering, dance, or drama). It is a ‘conception of and approach 
to language in its dynamism and functional entirety, ... language (in this case, the 
Tamil language) is not "just" speech, not only spoken/written word, but also, sim- 
ultaneously, song, music, word combined with musical sound, sung word, and 
again simultaneously, word enacted ın performance’ ^ 

U.V. Swaminathayyar's Sangita Mummanikal (Three gems of music), biograph- 
ical sketches of three music vidwans, serialised in the 1920s and published as a 
book in 1936, offers some insight into a series of shifts that were occurring in the 
late nineteenth century. The book is based on Swaminathayyar’s childhood recol- 
lections of time spent in Tamil cultural centres such as Tiruvavaturai, Tiruvanamalai, 
Ramanathapuram and Udayarpalayam, where he had the chance to mix with 
sangita vidwans and their patrons, as well as on his direct connection to many 
musicians through his father and grandfather. His reason for publishing the book, 
Swaminathayyar writes in his foreword, is that 'Friends tell me that 1n Tamil 
Nadu, no one sings in Tamil anymore’. ‘At that time’, presumably in the 1870s 
and 1880s, there was great respect for the sahityas of Ganam Krishnayyar and 
Gopalakrishna Bharatiyar, which were in Tamil; after that, it became popular—a 


* Zvelebil, Companion Studies, p. 142; emphasis in orginal Saskia Kersenboom has written 
that the concept of mutramil requires a notion of verbal art as performance, and thus a sense of all 
knowledge as embodied and applied. This notion is, Kersenboom argues, fundamentally different 
from the ides of the ‘text’, as existing seperate from its performance or reading that underlies the 
Western institution of ‘literature’. The contrast emerges most clearly in a consideration of olat 
(literally, ‘leat’), the palm-leat manuscripts which contained much of what is today regarded as 
Tamil ‘literature’. Olai, Kersenboom argues, are not literature in the sense of manuscripts to be 
read and studied for their content, but rather mnemonic devices to aid a person who has already 
memorised and embodied the text, or objects to be worshipped in themselves (Kersenboom, Word, 
Sound, Image, p 14). Olai are not complete ‘texts’ in themselves, but only become complete when 
their contents are embodied or applied in performance 
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matter of pride even—for Tamil-speaking musicians to sing in Telugu. What, 
then, happened to ‘music’ and ‘Tamil’ between the 1870s and the time Swaminathayyar 
was writing? 

Swamunathayyar’s biographical sketches include numerous descriptions of 
‘vidwans adept in both music and Tamil’. For the nineteenth-century musicians 
he was describing, in keeping with the ideal of muttamil, it was not only possible, 
but necessary to combine virtuosity in music and language. The title ‘vidwan’ 
(literally, ‘the one who knows’) was used for poets, musicians and scholars alike; 
what united them was their prowess in verbal-musical performance.” However, 
the fact that Swaminathayyar consistently referred to ‘music and Tamil’ points to 
a shift that had occurred by the time he was writing in 1936; ‘music’ and ‘Tamil’ 
(specifically, Tamil literature) were coming to be recognised, and canonised as 
two distinct fields with their own experts, a process that had been going on since 
the late nineteenth century. Swaminathayyar, best known as the editor and publisher 
of many of the Tamil literary works now considered ‘classics’, was a key figure in 
this canonisation process. Indeed, he made his career by rediscovering and publish- 
ing palm-leaf manuscripts, thereby admitting those works to the canon of Tamil 
‘literature’ .* 

Along with the institution of Tamil ‘literature’ came an increased specialisation 
of roles. Whereas poetic and musical composition were often combined in the 
creation of dramatic and poetic works, the combination of composer of kirtanas 
and erudite poet was becoming increasingly unusual in the nineteenth century.’ 
In his autobiography, Swaminathayyar reports the contempt of his teacher, the 
noted Tamil scholar Meenakshisundaram Pillai, for poets who composed musical 
works; music was thought to be a distraction from the more important aspects of 
grammar, poetics and mastery of traditional commentaries. Swaminathayyar 
himself recalls having to make a choice between music and Tamil in his youth. 
He describes his meeting as a young boy with the composer Gopalakrishna 
Bharatiyar, noted for his musical compositions in Tamil, in 1871, when his father 
had brought him to Mayuram to study Tamil with Meenakshisundaram Pillai. 
Bharatiyar asks Swaminathayyar's father, who was himself trained under the Tamil 
composer Ganam Krishnayyar, why the boy is not studying music, and agrees to 
teach him as long as he is in Mayuram. Unbeknownst to his Tamil master, 
Swaminathayyar happily takes up lessons in music, seeing Bharatryar in the 
morning and Meenakshisundaram Pillai in the evening. All goes well until one 


* Swaminathayyar, Sangita Mummanikal, pp. 2-3. 

?Zvelebil writes that ‘the notion of scholar and artist—particularly verbal artist—is traditionally 
not separated. thus, often, vidvan 1s he who studies music, composes music, and performs music' 
(Zvelebll, Companion Studies, p. 131, n 8). Swaminathayyar's teacher was ‘Mahavidwan’ (the 
prefix Maha- means 'great") Mcenakshisundaram Pilla, who was noted for his scholarship and 
declamation in Tamil. 

* This process of rediscovery of ancient Tamil literature, which took place between about 1850 
and 1925, ls described in ibid., pp 144—222. 

* Peterson, ‘Between Print and Performance’ 
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day the two happen to meet, and Meenakshisundaram Pillai boasts about his pupil 
to Bharatiyar: ‘A very talented young boy is learning with me; he sings poems 
with music—it is sweet to the ears. If you heard it you would have satisfaction’. 
Bharatiyar replies: ‘I know that boy and his father. He has been coming to me every 
day for music training. He said he had come here to study with you’. On hearing 
this, Meenakshisundaram Pillai leaves and goes immediately to Swaminathayyar’s 
house, where he confronts the boy: ‘If you spend all this training and effort on 
music, you will not gain wisdom from the Tamil literature and grammatical 
treatises. That music will be a barrier to the careful study and reading of the texts’. 
The next day, Swaminathayyar writes, he stopped going for his music lessons. ‘It 
was true that, as Bharatiyar had said, Meenakshisundaram Pillai was an “enemy 
of music". But I didn’t resent him at all for that. Even though I had developed an 
affection for music naturally at a young age, my most important subject was Tamil, 
so naturally I made the sacrifice. If I hadn't, the opportunity to ... do sacred service 
to Mother Tamil would have been lost' .'? 

What is striking here 1s the ‘naturalness’ of this sacrifice for Swaminathayyar, 
it indicates the degree to which Karnatic music and Tamil literature had become 
separate and mutually exclusive fields. The rediscovery and printing of ancient 
Tamil ‘literature’, and thus the proof of Tamil’s status as a ‘classical’ language, 
depended on divorcing ‘texts’ from performance, while the classicisation of 
Karnatic music depended on divorcing the lyrics from ‘the music itself’ and elevat- 
ing the Jatter’s importance. ‘Classical music’ was redefined as that in which language 
was secondary to music, indeed, as that which was distanced from the mother 
tongue and required special knowledge. 

This redefinition was part and parcel of the way caste communities came to be 
differentiated through their relation to the Tamil language in the twentieth century. 
In the twentieth century, Tamil Brahmins were progressively distanced, and dis- 
tanced themselves, from the Tamil language; many of those Brahmins who did 
continue to profess their love for and devotion to Tamil in the 1930s and 1940s 
were accused, in Dravidianist discourse, of secretly wanting to Sanskritise it." 
Swaminathayyar himself was one of the last of a group of Tamil Brahmins who 
became scholars of Tamil. In the wake of the Dravidian Renaissance and the 
Non-Brahmin movement, many Tamil Brahmins came to identify themselves as 
belonging to a separate ‘race’ from other Tamils studying Sanskrit or English, but 
rarely learning to read or write Tamil." For the Brahmin community, which saw 
itself as the primary guardian of south India’s classical music, the mother tongue 
was devalued instead of glorified. 


9 Swaminathayyar, Sangita Mummanikal, pp. 136-41. 

\ On the treatment of Brahmin devotees of Tamil by the popular press in the first half of the 
twentieth century, see Ramaswamy, Passions of the Tongue, pp 194—204. 

2 This tendency is undoubtedly influenced by the theories of Aryan/Dravidian racial difference 
that have become prevalent in the discourse on what divides Brahmins from non-Brahmins in 
. south India There us a widespread belief, held by Brahmins and non-Brahmins alike, that Brahmins 
are not ‘original Dravidians', but relative newcomer from north India. Indeed, several Brahmins 
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Thus, the canonisation of both Tamil literature and Karnatic music were deeply 
intertwined with the way the category of language was becoming differentiated 
and given new meaning in early twentieth-century India. Ideas of music as a 
means of communication, and the obsession, which would come to a head in the 
1940s, with the meaning of music and how it was to be enjoyed and understood, 
operated by treating music analogically with language. Yet the analogy did not— 
or could not—stop at the undifferentiated category of ‘language’. By the 1930s a 
complicated hierarchy of languages had developed in India which rendered any 
unitary notion of language too simple. Bernard Cohn has argued that the British 
production of translations, grammars, dictionaries and treatises concerning Indian 
languages (as well as the publishing of palm-leaf manuscripts as literary ‘texts’) 
was part of a project of ‘converting Indian forms of knowledge into European 
objects’; 1t produced a ‘discourse of differentiations which came to mark the social 
and political map of nineteenth-century India’. These differentiations were the 
basis of a hierarchy that included both so-called ‘classical’ languages and ‘vulgar’ 
or ‘vernacular’ ones, as well as the concept of ‘mother tongues’. While Sanskrit 
was considered a ‘classical’ language, Tamil was, like other spoken languages, 
considered ‘vernacular’. Tamil nationalists protested the inferior status given to 
Tamil, arguing that the unbroken continuity of Tamil from ancient times to the 
present made it a classical language.’ The figure of Mother Tamil emerged to 
encompass pride in Tamil as both classical language and mother tongue. 

The ‘naturalness’ of Swaminathayyar’s sacrifice was thus made possible not 
only by the construction of Karnatic classical music and Tamil literature as separate 
and mutually exclusive fields, but also by the emergence and naturalisation of the 
category of ‘mother tongue’ in the colonial period. The concept of the ‘mother 
tongue’, far from reflecting a natural or necessary relation between a subject or 
community and ‘their’ language, has a particular history. Indeed, it was colonial 
discourse about Indian languages that made the concept of the ‘mother tongue’ 
available as a marker of identity in twentieth-century India. In tracing the emer- 
gence of this category 1n Telugu-speaking south India, Lisa Mitchell has argued 
that its naturalisation required a new understanding of both language itself and a 


told me in 1998 that although they were born in Tamil Nadu, thelr mother tongue was Sanskrit 
Thomas Trautmann's The Aryans and British India provides an account of the rise of these racial - 
theories. 

D Cohn, ‘The Command of Language’, pp. 283-84. 

" Arooran, Tamil Renaissance and Drcvidian Nationalism, p 109. Stuart Blackburn argues that 
the European colonial impact on ‘Literature’ in south India was ‘filtered through a pre-existing .. 
debate about the origins of Tamil and its position vis-à-vis Sanskrit’ (Blackburn, ‘Corruption and 
Redemption’, p. 478). 

5 Velcheru Narayana Rao has argued, for instance, that the concept of ‘mother tongue’, denoted 
in Telugu by the term matrabhasha, is absent from south Indian discourses on language prior to the 
last part of the nineteenth century, and that the term itself is a loan translation from English 
(Narayana Rao, 'Coconut and Honey’, p. 25) See also Pollock, ‘Cosmopolitan and Vernacular in 
History’, pp. 612-13 in this regard. 
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subject’s relation to language: in effect, a ‘different sense of selfhood’.'* Before 
the nineteenth century, as Mitchell and others suggest, discourses on and practices 
of language depended on a multilingual sensibility in which the ability to move 
fluidly between languages and registers was prized; court poets would not have 
‘devoted’ themselves to a single language." Swaminathayyar, by contrast, was 
by his own admission profoundly uninterested in other languages, especially 
Telugu and Sanskrit. Consider this passage from his autobiography: 


Father worried himself constantly about my education. He had set his heart on 
making me too a musician. All musicians of the day were well acquainted with 
Telugu. They used to sing compositions in all three languages—Tamil, Telugu, 
and Sanskrit. Father felt that a knowledge of Telugu would be helpful to a stu- 
dent of music .... I had, I should admit, a bias towards music and Tamil—none 
at all towards Telugu .... Music and Tamil gave me joy. I didn’t find such joy in 
Telugu. Even at the outset, I realized that Telugu and I were poles apart. The 
dislike was natural, not deliberate.!* 


Swaminathayyar is at pains to say that his dislike of Telugu is 'natural'; the 
implication is that his love of Tamil, and his willingness to cease his study of 
music and other languages to concentrate on Tamil, is just as natural. While such 
single-minded devotion to a language, rather than to language in a more general, 
less differentiated sense, would hardly have allowed Swaminathayyar to become 
a scholar (much less‘a vidwan) at the beginning of the nineteenth century, it made 
hum an ideal scholar at the end of the nineteenth century. 

The idea of having a single language with which one identifies depends on the 
notion of language as an object, as 'something to be loved, admired, protected, 
and patronized, and something which one can have affection for and pride in’.” 


!* Mitchell, From Medium to Marker, p 39 : 

" Mitchell points out this distinction, suggesting that en earlier ‘pleasure taken in language— 
sometimes referred to as "rasa" (emotion, sentiment; aesthetic taste or pleasure, literary or artistic 
beauty)—should not be confused with an attachment to language’ (ibid, p 35). For a detailed 
discussion of these kinds of premodern poetic practices, see Narayana Rao and Shulman, A Poem 
at the Right Moment 

" Swaminathayyar, En Caritnram, pp. 27-28. 

'§ Mitchell, From Medium to Marker, pp. 37-38. Mitchell argues that once language comes to 
be imagined, objectified and personified in this way, it also causes a ‘new torm of alienation of self 
from language ... accompanied by a new fear—the fear of loss In the face of English education, 
and the presence of other “languages”—Tamil, Hindi, Marathi—now similarly objectified and 
separated from Telugu, it has become possible to imagine losing the language one now thinks ot as 
"one's own". Yet at the same time, it is precisely this alienation of language from self which makes 
it possible to imagine that a particular language (like Telugu)—as opposed to language in the 
broader unditferentiated sense—is an inalienable part of oneself. Indeed the emergence of an affective , 
relauonship to a particular language can be seen as a way of counteracting the alienation of sell 
from language, by reattaching to oneself, not unditferentlated language use, but an exteinalized 
1dea of a single “language”, something not possible without this alienation”’. 
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Just as it motivated Swaminathayyar's sacrifice, the threatened figure of Tamilttay 
was used by politicians and university professors to gain popular support for anti- 
Hindi protests in the 1930s, and for causes such as the Tamil music movement. 
On the role of the metaphor ‘mother tongue’ in shaping Tamil identity and rallying 
people around the cause of 'saving' the Tamil language, Sumathi Ramaswamy 
writes: 


It familiarized and familialized the relationship between the Tamilians and their 
community by couching it in the comfortable everyday terms of the home and 
family. The metaphor also naturalized this relationship by constituting a sense 
of primordial and selfless devotion that the Tamilians as children naturally 
owed to their language as mother. It dehistoricized the bonds between the lan- 
guage and the people by presenting them as timeless, essential, and beyond the 
vagaries of history. Above all, it depoliticized the relationship by enabling the 
abstraction of the community from politics and by resignifying that community 
as a family whose members were united as harmonious siblings:? 


The representation of the Tamil language as Mother Tamil, Ramaswamy states, 
came about ‘in a late colonial situation in which motherhood came to be privileged, 
not only as the sine qua non of women's identity, but also as the foundational site 
on which pure and true subjectivities and communities could be imagined and 
reproduced' .?! The mother tongue created bonds between subjects and between a 
subject and his or her language, bonds which were seen to be pure and true because 
they were cast as being as natural as a child's bond to its mother. As far as those in 
the Tamil music movement were concerned, if music could operate on analogy 
with and in the mother tongue, it could create a pure and true communuty of sing- 
ers and listeners. 


The Tamil Music Movement 


The Tamil music movement was an outgrowth of changing patronage and political 
structures in south India in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. Madras 
city, as the centre of colonial admunistration, grew as the status of princely states 
and temple cities diminished 1 the late nineteenth century. Chettiars, traditionally 
a mercantile caste, had become a powerful economic presence in Madras through 
their interactions with the East India Company since the 1700s. In the later 
nineteenth century, the colonial government actively recruited Brahmins to fill 


* Ramaswamy, ‘Engendering Language’, p 719. Ramaswamy’s Passions of the Tongue and 
Nambi Arooran’s Tamil Renaissance and Dravidian Nationalism provide detailed accounts of the 
Tamil revival Arooran’s book 1s more historical in nature, focusing on the revival of Tamil language 
and literatuie, the Self-Respect movement, the anti-Hindi agitations, and the demand tor a separate 
Tami! state in the early 1940s. Ramaswamy analyses the discourse of Tamil devotion using writings 
trom all branches of the Tamil revival. 

?! Ramaswamy, Passions of the Tongue, p 125. 
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civil service posts, training them as a kind of native elite. By the last decades of 
the 1800s, Brahmins were beginning to vie with Chettiars for political and social 
influence within the city. For the Brahmins, who had migrated to Madras from all 
over south India, Karnatic music provided a powerful means of uniting and em- 
powering themselves as a community. Chettiars, meanwhile, were eager to use 
their wealth to mark out a cultural space for themselves as patrons of the arts. 

By the early twentieth century, musical organisations called sabhas, which 
arranged concerts that catered to the newly developing middle class, were the 
main source of patronage for musicians. Sabha owners, mostly Brahmin, exercised 
a great deal of control over the music; they chose which musicians to invite and 
. jn effect the kind of repertoire which would be sung on stage. In general, this 
entailed two kinds of changes. One was a shift from the pallavi-singing that had 
dominated performances in royal courts, in which a musician elaborates a single 
hne of sung text, or pallavi, by improvising on it in various ways, to a greater em- 
phasis on kirtanas, which are much more elaborate compositions that leave less 
room or time for improvisation. The other shift was in the nature of the compos- 
itions themselves; there was a general narrowing of the acceptable concert reper- 
toire to kirtanas by a group of three composers, who composed primarily in Telugu 
and Sanskrit. As musical standard-setting came to be increasingly dominated by 
Brahmins, Telugu and Sanskrit repertoire came to be valued, and Karnatic music 
was disconnected from Tamil either as a literary language or as a mother tongue.” 

In a more immediate sense, the Tamil music movement took place in the wake 
of the anti-Hindi agitations and the formation of the Non-Brahmin movement.” 
The Self-Respect movement was begun in 1927 to protest the oppressions of the 
caste system and the dominance of Brahmins in fields such as law, journalism, 
medicine, government and music. Its founder, E.V. Ramaswamy, had broken off 
from the Congress Party in 1927 and later joined the Justice Party, which ran on 
a platform that advocated rationalism, as opposed to religion, and mobilised fol- 
lowers on the basis of a ‘Dravidian’ identity that was specifically Tamil. In 1930, 
at the second Self-Respect conference in Erode, E.V.R. made a point of recognising 
the contribution of non-Brahmin musicians to Karnatic music, to compensate for 
the way they were being edged out of the music scene 1n Madras. In 1937, the 
Congress Party called for Hindi to become the national language of India and 
suggested compulsory Hindi education, sparking violent protests 1n Tamil-speaking 
areas, where such a proposal was seen as another example of 'Aryan' domination 
of 'Dravidians'. 

Talk of Tamil songs as part of the Karnatic music tradition was sporadic until 
the late 1930s.™ In 1929, the philanthropist Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar founded 


2 For more on the canonisation of Telugu and Sanskrit repertoire, sec Weidman, Questions 
of Voice 

d Arooran's Tamil Renaissance and Dravidlan Nationalism places the Tamil music movement 
in the larger context of Tamil revival. [t is also the only work in English on the Tamil music 
movement. 

? Ibid , p. 254. 
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the Raja Annamalai Music College at Chidambaram, which was affiliated to 
Annamalai University in 1932. Although it was later to become the bastion of the 
Tamil music movement, in the early 1930s its purpose was simply to develop the 
musical talent of south India.” Tt was not until the 1940s that the demand for Tamil 
songs began to be justified by the claim that it was necessary to hear songs in one's 
mother tongue. Raja Sir Annamalai, at the convocation of Annamalai University 
in 1940, announced a gift of Rs 10,000, to be given as prizes to those who composed 
new songs-with Tamil lyrics. The first conference for the development of Tamil 
Icai was held at that university in August 1941. Hardly a month later another 
conference was held under the auspices of E.V. Ramaswamy in Tiruchirappalli, 
and barely two weeks after that, a group of musicians in Madras came forward to 
sign a statement avowing their support for the movement. 

In 1941 Raja Sir Annamalai made another donation, this time of Rs 15,000, to 
be given as prizes to those who sang and composed Tamil songs. Many professional 
musicians, such as Papanasam Sivan, Dhandapani Desikar and Mariappa Swamy, 
participated in these competitions. The winning songs were collected and pub- 
lished, with notation, by the university, for dissemination throughout Tamil Nadu. 
In order to create public awareness about the cause of Tamil music, a series of 
conferences were held between 1941 and 1945 in Devakottai, Madurai, Pudukkottai, 
Kumbakonam, Valampuri and Ayampettai. The Tamil Icai Sangam was established 
in Madras in 1943, as a parent to other Tamil Icai Sangams founded in 1944 in 
Vellore, Erode, Tirunelveli, Kanchipuram and Coimbatore.” 

In December 1943 the first Tamil Icai Conference was held in Madras, at the 
same time as the Music Academy annual conference. During the conference several 
resolutions were passed to insure that Tamil songs would be in a majority in radio 
broadcasts, concerts and university curriculums, as Tamils were the majority in 
Tamil Nadu. Accordingly, it was resolved that in the Madras radio station, 40 per 
cent of broadcasted songs had to be in Tamil, 40 per cent in Telugu, and the re- 
maining 20 in other languages like Kannada or Sanskrit. However, in Tiruchirappalli, 
which was more solidly Tamil, 80 per cent of the songs broadcasted had to be in 
Tamil, and only the remaining 20 per cent could be reserved for songs in Telugu 
and other languages. In addition, the conference resolved that in concerts the 
songs sung at the beginning and the end, so often in Telugu, Sanskrit or Hindustani, 
had to be in Tamil. Music sabhas were called on to enforce this resolution. Members 
of the conference also asked that the Madras University music department syllabus 
reserve a solid 40 per cent of the required repertoire for Tamil songs.” It is not 
clear if these resolutions were ever followed. For its own part, the Madras Tamil 
Icai Sangam resolved to be a bastion of Tamil music in a city where the music 


? Ibid., p 255. 

? Ramanathan Chettiar, ‘The History of the Tamil Isai Sangam’, pp. 4—6. 
7 Ibid., pp. 7-11. 

2 Tamil ical makanadu cennal nikazheci maalar, p. 61. 
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scene was dominated by Telugus and Tamil Brahmins. In 1948, after Raja Sir 
Annamalai's death, Dr R.K. Shanmugham Chettiar was elected president. It was 
under his leadership that a hall, the Raja Annamalai Manram, was built in 1950 in 
the Esplanade area of George Town in Madras.? That building, at a meaningful 
remove from the Madras Music Academy in Mylapore, continues to house the 
annual Tamil Icai Sangam conference and the Tamil Icaı Sangam College of Music. 


Iron Ears 


Music is well said to be the speech of angels; in fact, nothing among the utterances 
allowed to man is felt to be so divine .... Serious nations ... have prized song 
and music as the highest .... [But] what a road men have travelled! The waste 
that is made in music 1s probably among the saddest of all our squanderings of 
"God's gifts. Music has, for a long time past, been avowedly mad, drvorced from 
sense and the reality of things; and runs about now as an open Bedlamite ... 
bragging that she has nothing to do with sense and reality, but with fiction and 
delirium only.” 


T.K. Chidambaranatha Mudaliar (hereafter T.K.C.), aesthetician and man of 
letters, began his essay Sangitamum Sahityamum (Music and Lyrics, 1941) with 
a Tamil paraphrase of these words from the Scottish essayist Thomas Carlyle. 
Such words, he marvelled, sounded as if they could be from ‘somebody speaking 
about our present-day music’. How angry Carlyle would have been, T.K.C. wrote, 
if he had known of the worth of Karnatic music in former days and how it was 
being wasted in the present. He stated that whereas Western music was based on 
the ascent and descent of scales and artful combinations of notes, or ‘calculations’, 
Karnatic music was, as Westerners themselves pointed out, ‘intimately connected 
to feelings’. Western music, on account of being based on calculations, could 
only be appreciated by those who had studied it. But Karnatic music, being born 
from feeling (unarcci), was based on a natural philosophy and anyone ought to 
be able to enjoy it. However, the concept of high art didn’t accommodate such a 
natural relationship to music: pandits and vidwans made pronouncements that 
such music as could be enjoyed by everybody was of a low standard. Nowadays 
musicians sang supposedly high-class music with such closed-up, artificial voices, 
80 lacking in emotion, that the common people had come to believe that in high- 
class music there was not supposed to be any emotion, or bhavam.?! They had 


? Ramanathan Chettiar, ‘The History of the Tamil Isai Sangam', p 28. The Esplanade is an area 
traditionally unmarked by caste Mylapore is, ot course, a bastion of Brahminism Apparently 
members of the Congress party from Mylapore refused to allow the Raja Annamalai Manram to be 
built in the Mylapore area 

* Thomas Carlyle, ‘The Opera’, 1852, quoted in TK Chidambaranatha Mudaliar, ‘Sangitamum 
Sahityamum’, pp 140—41. 

?! [bid., pp 140-43 
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become so accustomed to understanding and feeling nothing when they listened 
to Karnatic music that they assumed the music was devoid of emotion. 

T.K.C. went on to address the problem of meaning in music and the precise 
role of the sahityam, or lyrics. To those who had complained that Karnatic music 
was not understandable to Tamilians because the lyrics were in Telugu, the pandits 
had answered that they should learn Telugu in order to fully enjoy the music. 
T.K.C. commented sarcastically on the absurdity of this simplistic, utilitarian view 
of language: ‘If that is so, then they need to put up a notice outside the concert 
hall saying “today there will be a three-hour concert. All the songs will be in 
Telugu. Only those who know Telugu should come. We are not responsible for 
those who do not know Telugu. If they come, we cannot refund their tickets.”’ 
Following thus logic, those who came to only one or two concerts a year would 
have to learn Telugu just for that, while those who knew only Tamil would choose 
to go to dramas instead. But why should the audience be bothered to learn Telugu, 
T.K.C. asked, when most of the singers themselves hadn't learned it? Anyway, to 
learn a language in order to speak it was one matter; singing in another language 
could hardly be learned. It was a matter of not merely understanding the language, 
but of enjoying it in all the senses of the Tamil word anubhavam (experience). 
For how could one really understand a song in Telugu by just being told the 
meaning of the words? Tamil translations of Telugu lyrics had come out aplenty 
for the benefit of Tamil musicians, but T. K.C. doubted that they would help matters. 
The problem, as he saw it, was that there was a difference between learning some- 
thing and feeling it in one's heart (itaya bhavam unarvadu). To be a poet required 
years of training in one's own language, much less in a foreign one; given this, 
how could any singer with a superficial knowledge of the meaning of the Telugu 
lyrics be expected to sing them with feeling?? 

Moreover, T.K.C. added, if any Tamilian said at this point that he enjoyed the 
song, it was a lie, a self-deception. There could be no true meaning without an 
enjoyment of sound, a subjective sense of the motivation of language. To what 
authentically Tamil ears could those Telugu words sound good, like ‘drops of 
nectar'? Any Tamilian who doubted this law of the untranslatability of language 
should try explaining a Tamil song word by word to any Telugu-speaking person, 
and see if they enjoyed it. They certainly would not, T.K.C. said, and they would 
think you crazy for expecting them to. To prove his point about the futility of 
translating songs from other languages, T.K.C. related a story about a Karnatic 
vocalist who went to Calcutta and gave a concert of all Telugu and Sanskrit songs. 
The Tamilians in the audience did not complain, but sat docilely and acted as 
though they were enjoying the concert. The Bengalis in the audience assumed 
from the Tamilians’ attitude that the songs were in Tamil, and exclaimed to the 
singer, ‘Because the songs were all in Tamil we could not enjoy/understand them. 
Could you sing some Bengali songs?' These Bengalis had real respect for their 
mother tongue, and were not afraid to ask for songs in it. Tamilians, on the other 
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hand, would be willing to say they enjoyed any song, even a Bengali one, because 
they did not have the courage to say otherwise. This ‘disease’ of self-hatred, born 
of being made to study English, to repeat words without knowing their meaning 
(artham), had ‘entered the bones’ of Tamilians more than any other Indians. 
As long as Tamilians were afraid to demand music 1n their mother tongue, they 
would be deprived of the true pleasures of music. ‘Singing and singing in Telugu, 
our bhavam, our feeling has gone. The songs do not stick in our minds; when the 
musician sings the song, the audience sits like stone statues.’™ 

For T.K.C., meaning in music was located not only in the lyrics, or words, but 
in the ways those words resonated in the ears and hearts of listeners. Thus, his 
struggle to explain the importance of hearing music with words in one’s mother 
tongue reveals a quest for pure and true singing and listening subjects, musicians 
and audiences who showed their identity as Tamilians. The spectre of audiences 
Sitting still as stone statues was particularly disturbing because it threatened to 
make a charade of classical music, a show based on such ingrained pretence that 
it took a foreigner—a Bengali—to point out that something was wrong. The Tamil 
poet and essayist Bharathiyar had struck a similar note in his essay 'Sangita 
Vishayam' (The Issue of Music), written in 1916. The Tamil people had lost their 
feeling for music (sangita gnanam) from years of hearing the same Telugu and 
Sanskrit songs over and over again. They sang them gulping and murdering the 
words, imparting no feeling to them at all. In the name of a ghost called the *vocal 
concert’, the musicians murdered the sweetness of the music by slapping out the 
tala.” ‘Go to any district, any village, Bharathiyar wrote impassionedly. "Which- 
ever vidwan comes, it will be this same story. Because Tamilians have iron ears, 
they can stand to listen to the same seven or eight songs over and over and over 
and over again. In places where people have cars of flesh they would not endure 
such a thing.” 


The Sound of the Heart 


Have you heard the voice of a newborn infant calling its mother? 
There is a special kind of music in it. 
C.N. Annadurai” 


For those who had lost their feeling for music, the way to regain it was through 
the nurturing of the mother tongue, Tamil. What could be more natural, asked 
many who associated themselves with the Tamil music movement, than the desire 
to sing end hear music in one's own mother tongue? In much of the discourse of 
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Tamil devotion in the 1930s and 1940s, music—not the high art of Karnatic ‘clas- 
sical’ music but a generalised power of music, or musicality—was repeatedly 
invoked to explain the untranslatability and special power of the mother tongue. 
Essays on the concept of the mother tongue in the 1930s and following decades 
frequently invoked music to illustrate the subject’s special relation to his or her 
mother tongue. 'Itaya Ol’ (The Sound of the Heart), an essay by T.K.C., and ‘Olic 
Celvam’ (The Treasure of Sound), written by his student the Justice S. Maharajan, 
both centre on the idea of there being a kind of music in language that makes it 
unique and untranslatable. The music of Tamil, both argued, was only audible to 
those who had Tamil as their mother tongue. 

To experience this music within language, T.K.C. suggested in his essay ‘/taya 
Oli? (1936), one should go to'any small Tamil village and walk the streets with a 
keen ear. From sunrise to sunset, on any verandah, one might listen to ‘concerts 
of talk’, the speed and nuance of which one could never find in the so-called civ- 
ilised speech of the city. In these concerts of talk, whatever was in the speaker's 
mind would come out directly in the act of speaking. One person might be speaking, 
but the bond of understanding created by their common mother tongue would 
make those listening feel that they themselves were speaking.” Music, here, was 
imagined as a vehicle of immediate and uninterrupted communication. 

These village concerts of talk stood in sharp contrast to the music concerts in 
the city, T.K.C. wrote. Although the audiences for these concerts were Tamils, 
they did not express their approval or enjoyment in Tamil as they listened. It was 
all in Hindustani: ‘Bale Bale! Besh! Savash!’ An Englishman who only knew a 
little Hindustani, a word here and there, might think that all the Telugu songs the 
singer was singing were Hindustani, and therefore the audience was speaking to 
him in Hindustani. After all, after the Telugu songs, singers would often end with 
a few Hindustani songs. Was it any wonder that a crowd of hundreds of Tamilians 
would use Hindustani rather than Tamil? It would hardly be surprising if they 
used English expressions like ‘capital!’ or ‘excellent’! An observer might mis- 
takenly conclude from this that Tamils have no feeling for music (sangita unarcci). 
But how could this be true, when even foreigners were commenting on the remark- 
able musical feeling of the Tamils? Rabindranath Tagore himself had written that 
Tamil Nadu was a land of music. Go to any village, and you would find temples 
with endowments for nadaswaram players and dance musicians. You couldn't 
find anything like it in the world. Such a tradition must have taken thousands of 
years to develop, T. K.C. speculated. During all those years, would Tamilians have 
sat like stone statues, unable to express their appreciation? No: they would bave 
at least said ‘it is very good’, or roared ‘aha! aha!’ or trilled ‘adada! adada’ l, or 
drunk it in saying it was ‘like honey, milk, or nectar’. These ancient Tamils would 
have said such things whole-heartedly.* 
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For T.K.C., then, the question of how one’s response to music should be regis- 
tered in language came to the forefront. For a musical subject, music should pro- 
voke an involuntary vocal response. The fact that Tamils had only words in other 
languages to express their feelings about music was a problem. Language that 
came naturally, for T.K.C., was ‘the sound of the heart’: a language that existed 
outside of and before translation. The real character of a language had to be felt 
precisely through what was untranslatable into any other language: its sound. 
T.K.C.’s student Justice S. Maharajan (later president of the Madras Tamil Icar 
Sangam) followed this obsession with the sound of language in his 1962 essay 
*Olic Celvam'. To an ear accustomed to the sounds of Tamil, he wrote, the sound 
of the language gives pleasure.” Like T.K.C., Maharajan suggested that to redis- 
cover this pleasure in the Tamil sound, one should listen to the speech of common 
people, especially street hawkers, whose cries rang with alliteration, onomotopoeia, 
and the melody and nuance of the Tamil language. For Maharajan, street hawkers’ 
cries illustrated what amounted to the motivation of language. In these unpreten- 
tiously poetic calls, every choice of word, every repetition, seemed necessary: 
the street hawker obeyed the rules of meaning and the conventions of sound as 1f 
they were one. ‘In this way, Tamil speech and poetry sound to our ears and minds 
as one’.” Interestingly, Maharajan used a verb whose referent was music (icai) to 
express the unity between sound and idea. Ideal music, he suggested, was the 
most free of all the arts because it did not have the problem of a split between 
sound and idea. Poetry, because of its proximity to music through sound, could 
come close to music if Tamilians recognised and enjoyed the music in the sounds 
of the language they spoke and read. Words did for speech and poetry what swaras 
did for music. In recognising this, Tamilians would sec that they were heirs to an 
abundant treasure of sound.*! 

The Tamil poet Namakkal Ramalingam Pillai, in the midst of his treatise on 
Tamil music, Jcaittamil, written in 1942, included a page-long chapter entitled 
“Mother Tongue’ (taay mozhi). ‘The mother tongue’, he wrote, ‘is the language 
the mother feeds to us. Our knowledge begins with the words she says. Afterwards 
no matter how many languages we study, we understand them only through our 
mother tongue’. The power of the mother tongue was such that it held the key to 
a person's identity If you were to take a Tamil child away from his mother before 
he could speak, and give him to a Telugu mother to raise, the child would become 
Telugu. The mother tongue, once instilled 1n a person, was irreversible; it was the 
language closest to one's subjectivity, the place where the work of translation 
ended. Music, suggested Ramalingam Pillai, occupied this special territory of the 
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mother tongue; it should not require translation, but should be immediately under- 
standable, a natural expression. However, music could only be thus with the aid 
of the mother tongue: otherwise, it was merely clever combinations of notes, 
spectacular acrobatics, meaningless sounds that stuck in the ears but did not get 
to the mind or heart. ‘However cleverly ragam, talam, and swaram are mixed 
together, they are still only sound .... The forms of that sound can produce amaze- 
ment in us. But everything that thus falls on the ear will stop at the ear. It will not 
penetrate the mind. It will not melt the soul. It will not kindle the emotions’. By 
way of analogy, Ramalingam Pillai included a lengthy description of an acrobat 
balancing on a wire, and the thrilling effect it would have on an audience. ‘But 
even a feat which requires so much practice, we will forget even before we reach 
home. That is because it is mere entertainment (vedikkai)’. Similarly, music with 
lyrics in another language, like Telugu, was ‘useless’ for Tamils.“ Many Tamil 
vidwans and audiences had the uncanny experience of singing or hearing Telugu 
lyrics so much that the sound of the lyrics was intensely familiar but the meaning 
was unknown. The natural thing for listeners and singers to do was to Tamilise 
the lyrics by singing/hearing them as the Tamil words they sounded like, completely 
changing the meaning of the song and depriving them of its bhava or feeling.“ 
The problem, as T.K.C. saw it, was that Tamils were too accepting of music in 
other languages, ignoring the imperative to hear music in their mother tongue. 
. Tamils’ feeling for art (kalai unarcci) was dwindling, so much so that Madras had 
eamed the epithet ‘Madras covered in darkness’ (irul mudiya chennai). Tamil 
musicians and composers were blindly following the example of Thyagaraja by 
composing, like him, in Telugu. This had succeeded in producing a lot of ‘fake 
Thyagarajas' who composed in Telugu and tried to imitate Thyagaraja’s style. 
It was as if a peacock had happened to dance, and all over Tamil Nadu, from 
Tirupati to Kanyakumari, a breed of turkeys had arisen. To Tamil eyes, they all 
seemed like peacocks. What would poor Thyagaraja have thought? Instead of 
blindly copying Thyagaraja, suggested T.K.C., musicians should follow his 
example as one who had composed heartfelt lyrics in his own mother tongue. 
Tamilians should use Thyagaraja’s lyrics as an inspiration to compose in Tamil, 
their own mother tongue. Instead of copying the sounds of Thyagaraja and using 
Telugu words that were meaningless to them, Tamilians should follow Thyagaraja’s 
principle. For ‘music in Tamil Nadu should be the property of Tamils. Someone 
coming from the North or a Western country could not enjoy it in the same way as 
a Tamil could. If they said they did, it would be mere preaching’. Art and music 
could not be transported and translated from place to place: ‘Just as we don’t 
understand their music, they don't understand ours. That is art. To take 1t from 
one place to another 1s futile’, concluded T.K.C.“ He used the idea that Karnatic 
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music was more intimately related to feelings than Western music not to argue 
that it therefore could be universally understood, but to impress upon his readers 
how far astray music had gone in Tamil Nadu. 

C. Rajagopalachari was considered inimical to the Tamil cause by some because 
he advocated compulsory Hindi education in the late 1930s as chief minister of 
Tamil Nadu. Interestingly, however, when it came to music, Rajaji’s respect for 
the ‘mother tongue’ was unquestionable. It was true, he said at the Tamil Icai 
Conference in Madras in 1943, that music was really composed of sounds. But 1f 
that was so, why wasn't instrumental music sufficient? If music was just sounds, 
what could explain its special power? Such power, Rajaji argued, came especially 
from vocal music; when music was joined with language, it produced a special 
kind of happiness. As soon as one beard the music, one understood the words. 
It was as if words and music were united in this seamless kind of listening, this 
immediate understanding. One needed to understand the words when somebody 
spoke, so why did some think it not necessary to understand the words when 
somebody sang? asked Rajaji. ‘Meaningless’ music might produce a vague sort 
of blissful feeling, but besides that it had no value.“ For Rajaji, listening to music 
ideally had to approximate the supposedly immediate, unselfconscious under- 
standing produced between two native speakers of Tamil. Music was valuable not 
as an external collection of beautiful sounds (Rajaji compared this to the folly of 
a Tamilian writing a love letter in English), but as the sound of one’s own subject- 
ivity, a sonic reflection of one’s self. But—more to the point—this would be a 
self, and a subject, only imaginable within the new kind of discourse about music 
that was developing. Just as music, for Rajaji, produced a kind of immediate 
understanding which required no work of interpretation for the listener, this new 
type of subject was one whose outer self and speech transparently reflected his 
thoughts and emotions. 

It is important to note here that the movement for music in Tamu did not entail 
a mere switching of languages from Telugu to Tamil, but rather a new concept of 
the role of language in music. The Telugu of most Karnatic compositions was not 
the kind that would be understandable to a Telugu-speaking audience; it was quasi- 
formulaic, specialised, half-literary, only ‘colloquial’ in the sense that it was not 
classical Telugu. A Telugu listener might hear a familiar word here and there, but 
this was not the same kind of ‘understanding’ that proponents of the Tamil music 
movement called for. For them, as Rajaji's essay suggests, music was to be commu- 
nicative, and the presence of foreign-sounding words had the potential to lead 
such communication astray. The idea of musicality emerged in this discourse as a 
metaphor for such communication, a communication so direct that language 
effaced itself; it almost ceased to be language. The threat of Telugu words was the 
threat that their very foreignness would make them musical, but in a negative 
sense: they would cease to have meaning and would become mere sounds. 
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A Language of Aesthetics? 


Those who argued against the Tamil music*movement argued in the name of 
‘classical music’, fearing that if Tamil songs became a priority, the standards of 
Karnatic music would drop. At the heart of the debate was the question of just 
what kind of language music was: a mother tongue or a universal aesthetically 
motivated language? Was the listener to find meaning in the words of the songs or 
in the melodies, the sound itself? Was the listener’s appreciation grounded in a 
sense of identity based on his mother tongue or a sense of awe inspired by his 
awareness of a great classical tradition? This dichotomy between the mother tongue 
and a classical language of art and aesthetics was imagined to be at work in music 
precisely because it had, as Bernard Cohn’s work suggests, already become part 
of the assumed hierarchy of languages in India. If music was imagined through 
the analogy of language, then, it had to belong in one category or the other. Thus, 
in 1941, in response to the growing activity of the Tamil music movement, the 
Vellore Sangita Sabha went so far as to pass a resolution saying that ‘the essential 
thing about music was its melody, and its appeal to the inner emotions of the lis- 
teners did not matter’. In the same year, the Madras Music Academy passed a 
similar resolution: ‘It should be the aim of all musicians and lovers of music to 
preserve and maintain the highest standard of classical Carnatic music and no 
consideration of language should be imported so as to lower or impair that standard?“ 

In the same year, 1941, T.T. Krishnamachari (hereafter T.T.K.), one of the foun- 
ders of the Madras Music Academy, published an essay entitled ‘Karnatic Music 
and the Tamil Music Movement’ in the Tamil weekly Ananta Vikatan. In the essay, 
be argued that the Tamil music movement (which he referred to as the "language 
problem") was concerned less with music than it was with politics, and that those 
who argued for Tamil songs knew nothing about the art and aesthetics of music. 
There was a difference, he maintained, between a pure music concert and bhajans 
or kathakalakshepam. For the latter, he implied, it would be justified to demand 
that the songs be in an understandable language. But those who demanded that 
pure Karnatic music be in a language they could understand were missing this 
crucial distinction. ‘In order to enjoy a music concert,’ he wrote, ‘you need to have 
some knowledge (gnanam). You might ask, couldn't someone with no knowledge 
at all enjoy a concert if the singing was interesting enough? Yes, it would give 
them peace of mind, perhaps. But this is not experiencing (anubhavam) music’ .* 
Now that it had suddenly become imperative for everyone to enjoy music, there 
was areal threat to the standard of Karnatic music. For ‘the tendency of the common 
man is to destroy anything that he cannot understand’. One might condone Tamil 
songs, wrote T.T.K., if they followed the restrictions and conventions of Karnatic 
music. ‘Everyone knows that the way most Tamil songs are “composed” nowadays 
is by taking songs in other languages and putting Tamil words to them.... A Tamil 
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hearing these might get a lot of pleasure from understanding the words. But that 
1s not what 1t means to experience music’.® For T.T.K., then, Karnatic music fol- 
lowed certain conventions quite apart from the concerns of word languages; it 
was an independent musical language. People did not come to music concerts to 
hear the words of songs as though it were some kind of religious discourse; for 
that they could go to a temple. The music concert was for a different kind of aes- 
thetic enjoyment. 

Like T.T.K., other opponents of the Tamil music movement argued that it was 
a political, not a musical, movement, identifying their own cause, the cause of 
classical music, as purely aesthetic, above politics. Thus an editorial in The Hindu 
in 1943 claimed that R.K. Shanmugham Chettiar's demand for Tamil songs was a 
kind of ‘extremism’. ‘Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar has said that the Tamil Music 
movement is not a political movement .... But the resolutions they passed con- 
cerning percentages of Tamil songs to be sung on the radio and in concerts seem 
like an effort to control the propagation of art’. The language problem had only 
recently become an issue in music. ‘Until now, Tamil Nadu has never seen such 
parochialism, and it will not go on ın the future’, the editorial continued. For in 
India there was a long tradition of musicians composing in languages other than 
their mother tongue, and other than those of the place they were living in. In the 
days when Thyagaraja was singing his Telugu songs in Tamil Nadu, when Purandara 
Dasa, despite being from Maharastra, sang in Kannada, no one complained; when 
Mirabai and Kabir sang, thousands of people who did not know the language 
flocked to hear them. The writer suggested that a classical tradition of music, 
comparable to that of the West, had existed in India for countless generations, and 
that the ‘language problem’ should be too provincial and trivial to affect it. In the 
West, the great composers like Bach and Beethoven were universally recognised, 
even though they were, technically, German. There might be some there who, out 
of a misguided affection for their own mother tongue, refused to listen to these 
great composers. But the music establishment there would never allow them to 
dominate. stated the editonal.* 

Opponents of the Tamil music movement also made their case on aesthetic 
grounds, claiming that Tamil was simply not suited to the aesthetics of Karnatic 
music. The reason Tamil songs were only sung at the end of concert programmes, 
stated the 1943 editorial, was that Tamil songs didn’t provide enough opportunity 
for vidwans to show their prowess at raga elaboration; they didn’t provide enough 
inspiration for manodharma (improvisation).*! Moreover, Telugu was thought of 
by many as ‘the Italian of the East’, (a phrase that dates from nineteenth-century 
philology), a mellifluous language that was particularly suited to Karnatic music. 
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T.T.K., among others, argued that Tamil, with its hard consonant sounds and con- 
sonantal endings, was not suited for Karnatic music, that such sounds would ruin 
the melody. "The words kuddi, uddi and kaathi may have special meanings. But 
when the tongue is flowing ( purazhum, literally “rolling” or “wallowing”) in the 
sound of music, to have to pronounce such sounds as "if^, “ip” and "ith" would 
interfere with the tempo of the music’ ” The wallowing tongue produces no articu- 
lation; it enables a voice to emerge with a minimum of interference from the 
tongue: a voice that comes from within the body without being in contact with it. 
For T.T.K. and others, what distinguished music from speech, and what made a 
voice musical, was this very bodiless character. 

Here, then, was a discourse about musicality being located not in a human sub- 
ject, but in language itself. Musicality was something inherent in language, rather 
than a property of a subject’s relation to the language she spoke; thus, Telugu 
could be claimed as a more musical language. Thyagaraja himself, argued the 
opponents of the Tamil music movement, had made the choice to compose in 
Telugu 100 years earlier because he had realised it was a more musical language 
than Tamil; those in the 1940s should follow his example. In arguing that Telugu 
was better suited to music than Tamil, T.T.K. and others were suggesting that the 
Proper way to appreciate music was through an ostensibly objective, aesthetic 
contemplation, to hear it as a musical language or pure sound that crossed over 
the boundaries of one’s subjective attachment to any mother tongue. T.V. Subba 
Rao's comment at the 1943 conference of the Madras Music Academy summed 
it up: 


To fix a percentage of songs with reference to any particular language 1s to 
make a woeful confusion between literature and music. Sangita is solely the 
art of expressing beauty in sound; and to require the aid of language is to 
reduce its power. The grandest achievement of Karnatic music is Raga, which 
knows no bounds. To insist on language in musical composition is to be deaf to 
the highest beauty of music. There is none so deaf as those who will not hear 
good music in whatever language it may be. 


For the proponents of the Tamil music movement, language in music could make 
a listening subject musical again, and music could be invoked to explain a subject’s 
special relationship to his mother tongue; music represented an ideal to which 
language should aspire. For the opponents of the movement, the analogy of music 
to language meant that music could be conceived as an aésthetically motivated 
"language in itself', which had to be divorced as much as possible from actual 
language in order to be appreciated. 
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In the decades after the 1940s, the language issue in Karnatic music was not 
resolved in the domain of classical music itself, but in the proliferation of other 
categories of music alongside the ‘classical’. Thus, beginning in the 1940s, ‘devo- 
tional music’ and ‘film music’ came into being as categories distinct from classical 
music, What distinguished them was the importance given to the words and the 
audience's understanding of them: devotional music and film songs were in Tamil, 
and appealed to audiences on the basis of their words as well as—or perhaps more 
than—their music. Since the 1940s, these categories have become increasingly 
distinct from Karnatic classical music with regard to musical style, the musicians 
who perform them, and their audiences. They have become industries in their 
own right, and part of their appeal is their distinctness from Karnatic music. 

Yet at the time of the Tamil music movement, the same musicians sang all of 
these genres: D.K. Pattammal and M.S. Subbulskshmi sang on the classical stage 
many Tamil songs that they also sang in Tamil films of the time; in the 19405 the 
vocalist Madurai Somasundaram sang Tamil songs on the classical stage that would 
later be considered devotional rather than classical. A vocalist in Madras actively 
concertising in the late 1990s pointed out that in principle there is really no 
difference between classical and devotional music. Thyagaraja, the great classical 
composer himself, had sung his songs in devotion to the deity Rama; he would 
have concentrated on the words, not obscured them with elaborate sangatis and 
swaras. In classical music, singers routinely swallowed words but were not criti- 
cised for it. But in singing devotional music, the vocalist pointed out, you could 
not afford to garble any of the words because devotional music uses music as a 
‘communicative medium’. The devotional singer has to convey not only a message, 
but an emotional involvement with that message. One could give a ‘classical 
touch’ to a song by singing raga alapana, sangatis, and swaras with it, or give it 
‘devotional fervor’ by singing it plain but with attention to the words. 

As the idea of classical music as a kind of pure, absolute music became the 
dominant way of assessing Kamatic music, it became increasingly difficult for 
musicians who sang in Tamil and paid attention to the enunciation and meaning 
of words to be considered classical singers. Musicians active in the 1950s, like 
Sirkali Govindarajan, Dhandapani Desikar, M.K. Thyagaraja Bhagavatar and K B. 
Sundarambal, who sang devotional and film songs as well as classical music, 
were never fully accepted into the Madras Music Academy's canon of classical 
musicians; they were instead labelled as ‘devotional’ or ‘film’ singers. Even the 
vocalist who stated that there was no difference, in principle, between classical 
and devotional songs, revealed that in the 1990s it was not possible to make a 
name by doing both because you got ‘labelled’ as one or the other, he had decided 
to sing only classical concerts in an attempt to shed his ‘devotional’ label. 
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The 1940s debates about the importance of language in music, and about what 
kind of language music was, were thus in one way resolved by the partitioning of 
music into the categories ‘classical’ and ‘devotional’; ‘devotional’ became the 
category in which many of the heroes of the Tamil music movement found their 
place in the 1950s and 1960s. Devotional music became the realm in which expres- 
sing oneself in Tamil was privileged. Meanwhile, on the classical stage, for the 
most part, after the initial furore of the Tamil music movement, Tamil songs con- 
tinued to be sung only in the thukkada (miscellaneous) section of ‘lighter’ songs 
at the end of concerts; to this day, only six or seven Tamil songs are really accepted 
and sung as 'classical' compositions. 

The ramifications of the language debates also play themselves out in distinctions 
of voice. In January 1998 a disciple of the late vocalist Madurai Somasundaram 
spent the better part of an afternoon explaining to me what was special about his 
teacher's style. For most of his career, (which lasted from about 1930 to the 1970s) 
Somu refused to sing in any language but Tamil. He carried this to such an extent 
that he even refused to sing kalpana swaras using the note names sa ri ga ma pa 
da ni, which he presumed to be Sanskrit. Instead, he sang Tamil words. In recalling 
the kinds of things his teacher used to sing, the disciple hit upon the most distinctive 
characteristic of Madurai Somu's singing: the passion that was not just in the 
words he sang, but that carried through to his voice. Tears of emotion would run 
down his face as he sang. His was a strong voice with tremendous range, a voice 
that was not afraid to strain, crack, waver, or leap under the burden of words and 
their emotion. It was, the disciple explained, distinctly unlike the ‘Karnatic’ style 
of voice, which was nasal and small, and which proceded hesitantly and tremu- 
lously from note to note, garbling words. Madurai Somu’s was a truly ‘Tamil’ 
voice; in singing, his vocal gestures were large, impassioned and daring. The 
"Karnatic' style that predominates now, by comparison, emanates hesitation and 
control. To demonstrate this, the disciple imitated a Karnatic singer trying to find 
his pitch, hesitantly starting and restarting, covering one ear, covering both ears. 
Somu, by contrast, would simply start unhesitatingly with a large flourish. As 
Somu’s disciple implied, the relation between the singing subject and his/her voice 
is entirely different in each of these styles. In the ‘Tamil’ style the voice is the un- 
guarded expression of emotion, while in the Karnatic style the voice is controlled 
as though it is an external instrument. In presenting a voice connected to its mother 
tongue, Somu’s disciple critiques the Karnatic voice and the Brahmin, middle- 
class music establishment which it has come to represent. : 

Exactly what Somu’s disciple sang to demonstrate this repays a closer examin- 
ation, for it suggests not just a different type of voice from the one that has become 
commonly accepted, but a different kind of musico-linguistic practice altogether. 
Somu's disciple performed viruttam, a type of improvisatory recitative genre in 
which the singer creates poetry and music at the same time, using a free-time raga 


55 Madurai Somasundaram Pillai came from the Ica: Vellalar caste. 
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alapana format and moving from one raga to another. It is important to note that 
this does not constitute a ‘song’ or ‘composition’, nor is rt in any sense ‘words set to 
music’, since both words and music are equally important and have a highly inte- 
grated relationship. Nor is the viruttam ‘in’ a particular language. Although most 
of the words in this particular viruttam are Tamil, Somu’s disciple uses the names 
of ragas (in boldface below), which are, if anything, Sanskrit, both to name the 
raga he is singing in and as meaningful words ın the poetic imagery he is creating:* 


mohanak kannanin tangai angayarkanni amma [mohana raga] 
beautiful Kannan's younger sister Angayarkanni Àmma 


karunaaka nirattazhaku kutalai surutti surutti surutti — [surutti raga] 
black cobra color beauty intestine folded/coiled 


shankaranarin tirumeni oru pakamaaki 
Sankara's sacred body a part becoming 


shankara abaranamaay tikazhum shankari [sankarabharanam raga] 
Sankara's ornament lustrous Sankari 


One might say that in this genre the relationship between words and music is 
motivated, rather than arbitrary; the music determines the words which in turn 
determine the music, producing a kind of stream-of-consciousness creation that 
moves along two planes at the same time. Rather than being defined by a particular 
language or by a single medium of expression, it is a genre that moves between 
languages and between poetry and musical sound. It is no coincidence that viruttam 
is now rarely heard 1n musical performances, for it is considered marginal to the 
classical music tradition and is certainly not acknowledged as part of the Tamil 
literary tradition. 

I dwell on this because it suggests a possible relationship between musical 
sound and language which lies outside the music-as-language analogy. As I sug- 
gested at the start of this article, this analogical relationship, heavily influenced 
by European discourses on absolute music and national music, as well as on lan- 
guage and literature, is a twentieth-century creation in south India. The categories 
it inspired, notably ‘classical music’, replaced a set of carler genres and musico- 
linguistic practices, perhaps much like the one I have described above, based on 
the intimate connection between words and musical sound. It was only after this 
analogy had become the dominant way of thinking about music that questions 


** According to his disciple, this was the ragamallka that Madurai Somu sang when the film 
director A P Nagarajan and the actor Sivaji Ganesan asked him if he could sing a ragamalika for 
the film 'Sampoorna Ramayanam' | have included only the first part of the ragamallka here, in 
praise of the goddess Meenakshi. ‘You are the beautiful Krishna's younger sister, Angayarkanni, 
with an intestine coiled like a beaunful black cobra You, lustrous Shankar, became a part of 
Shankara’s sacred body, the ornament of Shankara’ 
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about the *meaning' of music, on analogy with the meaning of words in a language, 
could arise. In this way of thinking, meaning is not on the surface of sound itself, 
but interior to it, requiring a translation into words to be realised. 


Can the Subaltern Sing? 


Motivating the debates surrounding the Tamil music movement was the figure of 
a subaltern, voiceless, still and unresponsive as a statue, deaf by virtue of his 
‘iron cars’, unable to appreciate music: a figure profoundly disturbing because he 
seemed to possess no interiority. Members of the Tamil music movement argued 
their cause in the name of bringing music back to this imagined subaltern, in the 
name of making him sing, restoring his voice and thus his senses. At stake in the 
debates concerning the Tamil music movement, then, was not just the issue of 
words, but the problem of voice: who could have a voice in Karnatic music, and 
what kind of voice was it to be? 

In the discourse concerning the Tamil music movement, the spectre of an unruly 
voice figured prominently: as a voice that swallowed, gulped, or ‘murdered’ words; 
as a voice that sang without emotion, without connection to its owner, and might 
therefore be coming from anywhere; or as a voice that got carried away with the 
emotional effect of its mother tongue and forgot the conventions of music. The 
comparison of music with language emerged as an effort to control this potentially 
unruly voice, by once and for all specifying the nature of the relationship between 
music and words, and thus the meaning of music. This concern with ‘meaning’ 
relied on a conception of the voice as issuing from an inner domain and transcend- 
ing the body: a discourse that opposed true or real music with ‘mere acrobatics’, 
the threat of purely physical, automatic action, spectacle without content, exterior- 
ity without interiority. For Ramalingam Pillai, acrobatics represented the polar 
opposite of what he thought music should be; watching it was vedikkai, mere 
amusement derived from being an onlooker who is not really involved, and not 
anubhavam, experience derived from direct involvement. For him, only through 
language—the Tamil language—could one achieve this kind of anubhavam. For 
those on the opposite side, like T.T.K., Tamil songs might provide pleasant fare 
for Tamil audiences, but they would not provide the real experience of music, 
which relied on recognising music as a language of its own and training oneself 
to hear it. Significantly, for those on both sides of the debate, the only way one’s 
encounter with music could rise from vedikkai to anubhavam was by conceiving 
music through an analogy with language. 

The analogy between music and language depended crucially on the erasure of 
earlier practices in which music and language stood in other kinds of relation to 
each other. This erasure was accomplished by the canonisation of Tamil literature 
and Karnatic classical music as categories mutually opposed in their orientation 
to the ‘mother tongue’. Although they profess antiquity, these are distinctly twentieth- 
century categories, shot through with the notions of meaning, comprehension 
and sincerity demanded of modern musical and linguistic subjec s. In speculating 
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on the prehistory of the categories ‘Karnatic music’ and “Tamil literature’, we may 
find clues not only about the musico-linguistic genres that preceded such categories, 
but also about the kinds of speaking and singing subjects who practised them. 
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India is not, as you may imagine, a distant, strange, or, at the very utmost, 
a curious country. India for the future belongs to Europe, it has its place 
in the Indo-European world, it has its place in our own history, and in 
what is the very life of history, the history of the human mind. 

F. Max Muller, India: What can it teach us? (1882) 


Language, History, and the Idea of a Future 


At the end of the eighteenth century when the British were setting up bases for a 
new empire on the Indian subcontinent, a society devoted to the study of languages 
of Asia was established 1n the colonial city of Calcutta. Sir William Jones! estab- 
lished the Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta in 1784 with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Governor-General at the time, Warren Hastings. Through the society 
and its philological researches of Indian languages (what I will subsequently refer 
to as colonial philology), a new concept of history entered the discourse on lan- 
guage, imputing a linear directionality to it as well as leaving behind enduring 
consequences for the future of those languages. By a new concept of history, 
Imean to signal a progressive narrative that gave languages a biological necessity 
for growth and development, and a ‘blood’ link between it and the people. 
Philological study attributed an historical dimension to Indian languages that 
introduced an experience of a new temporality, i.e., the notion of progress, which 
opened up a ‘future’ that was unpredictable and unknown. However, the German 
historian/philosopher Reinhart Koselleck writes that the unknown quality of the 
future is in actuality non-threatening because what makes possible a future is an 
underlying rational prognosis that is the new experience of modern temporality.’ 
Therefore, the underlying philosophy of progress, with its attendant unknown 
future, also contained within itself a mixture of rational prediction and salvational 
expectation. Even though the future was unknown, it could be subjected to rational 
prognosis. Koselleck’s discussion of the experience of a new temporality that 
contains within itself the idea of future is useful for understanding the power of 
this new conception of history that entered colonial discourses on Indian languages 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. What is critical in Koselleck's 
formulation for the study of colonial societies is that the notion of progress contains 
in itself an inevitability of transformation and the possibility of a dynamic future? 


! Sir William Jones (1746-94) was the quintessential Orientalist-philologist who by the end of 
his lite had learned 28 languages, including Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, 
often times self-taught. Jones established the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784 in the British base 
of Calcutta for the promotion of Onentalist research [n his 1786 presidential address to the Society, 
he fint proposed the relationship between Greek and Sansknt, giving rise to the idea of a singular 
onginary Indo-European language family. For a longer discussion on the Impact of the Indo- 
European concept see Trautmenn, Aryans in British India. 

? Koselleck, Futures Past 

? The idea of progress and an open, dynamic future is significant when contrasted with the 
judgement cast on Indian traditions as being of a static nature The most vocal of such critica in the 
early nineteenth century was James Mill (1773-1836), philosopher, historian, economust and author 
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Therefore, with respect to the European study of Indian vernacular languages, 
under the rubric of recovering pasts, European scholars projected new futures on 
to these languages. It is precisely this future orientation that I am concerned about, 
i.e., the experience of a new temporality. The tendency to use developmental 
terms for describing Indian languages further displayed that they were indeed 
ascribed a life of their own.* And it was this notion of progress tied to history that 
inaugurated new futures. This article's focus is on the deployment of philology in 
early colonial India and its impact on the vernacular languages of India, 1n particu- 
lar the south Indian language of Telugu. 

In the nineteenth century Telugu was one of the first languages taught in the 
colleges of Fort William (Calcutta) and Fort St George (Madras), and subsequently 
became embroiled in philological debates over the origins of Indian languages in 
the early part of the century. At the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth, a movement arose that concerned itself with democratising Telugu 
and making it accessible to all, asserting that all uses of Telugu constituted one 
linguistic community.* Now, at the beginning of the twenty-first century, Telugu 
claims the largest number of speakers after Hindi and Bengali. Certainly Telugu 
has a unique place in the history of twentieth-century India in that it was at the 
forefront of the movement towards the re-organisation of states along linguistic 
lines in post-independent India." A century and half of colonial intervention and 
engagement with Telugu had lasting consequences in shaping the trajectories of 
modern Telugu literature and Telugu educational initiatives." 


C.P. Brown and the Revival of Telugu 


Charles Philip Brown,’ the foremost scholar of Telugu in the nineteenth century, 
often referred to the degraded status of Telugu when he began his work. In 1824, 
Brown wrote in his preface to translations of the seventeenth-century Telugu poet 
Vemana, 


During the eighteenth-century, the incursions of the Mohamedans effectually 
crushed the literature of Telangana; it has fallen low; and the colloquial dialect 


of The History of British Indla, first published in 1817. The toxt and his views were quite widespread 
as it was prescribed for young civil servants in training for service in India. 

1 Dalmia, The Nationalization of Hindu Traditions. 

3 See Schmitthenner, Telugu Resurgence and Trautmann, Aryans in British India 

* See Ramamurti, Gadya Chintamani. 

7 See King, Nehru and the Language Politics of India. 

* Mantena, ‘Estranged Pasts’, manuscript in progress. 

* Charles Philip Brown (1798-1884) was born in Calcutta to David Brown, one of the pioneering 
Evangelicals in India promoting the establishment of Christian missions in Bengal David Brown 
was also in contact with Onentalists at the Asiatic Society and the college at Fort William in 
Calcutta. C.P. Brown was sent to England to receive proper training to enter into the civil service in 
India In 1817, on his return to India, Charles was appointed to Madras where he fint encountered 
Telugu. Thus began his long association with Telugu, the language, literature and the peoples 
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has become equally corrupt—men are now rarely met with among them who 
can read or explain the classical authors of the language.!° 


Brown's words draw attention to what he saw as the state of decay that Telugu 
literature supposedly fell into in the eighteenth century. Furthermore, he believed 
that his efforts in writing grammars and compiling dictionaries as well as printing 
Telugu manuscripts were invaluable in reversing that trend. In the following 
passage, he expounded on the impact of the British on Telugu literary production: 


Twenty-five years of peace 1n Telangana under the British government have 
now afforded opportunities for some revival of literature. The establishment of 
the Honourable Company's College at Madras, and the encouragement there 
held out to good scholars in the language may have effected some revival; but 
much remains yet to be done. No poem or classical composition in Telugu has 
hitherto been printed; and I believe no translation of a classic 1nto English has 
been attempted.” 


In 1824, Brown began his philological career as a scholar of Telugu with the 
publication of this translation and outlined the tasks ahead of him for the ‘revival’ 
of Telugu literature. He was committed to leaving his mark on Orientalist 
scholarship, a scholarly practice initiated and patronised 1n British India by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. With his claim that Telugu was in a state of disarray 
due to historical conditions before the full conquest of Andhra by the British, 
Brown nevertheless conceded that Telugu had accomplished a great deal in the 
field of literature. However, even as he acknowledged that Telugu at a point in 
time did enjoy a higher status according to his own idea of a universal scale of 
literary achievement, he felt that the lowly state of Telugu as he found it in the 
early nineteenth century was primarily due to neglect on the part of Telugu writers. 
He proposed that without proper grammars, dictionaries and a dynamic literary 
community the programme of reviving Telugu literature would be rendered futile. 
By clearing the ground for his intervention, Brown set about to revive and reform 
Telugu literature. 

While for Brown it was 'neglect' that damaged Telugu literary culture, H.H. 
Wilson," the eminent Sanskritist, who was one of the principal cataloguers of the 
Mackenzie collection of manuscripts in the East India House Library, instead 


" Brown, Verses of Vemana, pp. i-i 

" bid, p. t 

4 Wilson (1786-1860) was a prominent SanskritisUOrientalut, who began his career in India 
and later assumed the Boden Chur of Sanskrit at Oxford in 1832. When he was in India Wilson had 
been appointed secretary of the Asiatic Society in 1816. 

" The Mackenzie collection is named atter Colin Mackenzie (1753-1821), the first Surveyor- 
General of India, who collected a vast amount of texts throughout the southern regions starting in 
the late eighteenth and into the early nineteenth century. 
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pointed to the ‘derivative’ nature of Telugu as a sign of its stagnation. In Wilson's 
words, 'Although however the Telugu dialect 1s not derivative from Sanscrit, its 
literature is largely indebted to the writings in that language'.!^ For Wilson, then, 
the moments of literary achievement 1n Telugu were almost entirely indebted to 
Sanskrit; for the ‘principal portion of Telugu literature is Translation’. Interestingly, 
literary historians of Telugu from the nineteenth century pick up on this theme of 
"translation' at the moment of the emergence of Telugu literary culture. For these 
historians, the borrowing of Sanskrit syntax and form by the Telugu poets was 
not seen as a flaw in the history of Telugu literature; rather, Sanskrit was most 
often scen as the source of creative and expressive literature. In contrast, Wilson 
viewed translation, the originary moment of Telugu literature, as indicative of the 
derivative nature of this particular vernacular tradition. The idea of translation as 
the inverse of originality, a fairly common view held by colonial scholars of lit- 
eratures of South Asia, lent itself to the subsequent misrecognition of what Telugu 
writers ultimately saw as a creative relationship, and not one of dependence (or 
parasitic) as interpreted by Wilson and Brown. 

Even Brown, with bis acknowledgement that Telugu literature had a dynamic 
history, wrote scathingly of a dominant strand in Telugu literature: what he saw 
as the Brahminical dominance in Telugu literary production that shaped a certain 
kind of literature. Brown stated that 'In truth I consider the higher poets mere 
rubbish. Or else, mere translations—unworthy study’. He then asserted that, 


Those that are even called originals are imitations of Sanscrit. All these are of 
three sorts: Instructions, Learned, and Licentions. The instructive (teaching 
idolatrous foolery) consists of translations of the Mahabharat the Bhagavat 
and the Ramayan: with other Chronicles: and mystic volumes. The Learned 
(wretched pedantry) consist of the Vasu Charitra & other poems which European 
readers would consider pedantic. The Amorous or demoralising consists of the 
Sara Vijaya Anirud.!5 


It is hard to believe from these comments that Brown was in fact sympathetic 
to the history and future of Telugu literature. Brown’s views on translations, imita- 
tions and originals in Telugu literature coincided to some degree with Wilson's. 
However, Brown attributed the tendency towards imitation in Telugu literature to 
Brahmins and their adherence to the Sanskrit marga tradition. Wilson, on the 
other hand, focused his critique on what he believed were the putative claims of 


^ Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, p. xxxviii. 

'S fbid., p xxxix. 

'* Brown, ‘Essays on the Language and Literature of the Telugus’, OIOC: MSS.Enr.D 290, 
notes before the text 

? Marga literally means ‘way’ or ‘path’ in Sanskrit while des: refers to a particular locale. While 
marga refers to Sanskrit literary culture, one that contained a cosmopolitan idiom and aesthetic, 
desi is limited in its scope and refers to the local. 
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the literary integrity of Telugu as it stood apart from Sanskrit literary culture. 
Even ın the light of the newly discovered separate group of languages that com- 
prised the Dravidian group which included Telugu, along with Tamil, Kannada 
and Malayalam, Wilson seemed incapable of making sense of Telugu tradition as 
distinct from Sanskrit. * Wilson's reading of Telugu literature in this manner elided 
centuries of Telugu literary production. 

We know from the literary records of a number of Indian languages that regional 
literary cultures had a longer history of unification and standardisation than 1s 
apparent from colonial scholarship. Despite being aware of the rich literary history, 
colonial philology managed to bring down the vernacular literary cultures to a 
‘ground zero’ point from which new and modern literary languages were construc- 
ted in order to facilitate modern literary production, the development of new genres 
of writing and modes of communication. What happened to the prior historicity 
of these literary cultures in the re-fashioning and re-invention of languages and 
literatures in nineteenth-century India? How was the infantilisation of the vernacu- 
lars possible when these languages possessed already-formed literary cultures? 
First, how did this scholarship encounter the highly developed literary cultures of 
South Asia (something we scholars of modern India often fail to take into account 
when we study colonialism)? And in what ways was that history contained and 
tamed in order for colonial philology to build new proposals for literary transform- 
ation in the vernaculars? Second, did the proposals for modernising the vernacular 
languages to make them suitable for modern modes of communication, including 
literary use, entail the incorporation of a new conception of history? 


Pre-modern Telugu Literary Culture 


I take the case of Telugu, a language whose literary history goes back to the mid- 
eleventh century with the composition of Nannaya's Mahabharata under the pat- 
ronage of the eastern Chalukyas.'® Nannaya described himself as the family guru 
(kulu-brahmana) of Rajarajanarendra (1018—61), who ruled from Rajahmundry 
in present-day east Godavari district, Andhra Pradesh.? Prior to the first expressive 
literary work in Telugu, Telugu prose appeared in the inscriptional record dating 
back to the middle of the first millennium, and the first inscription that showed a 
developed literary style was from the seventh century c.E. This record shows that 
before Nannaya, Telugu had indeed been spoken in the region for a very long time. 


" [n 1816, Francis Whyte Ellis (d. 1818) proposed that there existed in South Asia a separate 
group of languages distinct from the Indo-European group (which included Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, 
etc ) This was the Dravidian language group that included languages from southern India. This 
discovery had an enormous impact on Orientalist interpretations of the relationship between the 
classical languages and the vernaculars (see Trautmann, Aryans in Brith India). 

19 The Mahabharata 1s one of the principal epics in Sanskrit literature Nannaya is known to be 
the first Telugu poet, and his works are our first textual record of Telugu literature in the eleventh 
century 

® Shulman and Rao, Classical Telugu Poetry, p. 75. 
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The inscriptional record also indicates that there was a gradual development of 
Telugu as a literary language. Narayana Rao and Shulman have argued that Telugu 
developed into a literary language only after the absorption of the Sanskrit literary 
culture. This differs from the Tamil record in that Tamil (maybe because of the 
presence of an older literary culture) gradually absorbed Sanskritic forms over a 
longer period of time. Telugu, on the other hand, absorbed it quickly and completely 
before it emerged as a literary language in its own right. This influence is evident 
in Nannaya. For example, Rao and Shulman have demonstrated that his literary 
style combines long Sanskritic compounds with Dravidian-based Telugu words, 
which consequently became characteristic of the classical style in Telugu for almost 
an entire millennium.?! 

This classical style emerged in Telugu as the pinnacle of literary achievement 
by the late fourteenth century, when Telugu was elevated to the status that was 
previously enjoyed by Sanskrit. A poet by the name of Nanne Coda in the twelfth 
century wrote: 


Earlier, there was poetry in Sanskrit, called marga. 
The Calukya kings and many others caused poetry to be born 
in Telugu and fixed it in place, as desi, in the Andhra land.? 


These lines indicate the emergence of a regional tradition that was evolving during 
Nanne Coda's lifetime. Scholars of Telugu literature have argued with respect to 
the emergence of vernacular literary cultures in South Asian languages that as soon 
as the literary cultures became established as ‘marga’ in their own right, a split 
between marga and desi ensued within the regional literary culture. When Telugu 
was emerging as a language that was worthy of literary achievement, it compared 
itself to the dominant tradition of Sanskrit. Telugu had to come to terms with its 
identity as a regional, vernacular, subordinate literary culture to Sanskrit; however, 
when it became a ‘marga’ tradition itself, 1t took on the role of the purveyor of 
aesthetic ideals, a role that Sanskrit had previously enjoyed. 

The recent work of Sheldon Pollock centres precisely on this thrust towards 
vernacularisation that occurred simultaneously across a vast geography from 
western Europe to southern Asia. Pollock asks: What led to the breakdown of the 
cosmopolitan languages and their role in unifying peoples and cultures across a 
vast region? The Sanskrit Cosmopolis, for instance, stretched all the way from 
Afghanistan to Southeast Asia. Yet, at a certain point in time, people began to use 
local languages rather than the cosmopolitan options. Whether this inward gaze 
towards the local and the regional reflects a larger political and economic shift 
needs further exploration. For Telugu, the inward shift is indicated by the creative 
work of accomplished poets such as Nannaya and Nanne Coda in the eleventh 
century. 


u [bid , p. 16 
D Ibid., p 116. 
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The fifteenth-century poet Srinatha wrote, 


Seeing its diction, some say it’s tough as Sanskrit. 
Hearing the idiom, others say it’s Telugu. 

Let them say what they want I couldn't care less. 
My poetry is the true language of this land.” 


Here Srinatha draws a connection between the language and the region that it 
resides in; that what he cares to communicate 1n his poetry is the language of the 
land. When Nanne Coda and Srinatha assert that tbeir language is more authentic 
because it is particular or local and that their poetry is more true to the land, they 
are resisting the imprint of the marga tradition. Yet they also participate in the 
consolidation of the cosmopolitan vernacular, the elevation of Telugu to the status 
of a transportable tradition. Pollock's definition of cosmopolitan as that which 
can travel and the vernacular as that which stays local is a useful way of understand- 
ing the dialectic between the two ways in which literary cultures functioned within 
a language. Therefore, two strands of literary culture developed within Telugu, 
the marga tradition and the desi tradition. Marga/desi, which in the earlier period 
described the relationship between Sanskrit and local/regional languages, shifted 
in the vernacular millennium to an internal division. In order for a Telugu marga 
tradition to establish itself, it had to undergo processes of standardisation and 
unification long before the advent of modernity and print capitalism. 


Brown and Colonial Philology 


This pre-colonial history should not detract us from the ways in which colonial 
philology transformed the conceptualisation of the vernacular languages. Whether 
processes of standardisation of languages through print (what Benedict Anderson 
argued in his Imagined Communities) contributed to the formation of national 
consciousness is outside the scope of this article. However, the teleology of 
Anderson's model, which implies that standardisation was inevitable following 
the processes of modernisation that the colonial state fostered, needs to be grappled 
with and contested. As Pollock has argued, in pre-colonial times languages did 
undergo forms of standardisation as well as express forms of regionalism.” What, 
- then, were these new processes unleasbed by colonial philological studies and 
how were they different from those that preceded the colonial period? The philo- 
logical study of Telugu provided a particular kind of unification to the language 
through the compilation of dictionaries, the writing of *modern' grammars, and 
the printing of literary manuscripts. It introduced a new temporality in its concep- 
tualisation of Telugu by placing it within a narrative of progressive modernity. 


D Ibid., pp 173-74 
9! Anderson, Imagined Communities. 
B Pollock, ‘Cosmopolitan and Vernacular in History’ 
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In fact, Telugu literary histories unscrupulously take on the narrative of British 
enlightenment. One history of Telugu literature written in English during the early 
part of the twentieth century frames the modern period in the following manner: 


The advent of the British brought the Andhra culture into contact with the 
vitalising influences of Western literatures and arts. The intelligentsia acquired 
8 knowledge of English literature. Under its influence, literary tastes are 
changing, and literary ideals undergoing radical transformations. New ideals 
challenge attention and evoke enthusiasm; new watchwords are springing up. 
On the one side, love for the vernaculars is being intensified; on the other side, 
there is a growing, almost a petulant, impatience with the old forms and ideals.” 


Not only colonial observers, but native Telugu intellectuals, too, began to com- 
ment on the changes that were taking place in Telugu in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century as the triumph of modernisation. How and why did Telugu 
writers begin to take up the call for modernising the language? Charles Philip 
Brown and his work on Telugu starting in the early nineteenth century may provide 
some clues. 

Brown made an indelible mark in the field of Telugu literature in three different 
arenas: (i) as a writer of dictionaries; (ii) grammars; and (iii) as the collector of 
literary manuscripts. Brown was the foremost nineteenth-century British scholar 
of Telugu and saw himself as reviving Telugu literature from the state of 'deca- 
dence’ it supposedly reached at the end of the eighteenth century. Telugu literary 
histories even to this day honour Brown with the title of ‘saviour’ of Telugu, and 
as one who brought Telugu to its modern form.” There is an important tradition 
of literary history at tbe turn of the twentieth century that looks upon Brown's 
scholarship as giving rise to modern prose in Telugu. In this particular historiog- 
raphy, Brown is sometimes presented as an advocate of the desi traditions, ones 
that rely on accha or pure Telugu, rather than the Sanskritic marga literary culture 
on which there was an orthodox Brahminical hold. Through Brown's researches 
and collaborations with Telugu scholars, he is credited with having constructed a 
comprehensive literary history of Telugu, the end result of which supposedly was 
his intervention towards a simple modern prose. In Brown's own words, be un- 
abashedly attributed the role of promoting Telugu literature to himself. In several 
published papers as well as private noles, he wrote of his triumphs and failures in 
the ‘revival’ of Telugu literature. In an unpublished paper titled ‘Plans for the 
Revival and Promotion of Telugu Literature’, Brown outlined the progress he had 
made in the course of the 30 years he spent working on Telugu,” beginning with 


™ Chenchiah, and Rao Bahadur, A History of Telugu Literature, p. 109. 

? From the late nineteenth century, praise for Brown and his work with Telugu literature was 
not uncommon. See Sitapati, History of Telugu Literature. 

? Ramamurti, Gadya Chintamant. 

? Brown, ‘Plans for the Revival and Promotion of Telugu Literature, 1825-1858-1867’, OIOC: 
MSS.Eur.B.62. 
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his proposal for a Telugu library in 1827 to the numerous publications that fol- 
lowed.” First, his explanation of Telugu prosody, published in 1827, established 
Brown as an expert in Telugu. Then came his edition of the seventeenth-century 
Telugu poet Vemana’s work with accompanying English translations in 1829. 
The other major project that be embarked on was the Telugu dictionary in the 1820s. 
Subsequently he published several Telugu and Sanskrit books between 1838 and 
1844; finally in 1852 he published his magnum opus, the dictionary of Telugu. 
In 1868, Brown, after reflecting on his studies and his entire time spent in India, 
asserted, ‘In 1825 I found Telugu literature dead; In thirty years I raised it to 
life’.*! Leaving aside his posturing of having single-handedly brought the language 
and literature of the Telugus into the modem era, implicit in his understanding of 
Telugu in the nineteenth century is the fact that colonial intervention was necessary 
for the ‘revival’ of the language. It is this latter point that I am concerned with. 

It was important for Brown to see himself as the sole authoritative scholar of 
Telugu, not only working to bring to the surface all the literary treasures that the 
tradition contained, but also able to pronounce judgment on it with the assuredness 
of a native Telugu speaker. Even while Brown repeatedly asserted his authority, a 
constant strain of insecurity ran through his writings: the fear that he would not 
be taken seriously by the native Telugu intelligentsia because of his foreign-ness 
and his late introduction to the language. These are the contradictions of Brown: 
on the one hand he was adamant in proving to himself as well as other Orientalists 
and Western scholars that Telugu was worthy of philological study as it held the 
key to understanding the world-view of the Telugu speakers; on the other hand, 
he was impatient with what he saw as the Brahminical hold on the literature, 
which encouraged a parasitically dependent relationship with Sanskrit. At times 
the latter seemed a legitimate concern for Brown as he presented himself as the 
champion of the ‘popular’ 1n literature and religion. He proclaimed that to ‘promote 
the lower against the higher author is a rebellion worth aiding. Let Yema beat the 
Vasu Charitra and the Palnat Charitra above the Manu Charitra. No Englishman 
can become a sincere supporter of the old rule, why should he sell himself to ad- 
vocate nonsense’ .? He continues, 


In conclusion we may observe that the entire library of the Telugus furnishes 
ample proof of their being indeed a literary people but still a luxurious priest 
ridden race, like that of South America frequently conquered, all indolent, some 
devout & some visionary.? 


However, most often his derogatory comments on Brahmins and Sanskrit seemed 
to stem from the constant feeling that be was excluded from the inner circle of 


* The proposal was sent by the government to the Secretary to the Board of Superintendence ot 
College, 22 Feb 1827 

3! Brown, ‘Plans for the Revival and Promotion of Telugu Literature’, OIOC. MSS.Eur.B.62. 

2 Brown, ‘Essays on the Language and Literature of the Telugus', OIOC: MSS.Eur D 290 

3 Ibid., p 142 
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Brahminical knowledge. Brown oscillates between praising Brahmins for their 
knowledge systems (and feeling a sense of pride in himself for having mastered 
these systems) and dending them for their un-original contribution to Telugu lit- 
erature, in particular their ‘dependence’ on ‘translations’ from Sanskrit. 

Despite his insecurities regarding the Brahmin community, Brown did not hold 
back in complimenting himself and his efforts. In one of his first publications 
on Telugu, Brown introduced the literature as having a long-established history. 
He concluded that 


Telugu is a principal language of the peninsula of India. It is ancient; and has 
been highly cultivated. The nation of the Telugus was in former times very 
powerful, and its princes gave considerable encouragement to literature .... 
It possesses a very scientific grammar, and a system of prosody nearly as highly 
polished as that of the Greeks.” 


His conclusion was that his efforts had not been wasted on an unworthy lan- 
guage. It was important for him to ascribe to Telugu the status of high culture. 
The parallel he drew with Greek was his way of attributing a strong and established 
literary history to Telugu. The fact that Telugu literature was ancient, that it was 
encouraged and sustained by royal patronage, that ıt possessed a scientific gram- 
mar, that there was a notion of the science of language within the tradition, all 
made for a highly cultivated Janguage in Brown's eyes. The praise worked as a 
double-edged sword in that it made Telugu that much more worthy of extensive 
philological study. 


Writing Dictionaries and Grammars 


Philologists in the nineteenth century believed that one of the principal characteristics 
of a ‘developed’ language was the possession of a comprehensive dictionary and 
a scientific grammar. Hans Aarsleff, in his erudite The Study of Language in England, 
1780-1860, argued that Sir William Jones, at the forefront of the new philology 
in the Indian subcontinent, viewed language study as instrumental: the larger 
philosophical questions concerning Man and Nature were to be the ultjmate goal 
in the study of language.” The new philology came to be seen as the primary 
means by which Europe’s knowledge of the world would expand alongside colonial 
conquests. Ultimately researches into the languages of South Asia were to shed 
light on greater philosophical questions, as Jones explicated in his inaugural speech 
at the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Aarsleff writes that Jones was aligning himself 
with Samuel Johnson, who wrote in his preface to his dictionary that the study of 
language was not an end in itself. However, Jones goes further than Johnson and 


* Brown, Verses of Vemana, p. 1. 
* Aarsleff, The Study of Language in England, 1780-1860, p 122. 
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makes the claim that language study opens up the possibility of an historical 
understanding of a culture and civilisation. This understanding of philology gained 
status through its association with the new Society based in Calcutta. Aarsleff 
argues that Jones and his circle in the Asiatic Society inaugurated a new philology 
and diffused the newly-acquired knowledge from the colony to England and 
continental Europe. 

Not surprisingly, C.P. Brown invokes Johnson's dictionary when venturing into 
the business of writing a grammar for Telugu and compiling a Telugu dictionary. 
Brown, not as philosophically ambitious as Jones, comfortably takes on the role 
of the "writer of dictionaries' that Johnson laid out in the preface to his dictionary: 


Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind 
have considered, not as the pupil, but the slave of science, the pioneer of litera- 
ture, doomed only to remove rubbish and clear obstructions from the paths 
through which Learning and Genius press forward to conquest and glory, with- 
out bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progress. 


Brown saw himself as carrying on the drudgery of language work. Following a 
precedent in colonial India, he began to study the existing grammars and diction- 
aries in Telugu in order to assess not only the language as it stood, but also to seek 
out ways to improve Telugu. Brown had a great admiration for Orientalist scholar- 
ship, from philosophical speculations to the meticulous scholarship that is entailed 
in language study. However, he laid emphasis on the minutiae of language work: 
- the compiling of lists of words for comprehensive dictionaries, the collecting, 
collating, and finally the translation of literary manuscripts. Brown had a number 
of predecessors who had written grammars and dictionaries for use in the Fort St 
George College in Madras.” However, he sought outside models and had Johnson's 
dictionary bound with blank pages in order to make notes for a Telugu dictionary. 
His use of an interleaved copy of Samuel Johnson's A Dictionary of the English 
Language was a tribute to Johnson and his dictionary project, which was a source 
of inspiration for his own work towards a comprehensive Telugu-English dictionary.™ 
Reflecting on the compilation of the dictionary, Brown proclaims, 


He who writes a dictionary of an unexplored language is often misled. When 
I was first reading the Telugu Mahabharat in 1825 (having first numbered each 
stanza) when I came to a new word, my learned assistant gave me the meaning 


* Johnson, Selections from the works of Samuel Johnson, p 29 

7?! On top of that list was Alexander D. Campbell (1789-1857) Campbell was in the Madras 
civil service between 1807 and 1842 In 1816 be published a grammar of Telugu, A Grammar af 
the Teloogoo Language. Campbell was a very important and influential figure in Madras, especially 
at the Fort St George College during the first half of tbe nineteenth century. 

X Brown's interleaved copy ot Johnson's A Dictionary of the English Language is at the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras (Tamil Nadu), India: Tel. MSS.D 3142. fol. 286 
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in colloquial Telugu [+or Sanscrit or Hindee+]; and this I recorded in my diction- 
ary. But it occurred again twice or thrice and each time I had to record a new 
meaning. At last I remonstrated on this, pointing out the different passages 
I had collected with the contradictory interpretations given by him. He replied, 
‘Sir, if you write down all we say, who can endure it? Perhaps the word in 
question is unknown to me; I therefore suggest some interpretations’ .? 


Brown was aware of the labour that went into dictionaries. His dictionary is 
still in print and remains one of the more comprehensive dictionaries for modern 
Telugu. However, when Brown embarked on the dictionary project, he faced com- 
petition from other colonial scholars working on Telugu. In addition to publishing 
a grammar of the Telugu language, A.D. Campbell, Brown's predecessor, also 
published a Telugu dictionary in 1821. Before that, William Brown had brought 
out a Telugu dictionary in 1818. In 1832, J. Nicholas printed ‘A Vocabulary of 
English and Teloogoo’, and in 1835, John Carnac Morris published ‘A Dictionary 
of English and Teloogoo’, the second volume of which was published in 1839 by 
the board for the college of Fort George. There was another vocabulary before 
Brown's, composed by a native Telugu speaker, C. Ramakrishna Sastrulu, titled 
"Vocabulary in English and Telugu' in 1841. Finally, Brown's dictionary was printed 
in 1852, and later in 1854 came his ‘Dictionary of the mixed Dialect and foreign 
words used in Telugu’ . 9 

Brown refers to the ‘Dravidian’ origins of Telugu at several moments. As this 
discovery implies that Sanskrit was not the ‘originary’ language, Brown could 
only conclude that the relationship between Sanskrit and Telugu was one of depend- 
ence, and, therefore, an unproductive and parasitic one. He commented: 


Our earliest English Grammars were arranged on the Latin system; and the 
oldest grammatical treatises on Telugu were constructed on the Sanscrit plan, 
though the two languages are radically different. The native grammarians of 
the present day are fond of the expression that ‘Sanscrit is the mother,’ but this 
does not allude to its origin; it merely denotes dependance [sic], because we 
cannot speak Telugu without using Sanscrit words.*! 


Reflecting on the role that he had taken on in relation to Telugu, Brown wrote 
the following in the Preface to The Grammar of the Telugu Language: ‘Innovations 
can only be made by poets; and even such as they make do not always become 
current. My province was merely to observe, record, arrange, and explain facts, 


(see Schmitthenner, Telugu Resurgence, p. 222 and G.N. Reddy and Bangorey, eds, Literary 
Autoblography of C.P. Brown, p 43). 

? Reddy and Bangorey, ods, Literary Autobiography of C.P. Brown, p. 35. 

* Mangamma, Book printing in India, pp. 157-59. 

?! Brown, A Grammar of the Telugu Language, p vi. 
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and to produce quotations in proof of my statements.’ Although Brown under- 
stood that a poet had a very special relationship with language, one that elevated 
language to a higher status, the grammarian was the custodian of language. The 
role of the custodian included monitoring changes in language, providing explan- 
ations for the different uses of the language, and acting as a guide. Brown under- 
stood his role as one possessing the scientific rigueur required to devise methods 
to study language properly, and record it for the benefit of its speakers. This role 
of the philologist as scientist, one that involved specialised skills, evokes Johnson's 
idea of the ‘writer of dictionaries’. 

However, Brown does not mourn the secondary status of the grammarian." 
This was partly due to his conviction that Telugu literature was in a state of decay 
in the eighteenth century, a view that came largely from early colonial historiog- 
raphy.“ In order for literary innovation to be at the helm of language again, Brown 
believed that Telugu had to be 'revived' as well as 'reformed'. Therefore, ‘in his 
view, the role of the grammarian was central because without that kind of work, 
poetic innovation would be impossible. 

When Brown undertook the task of preparing a definitive grammar for Telugu, 
he encountered ‘indigenous’ practices. In the preface to his grammar he outlined 
the process of study he underwent and offered suggestions to improve the study 
of Telugu. The underlying reason for the reformulation of what a grammar of 
Telugu should entail was to aid the study of the language. The grammar became 
a tool aiding beginners whose mother tongue was not Telugu to embark on the 
acquisition of Telugu. The tradition of grammars within Telugu, as inherited from 
Sanskrit, was not for these explicit purposes. Velcheru Narayana Rao's astute 
remarks on grammars in mediaeval Andhra demonstrate that the role of grammars 
was not primarily to initiate a new speaker into a language; rather, they were 
composed in order to sanctify language, to attribute godly characteristics to lan- 
guage. A grammar, writes Rao, ‘was not merely a set of rules that describe the 
language; it was the knowledge given by god to create a sanctified language—the 
very essence of ultimate reality’.“ Rao argues that the ideological motivations of 
language scholars in late mediaeval Andhra involved a negotiation of the relation- 
ship between marga and desi traditions. The aura of Sanskrit in the early modem 
period was linked to its unintelligibility. The task of the marga poet was to 


92 Ibid, p vi. 

9 [ am using the term grammanan to refer broadly to the scholars of the vernacular languages in 
the nineteenth century. 

* Dirks, Castes of Mind. 

Rao, ‘Coconut and Honey: Sanskrit and Telugu in Medieval Andhra’, p 36 

^ Rao asserts that one of the first challenges to the status of Sanskrit in the Andhra region came 
from the thirteenth century follower of Basavanna, Palkuriki Somanatha, who criticised Sanskrit 
for that very reason of unintelligibility and created his own oppositional style. Soon, the oppositional 
style lost 1t» radical critique, and became absorbed into the marga tradition (ibid ). 
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spread this message. Rao argues that Appakavi, the seventeenth-century Telugu 
grammarian, elevated Telugu to a sanctified status. 

Brown, on the other hand, could not see any merit in the Telugu grammarians 
starting with Nannaya: 


According to European arrangments the Chintamani is not a Grammar: it is 
merely a learned essay intended to convey to Bramins, on Sanscrit principles, 
the peculiarities of Telugu. The author notices every rule which seems to accord 
with Sanscrit and without reason excludes a great number of those which are 
indigenous. Learned bramins believe Sancrit to contain every principle worth 
knowing; and are apt to reject as base and worthless every new fact in philology.” 


With his knowledge of and training in philology, Brown felt himself equipped 
to judge Telugu and its achievements (through its literary traditions) in an objective 
manner. Philology for him was clearly a rational set of rules to examine language, 
rules which could be deployed for any language. Through his philological lens, 
he found Telugu grammars to be flawed. Tbe primary flaw was their lack of object- 
ivity and blatant support of Brahminical hierarchy. Because of what he saw as 
Brahminical manoeuverings, grammars were not objective, rather, they put forward 
the Brahminical ideology. In Brown's grammar of Telugu, he evaluates Appakavi's 
grammar. From that grammar Brown appropriates Appakavi’s system of etymology 
and disregards the rest. He takes from Appakavi the four classes within which to 
trace the origin of words in Telugu: ‘In etymology Appa cavi discriminates Telugu 
words into four classes, called I. Tatsama, II. Tadbhava, III. Desya, IV. Gramya. 
I omit other refinements: but these four phrases so often occur that they call for 
remark’ .* The first two refer to words derived from Sanskrit, the third to ancient 
indigenous words, and the fourth to foreign words that have entered Telugu. Brown 
employs this same system of etymology in his dictionary project as well, where 
the four levels were similar to Appakavi's except that instead of retaining the first 
two classes of words derived from Sanskrit, Brown classified both in one group 
and added another class for English influences.” Brown used Appakavi's work as 
a guide to further studies towards an appropriate grammar for modern use. 

Additionally, Brown encounters another traditional tool, the vocabulary, in the 
tradition of the Amara Kosha in Sanskrit. He also studies the treatises on Telugu 
prosody, and ultimately considered all these traditional works on language inad- 
equate for modern language training. It must be kept in mind that Brown's work 
on the grammar, dictionary and Telugu readers all had one explicit purpose. The 
readership of these works would be entirely made up of British officers who were 
being trained in the colonial colleges set up to train officers in the spoken languages 


? Brown, ‘Essays on the Language and Literature of the Telugus’, OIOC: MSS.Eur.D.290, p. 71. 
* Brown, Essay on the Language and Literature of the Telugus, p. 12. 
* Brown, Dictionary Telugu-English. 
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of the British territories. However, Brown made use of many of the traditional 
tools in mastering Telugu himself. Though he freely criticised the methods of 
native tutors, he knew that he was indebted to those very methods. 


Our learned assistants will disapprove the course of reading I have marked 
out: they zealously recommend books (especially the Bhagavat) which would 
soon discourage the student. A perusal of the volumes they venerate is con- 
sidered an act of homage to the gods, conferring merit on the teacher and on 
the learner. But the Brahmans are excellent instructors, patient, humble, and 
admirably skilful. Until I had studied the poems with them for seven years, 
I did not perceive how perfect they are in learning.» 


In this rare occurrence, Brown reserved praise for the Brahmin pandits and 
, expressed his admiration for their techniques in learning. Nevertheless, through 
his experience in learning Telugu from pandits and traditional methods, Brown 
understood the inadequacies of those materials for the training of civil servants. 
He compared Hindu grammarians to those of China because they, too, neglected 
the colloquial dialect and only taught ‘poetical peculiarities’: “They are willing to 
aid our studies, either in Telugu poetry or in Sanscrit; they are reluctant to teach 
us the language of common business: but unless we first surmount this, the lowest 
step (which natives attain untaught) how can we climb to the highest?’*! Brown 
charged that the classical languages that Brahmins were willing to teach Europeans 
were full of pedantry and not in any way useful for practical and local knowledge.” 
He was convinced of a Brahmin conspiracy that was working to keep the English 
from gaining local knowledge. He conceded that the traditional methods employed 
by Telugu pandits were useful for teaching poetry, but stated that when it came to 
the kind of language acquisition indispensable for the colonial state and the training 
of civil servants, they were inadequate. 

The grammar and dictionaries that Brown assembled were to cater precisely 
to this need of non-native speakers to acquire Telugu for conducting business 
and for daily communication. The methods devised to make language training 
easier, especially for the non-Telugu speaker, derive from Brown's philological 
training. He elevated his own philological methods over and above traditional 
ones. Eighteenth and nineteenth-century theories of language and debates sur- 
rounding the deployment of the new philology in India informed Brown's concep- 
tualisation of the history of Telugu. More importantly they informed his ideas 
about his own role in transforming and shaping the language. Even as Brown relied 
upon and recovered traditional tools from Telugu grammarians, his model for 
language study was based on the new philology. 


9 Ibid, p iv, emphasis mine. 

3! Brown, A Granunar af the Telugu Language, p. ii. 

2 Bernard Cohn writes that John B Gilchrist (1759-1841), scholar of Hindi, expressed a similar 
distaste for Sanskrit and the pandits (Cohn, "The Language of Command and the Command of 


Language', p. 41) 
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The Study of Language in the Colony 


When F. Max Muller” stated in the latter half of the nineteenth century, with much 
enthusiasm, that the discovery of Sanskrit added a ‘new period to our historical 
consciousness [my italics]’, he pointed to the centrality accorded to India in Euro- 
pean self-understanding.™ He wrote, ‘India is not, as you may imagine, a distant, 
strange, or, at the very utmost, a curious country. India for the future belongs to 
Europe, it has its place in the Indo-European world, it has its place in our own his- 
tory, and in what is the very life of history, the history of the human mind’.* By the 
late nineteenth century when Muller was writing, the historical work of philology 
had already been accomplished. The Indian past had been reconstructed through 
philology and as Bernard Cohn has argued elsewhere, as a consequence ‘the Indians 
would receive a history’ .* 

Maurice Olender, in The Languages of Paradise, argued that language was 
thought to be an archaeological record of a civilisation by many eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century theorists of language. In 1759, Johann David Michaelis wrote: 
"Language is therefore a kind of archive in which human discoveries are protected 
against the most harmful accidents, archives that flames cannot destroy and that 
cannot perish unless an entire nation is ruined’.*’ The belief that language would 
give access to the temporal dimension of a civilisation loomed large in the discov- 
eries made by early Orientalists concerning Indian languages. Since Sir William 
Jones' discovery of the Indo-European concept in 1786, philological study in 
colonial India proposed a historical linking of the languages of the Indian subcon- 
tinent to European languages.* Along with the discovery that there was a historical 
relation linking Sanskrit with Latin and Greek, the overarching concern in philo- 
logy became the need to understand why vernacular languages were so under- 
developed compared to their European counterparts. If the languages of India 
and Europe were at a certain point in time one and the same, then what led to their 
divergence? Philology purported to provide the answers to the question of diver- 
: gence. By conceptualising language as an organism that developed over time and 
went through historical stages just as human societies did, philologists were able 
to chart the historical development of Indian languages, specifically as emplotted 


? Friedrich Max Muller (1823-1900), German Orientalist who also ventured into the study ot 
comparative religion, was at the University of Oxford from 1849-75 He is most prominently 
known as the editor of the Sacred Books of the East Series, numbering 51 volumes, published from 
the 18703 to the end of his life. 

# Muller, India: What can it teach us?, p. 28. 

? [bid., p 13 

* Cohn, "The Language of Command and the Command of Language’, p. 54. 

7 Olender, The Languages of Paradise, p. 5. 

* The ‘discovery’ caused a revolution in intellectual circles back in Europe Raymond Schwab 
aptly called this the Oriental Renaissance, the consumption of texts brought out by philologuts 
studying the languages of the ‘Onent’ (See R. Schwab, The Oriental Renaissance, 1680-1880). 
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in their literary production.” This allowed philologists to compare the literary 
‘development’ of both European and Indian languages. Once the comparison was 
made, it became possible to offer reforms to shape the ‘underdeveloped’ languages 
of India. Consequently, colonial philology (the study of languages, the production 
of grammars and dictionaries, the compilation and printing of definitive editions of 
literary manuscripts) had enduring effects in the field of literary practice and 
production ın India.*' Not only did these effects impress themselves upon the 
classical (or ‘cosmopolitan’) languages of Sanskrit and Persian, but more import- 
antly, the regional or ‘vernacular’ languages of India also felt the brunt of this 
scholarly practice in the nineteenth century. 

Iam aware of the uncomplimentary connotations of the term 'vernacular', from 
its etymological ties to verna, the home-born slave, to the pejorative reference to 
that which is provincial in scope and distinct from a cosmopolitan ethos.® In fact, 
the negative connotations were carried over to the colonies when Orientalists 
studied the languages of South Asia. In the context of colonial India, ‘vernacular’ 
was not simply invoked in reference to the regional languages of South Asia as a 
descriptive term, but rather to signify the subordinate position of the regional lan- 
guages in opposition to a more refined and developed language, such as Sanskrit 
and European languages during colonial times.* I employ the term vernacular 
for two reasons: one, simply because the term circulated in the philological writings 
in nineteenth-century India and two, because the vernacular as subordinate was 
resurrected in colonial debates regarding the position of these languages in a mod- 
em society. The term indeed underwent significant transformations under the 
scrutiny of colonial philological studies. Ranajit Guha has argued that in colonial 
India the term ‘“vernacular” established itself as a distancing and supremacist 
sign which marked out its referents, the indigenous languages and cultures, as 
categorically inferior to those of the West and of England in particular’. 


> Literature was also seen to be conditioned by history, in other words, the development of 
literature untolded in stages, from poetry to pose Giambattista Vico (1668-1744) laid out the 
most comprehensive theory of the development of historical consciousness through literary forms 
(See G Vico, The New Sclence of Giambattista Vico). 

© Su Chules Trevelyan (1807-86), colonial adrmnustrator in India, was also the father of the 
histonan George Otto Trevelyan and brother-in-law of Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-59), 
author of the influential minute on education in 1832 that promoted the study of English education 
in India. Trevelyan in hi» highly influential book, On the Education of the People of India, argued 
against the official promotion of ‘vernacular’ languages in British India He based hi» argument 
around the notion that the ‘vernaculars’ were ‘unformed tongues’ Trevelyan believed that promotion 
of English education would revive the vernaculars. This would happen throagh the filtering of 
knowledge by translations from English 

*! Cohn, "The Language of Command and the Command of Language’ 

© Soe entry for ‘vernacular’ in The Compact Edition of the Oxford English Pictionary, Volume II 
(1971) 

* Guha, "The Authority of Vernacular Past’ 

* Ibid, p 299. 
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However, even before colonial times and the entrance of a distinct notion of 
vernacular from European history, the idea of the vernacular as local existed 1n 
South Asian literary cultures. The relationship between Sanskrit and the regional 
languages was conceptualised as a dynamic one between marga and desi. Sheldon 
Pollock, in his work on the Sanskrit Cosmopolis, a space for Sanskrit culture, 
argued that this cosmopolis preceded the emergence of vernaculars in southern 
Asia (Pollock, 2000). He also pointed out the striking similarities between south- 
ern Asia and western Europe, specifically the parallel between Sanskrit and Latin 
in their relationship to vernacular literary cultures. One of the many insights in 
Pollock's work focuses on the striking similarity between Latin and Sanskrit, that 
is, their ability to be readable across space and time. Pollock argues that they were 
readable across space because both languages were moveable—they did not belong 
to one particular place—and they were readable across time for the same reason, 

- their mobility. It is precisely the cosmopolitan ethos of Latin and Sanskrit that 
depended on the erasure of their historicity. The universality of the cosmopolitan 
languages was also substantive. In both literary cultures, there were similar modes 
of cultural discipline, care for language, and study of literary canons as well as 
works of systemic thought.“ The vernacular or desi literary cultures emerged 
after the breakdown of the Sanskrit Cosmopolis at the end of the first millennium. 
The process of ‘vernacularisation’ that ensued tended to emphasise the local char- 
acter of literary culture. Moreover, even with the shift to the local and regional, 
the dynamics between marga and desi persisted and continued to impress upon 
literary production in the regional languages of the Indian subcontinent. Keeping 
in mind the prior history of the relationship between Sanskrit and the vernaculars, 
or marga and desi, the re-invoking of the desi in the study of Indian languages by 
colonial scholars became complicated. 

Colonial philology, even as it saw itself as reviving and restoring the lost glory 
of the vernacular literary cultures, felt compelled to subordinate them to English 
and European literary cultures. Since vernacular literary cultures were represented 
as lacking in certain characteristics (they were primarily condemned for their 
dearth of prose in the literary traditions), the thrust towards modernising the lan- 
guages and fostering ‘modern’ forms of writing (essays, novels, short stories) and 
‘modern’ modes of communication (newspapers and speeches) seemed necessary 
to colonial scholars. In this vein, philological study took upon itself the task of 
standardising and modernising the unruly vernacular languages of India. 


Conclusion: The Impact of Colonial Philology 
The new philology of Sir William Jones and the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century suggested that language study would open 
up the possibility of the historical understanding of a culture and civilisation. 
Along with the idea that language could provide access to the past was the idea 


© Pollock, ‘Cosmopolitan and Vernacular in History’, p 600. 
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that language developed in stages. Through colonial philology a progressive notion 
of history entered the discourse on Telugu and shaped the way language was 
thought about. Brown's intervention was critical in bringing into circulation a 
new understanding of language in the study of Telugu. Brown's philology, through 
his work on a Telugu grammar, dictionary and definitive editions of Telugu literary 
classics, made it possible for later reformers to take on programmes to ‘modernise’ 
Telugu. In the end, Brown brought in a historical dimension to Telugu through 
his extensive engagement with it. Ultimately colonial philology was not only cru- 
cial in shaping modern conceptions of Telugu, it also redistributed and shifted 
power and status away from the previously dominant ‘cosmopolitan’ literary lan- 
guage, mainly Sanskrit. The developmental path of European vernaculars was 
the model that was invoked as the proper path for Telugu. Through the process of 
historicising Telugu, colonial philologists placed Telugu within a progressive his- 
torical narrative. 

To reiterate, the impact of Brown’s philological work was felt within the new 
project of ‘modernising’ Telugu, making the language suitable for ‘modern’ pur- 
poses, 1.e., language of the state and educational institutions. The Telugu intelli- 
gentsia eventually picked up on the idea of reforming Telugu in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, most explicitly in the Modern Telugu movement. One 
consequence was that the classical form (granthika) came to be seen as stagnant, 
resisting innovation as well as representing anti-democratic and conservative 
strands in the language. The new concept of history propelled Telugu in new dir- 
ections, and sparked debates on the appropriateness of Telugu for modern use. 
Also, Brown’s work ‘historicised’ Telugu by ascribing to it a narrative of progress 
and evolution; this was mainly accomplished by weaving concepts of progress 
and development into the narrative of Telugu literary history. Through his grammar, 
dictionaries and the collecting of manuscripts Brown defined a canon, inclusive 
of both high and popular forms, and proposed the inevitability of modern forms 
of writing in Telugu (for Brown, ıt was only a matter of time before Telugu would 
reach maturity). 

The idea of modernising relies on the notion of progress, the unfolding of stages 
towards a future, which may be unknown, as Koselleck argues. Nevertheless, it is 
the underlying motor for history. The conceptualisation of language as historically 
progressing through time facilitated modernising programmes and inaugurated 
the great debates at the turn of the century on reforming languages and the status 
of the modern in vernacular languages. I argue that philology prepared the way 


The Modern Telugu movement was spearheaded by Gidugu V Ramamurti (1862-1940) who, 
having had experience in teaching Telugu in schools and studied modem linguistics, was compelled 
to call for reforms in the teaching of Telugu in schools. This in turn shaped into a larger critique of 
the uss of classical Telugu (granthika) by writer» and educato Ramemurti felt that the use of 
granthika Telogu made Telugu inaccessible to most Telugu speakers, and placed barrien on the 
language from the influences of everyday life and speech, ultimately removing Telugu from history 
(see Ramamurti, Gadya Chintainant). 
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for modernising programmes. Ultimately my concern is not with the success of 

those programmes, rather, it is to understand the power of this new conception of 

history and temporality and how it shaped the debates on reforming language up 
"to this day. 
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‘Enna Prayocanam?' Constructing 
the canon in colonial Tamilnadu 


A.R. Venkatachalapathy 


Madras Institute of Development Studies, Chennai 


Recent studies question the definition of a literary canon as an immutable corpus of texts 
sharing certain assured value and properties and distinguished by the possession of intrinsic 
worth, they argue that like all other human artifacts, canons are not given but are the pro- 
duct of a specific history, and are thus historically contingent. In the Indian context there 
are few studies that have taken up the question of canon formation. This article seeks to 
redress this lacuna and explores how the Tamil literary canon came be redefined in colonial 
India. The conjuncture of print, the ‘discovery’ of new texts, Orlentalist scholarship and 
Identity politics shaped the modern literary canon. While the pre-modern Tamil literary 
canon consisted predominanily of religlous, mythological and didactic texts, the new canon 
was a largely secular one where the religious texts were marginalised. 





Today when we speak of the Tamil literary canon, we generally tend to think of 
such texts as the whole corpus—Tolkappiyam, the Ettutokai, the Eight Anthologies, 
and Pattuppattu, the Ten IdylIs— of Sangam literature, the post-Sangam didactic 
literature (with pride of place being accorded to Tirukkural), the twin epics of 
Chilappadikaram and Manimekalai and also Seevaka Chinthumani, the 12 Saiva 
Thirumurais, the Vaishnavite Nalayira Divya Prabandam, Kambar's Ramayanam 
and a selection of what is referred to as chittrilakkiyam or minor literature. 
A wide spectrum of overlapping institutional practices—extensive preservation 
and transmission with concomitant hermeneutic devices like commentary and 
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exegesis, prescription in pedagogy and curriculum, employment of texts as gram- 
matical authority and reference, as a repertoire for allusion, invocation as a marker 
of antiquity and historicity—have given these texts a canonical status in present- 
day Tamil culture. The study of Tamil in universities abroad and the translation 
programmes (Penguin Classics, UNESCO Collection of Representative Works, 
Library of Asian Translations, etc.) have added to their canonicity. 

Common sense associates an immutable character with such texts and endows 
the canon with universal, unchanging and absolute values. Recent studies, however, 
have questioned the definition of a literary canon as an immutable corpus of texts 
sharing certain assured value and properties, and distinguished by the possession 
of intrinsic worth. As Terry Eagleton has reminded us, 'Some texts are born literary, 
some achieve literariness, and some have literariness thrust upon them."! It is 
now, therefore, an academic commonplace to point out that literary canons, like 
all other human artifacts, are not given but the product of a specific history, and 
are thus historically contingent.* The anti-foundational approach to the study of 
the literary canon contends that there is no foundation in the text: this approach 
enables the study of canons as the product of a specific history. 

However, in the Indian context, there are few studies that have taken up the 
question of canon formation. Even Sheldon Pollock's ambitious and magisterial 
literary cultures project, ranging over some 15 languages and three millennia in 
South Asia, does not squarely grapple with canonisation.? Vasudha Dalmia’s study 
on the nationalisation of Hindi/Hindu traditions is exceptional in this regard. She 
traces the perceived link between the evolution and progress of Hindi national 
literature and a national identity,* and argues that the construction of a classical 
Hindi literature was indispensable for authorising the autonomous nature of the 
Hindi language.? In regard to Tamil, the story of the 'rediscovery' of the ancient 
Tamil classics and their appearance in print has been well told; however, these 
studies fall well short of tracing the mechanics, constitution and implications of 
canonisation.® Stuart Blackburn takes up the single text of Tirukkural and its maker 
Thiruvalluvar to interrogate its position in the Tamil literary canon of the nineteenth 
century." This article seeks to redress this lacuna and explores how the Tamil lit- 
erary canon came to be redefined in colonial India. 


! Eagleton, Literary Theory, p. 7. 

2 Shirane, ‘Issues in Canon Formation’. 

? Pollock, ed , Literary Cultures in History. 

* Dalmia, The Nationalization of Hindu Traditions, pp 222-337 ! Ibid , p. 433 

* The most readable account remains Ramanujan, ‘Classics Lost and Found’. Also see Irschick, 
Politics and Social Conflict in South India, Nambi Arooran, Tamil Renaissance and Dravidian 
Nationalism, and Ramaswamy, Passions of the Tongue. 

7 Blackburn, ‘Corruption and Redemption’. Cutler, "Interpreting Tirukkural .’, tangentially 
touches upon the relation of a text with a canon through an analysis of the commentaries on 
Tirukkural. Venkatachalapathy, 'Domesticating the Novel .', considers the canonisation of novels 
1n modern Temi! literature. 
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Pre-Modern Csnon(s) 


The Tamil language has a long and unbroken literary tradition of some 2,000 years. 
Within South Asian literary cultures, its literary history, marked by a fecundity of 
literary production, 1s rivalled only by Sanskrit. Understandably, the position of 
the literary texts within the canon has varied considerably with the definition and 
redefinition of the literary canon through the ages. 

Given the general consensus on what constitutes the canon now, the question 
arises what as to the pre-modern canon was. Admittedly it consisted largely of 
religious and didactic literature. Most certainly there existed different religious 
canons. Saiva and Vaishnava hagiography abound with legends and stories about 
the canonisation of their own literature. The process of the canonisation of the 
Saiva Thirumurais* is even the subject of a puranam, the Thirumurai Kanda Puranam 
(a work of 45 stanzas by the Saiva Siddhanta philosopher Umapathy Sivam), 
while Vaishnava hagiography narrates the story of the retrieval and canonisation 
of the 4,000 poems of the Nalayira Divya Prabandam.? However, the question 
that concerns us here is whether a non-sectarian Tamil canon existed in pre-modern 
times and if at all it did, what did it consist of? 

A passage in the first Tamil novel, Pratapa Mudaliar Charithiram (1879)? 
about the inadequate reading of students indicates what was considered essential 
reading, or in other words, the canon: 


Have these students even so much as taken a look at Thiruvalluvar's Tirukkural? 
Have they heard of Kambar's Ramayanam even in their dreams? Are they 
even familiar with the authors of Naladiyar? Do they know Avvaiyar's moral 
books thoroughly? Do they know even a little bit of Athiveerarama Pandiyan? 
They have not so much as taken a look at the prabandams of innumerable 
Tamil poets. 


Clearly, only didactic and religious works were counted for in the pre-modern canon. 
This point is made rather dramatically by U.V. Swaminatha Iyer (1855-1942), 
the legendary editor of Tamil classics. On Thursday, 21 October 1880, Swaminatha 
Iyer, then a 25-year-old teacher at the Kumbakonam Government College, went 
to meet Salem Ramaswamy Mudaliar, a civil munsif who had recently been 
transferred to the small town of Kumbakonam. Swaminatha Iyer had been a pupil 
of Mahavidwan Meenakshisundaram Pillai, acknowledged as the finest Tamil 


* For an account and analysis of the canonisation of the Saiva Thirumurais ses Vellaivaranar's 
monumental two-volume study, Panniru Thirumurai Varalaru 

* In colonial times even the Saiva Thirumurais came in for interrogation. With the publication of 
the poems of Ramalinga Swamigal (1823-74) as arutpa (poems of divine grace), a veritable pamphlet 
war ensued between his followers and Arumnga Navalar, who questioned the divine origin of these 
poems. 

 Vedanayagam Pillai, Pratapa Mudallar Charithiram; pp. 307-08. 
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teacher of the nineteenth century. Salem Ramaswamy Mudaliar had arrived with 
the reputation of being a liberal man with a broad outlook who patronised scholar- 
ship. In an obvious attempt to win his friendship and ingratiate himself, Swaminatha 
Iyer had ventured to meet him, at the instance of the pontiff of Thiruvavadudurai 
Adheenam, at his home. What transpired at this meeting is dramatically narrated 
by Swaminatha Iyer in his famed autobiography. 


‘With whom did you study?’ Salem Ramaswamy Mudaliar queried. 
*Mahavidwan Meenakshisundaram Pillai,’ I replied. 


I expected the uttering of Pillai’s name to create a ripple. Even if he did not res- 
pect my official position, perhaps he could at least open out to me as a student 
of Pillai? He did not and spoke in a measured manner. 


... He continued with his questions. ‘What did you study?’ came the next ques- 
tion. Certain that I could dazzle him with a reply to this question, I listed the 
texts that I had studied: Kudandai Andadi, Marasai Andadi, Pugalur Andadi, 
Thiruvarangathandadi, Alagarandadi, Kambarandadi, Mullai Andadi, 
Meenatchiyammai Pillai Tamil, Muthukumaraswamy Pillai Tamil, Akilandanayaki 
Pillai Tamil, Sekkilar Pillai Tamil, Thirukkovaiyar, Tanjaivanan Kovai .... Twenty 
andadis, 20 kalambakams, 15 kovais, 30 Pillai Tamils, 20 ulas—thus I listed a 
number of prabandams. There was not a trace of wonderment on his face. 


Suddenly, he interjected, ‘What is it worth?’ I was not a little disappointed ... 
I did not give up and began a list of puranams: 'Thiruvilaiyadal Puranam, 
Thirunagaikkarona Puranam, Mayura Puranam, Kanda Puranam, Periya 
Puranam, Kuttrala Puranam .... 

He continued to look still like a graven image. 


*Naidadam, Prabulinga Leelai, Sivagnana Bodham, Sivagnana Sithiyar, I con- 
tinued. Gave the names of some grammars. He continued to remain unmoved. 
With the thought that I forgotten the most important of them all, I said, 'I have 
read Kambaramayanam in full two to three times over ....’ 


‘It is good that you have read all these later day works. Have you read any of 
the ancient texts?’ he asked .... 


"There are so many old works among those I have listed!' I replied. 


Only when he countered me with the question ‘Have you read the texts which 
are the wellsprings of these texts?', did I realise that he was up to something. 


‘I don't know the texts you are talking about?’ 
‘Have you read Seevaka Chinthamani? Manimekalai?’ 


!! Swammatha Iyer, En Charithiram, pp 50—53 This was originally serialised in Ananda Vikatan, 
1940-42 
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I had not read the books he mentioned. Nor had my teacher. I had never even 
set my eyes on these texts. I thought to myself, ‘Without considering the many 
books I had studied, why should this man make a big issue of my not having 
read these couple of books,’ and prided myself on this. ‘I had no access to these 
books. If I did I am confident of reading them,’ I replied emphatically. 


No doubt Swaminatha Iyer's account of this meeting with Salem Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar is highly dramatised and some matters of fact are suspect. (Contrary to 
what Swaminatha Iyer would have us believe, one canto of Seevaka Chinthamani 
was already a prescribed text and Henry Bower had published it way back in 
1868. Mahavidwan Meenakshisundaram Pillai had actually copied the text with 
Nachinarkkiniyar’s commentary and deposited it in the Thiruvavadudurai Mutt’s 
library. As early as 1859, G.U. Pope had included over half a dozen verses from 
Seevaka Chinthamani in his Tamil handbook for students."*) But it highlights 
rather emphatically the conflict that was emerging in the later part of the nineteenth 
century over what the real canon, the great tradition, was. Swaminatha Iyer's long 
list in a sense provides an inventory of works constituting the pre-modern canon. 
It makes no mention of the entire body of Sangam literature and the epics, and is 
dominated by texts that are now designated as chittrilakkiyam. His list may be 
compared to the canonical works mentioned and discussed in two important pre- 
colonial Tamil texts useful for understanding Tamil literary history. 

The first 1s the Tamil Navalar Charithai (History of Tamil Poets) written some- 
time after the late sixteenth century, but most probably in the seventeenth or even 
in the eighteenth century." It does not present full texts as such but gives poems 
from about 50 poets in no particular or discernable order. It provides a brief preface, 
in prose, about the legend of the three Sangams and proceeds to reproduce poems 
with colophons. Though it anthologises poems by Sangam poets such as Iraiyanar, 
Nakkeerar and Kapilar, the list is defined mostly by names that figure in the Saiva 
canon. In fact the very first poem 1s by Iraiyanar, which is the subject of one whole 
episode in Thiruvilaiyadal Puranam. However, surprisingly, the canonical poets 
of the Saiva Thirumurais and Nalayira Divya Prabandam do not figure at all in 
Tamil Navalar Charithai. It might probably be more appropriate to see this book 
as an anthology of offbeat poems in the tradition of the later Tanippadal Tirattu 
anthologies (of ‘poems at the right moment'—-in the happy phrase of Velcheru 
Narayana Rao and David Shulman—written in the immediate pre-colonial centur- 
ies but anthologised in the later part of the nineteenth century). 

The other interesting text in this regard is the Tamil Vidu Tutu, a poem written 
in the familiar messenger-poem genre.!* The recovery of this text 1s in itself the 
stuff of legend and we have no evidence to indicate its date; probably it was 


? Pope, Tamil Cheyyul Kalampakam 

? Duran wamy Pillai, ed., Tamil Navalar Charithal. 

H Ror an interesting analysis of this poem sec Ramaswamy, ‘The Language of People in the 
World of Gods’, pp 66-92. 

11 Sec ‘Innum Ariyen' in Swaminatha Iyer, Nallwra: Koval. 
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written in the seventeenth century—its editor Swaminatha Iyer does not so much 
as hazard a guess. Set in 268 kannis (couplets), the Tamil language itself is sent as 
messenger to Siva in this poem. As is apparent even from a cursory reading of the 
poem, the purpose is more to extol the virtues and glories of the Tamil language 
rather than to convey any real message to the god. As can be expected from such 
a poem, apart from the couplets on the nature and structure of the Tamil language, 
& number of Tamil literary texts and poets are mentioned in it. The Saivite Nayanmars 
make for a good number and, interestingly, no Alwar is mentioned at all. (Only 
Nammalvar's Thiruvaimozhi 1s mentioned.) As for literary texts, most of the works 
from the Saiva Thirumurais are listed. Of the Sangam texts Ettutokai and Pattupattu 
are mentioned as collective entities rather than as individual works. (However, 
there is an allusion to one line from Kuruntokai—more on which later). Similarly 
panja kappiyangal (the five epics) 1s mentioned; none of tbe epics are individu- 
ally named—not even Chilappadikaram! Tolkappiyam too is mentioned only once. 
The only Sangam poet to be named is Nakkeerar, but as we shall see this is a 
name associated with Saiva mythology. In contrast to this as many as 20 Nayanmars 
are listed. Both Tirukkural and Thiruvalluvar are mentioned more than once and 
at least four allusions to Tirukkural are obvious. Some minor prabanda literature, 
which figure in the modem canon as well, is also indicated, such as Kalingatupparani. 
Sanskrit works are mentioned in passing, mostly in generic terms as agamam, 
kaviyam, sattiram, 18 puranams, (s)mriti and the Vedas. Thus, clearly, religious 
literature, especially the Saiva Thirumurais, dominated the pre-modern canon. 

Another text that sheds light on the pre-modern canon is Pulavar Puranam,” 
though it was written in the later part of the nineteenth century. Written by Dandapani 
Swamigal (1838-98), a mendicant poet tutored in the traditional pedagogic system 
and untouched by colonial educational systems, it narrates the life story of over 
70 poets. Structured as a puranam with 72 sarukkams in a little over 3,000 quatrains, 
it devotes one sarukkam each to a poet. It begins with a padalam (canto) on the 
Potikai hills, the legendary birthplace of the Tamil language. This in a sense gives 
an indication of the trajectory of the literary tradition and literary canon that 
Dandapani Swamigal grew up in and subscribed to. Pulavar Puranam conceives 
of the Tamil language in mythic terms. The first poet Pulavar Puranam deals 
with is Agathiyar, the mythic progenitor of tbe Tamil language. It then proceeds 
to hagiographise the story of poets, every one of whom 1s invariably a religious 
poet. Most of the Nayanmars, some Alwars and sundry other literary poets figure 
in individual sarukkams. And no Buddhist or Jain poets figure in this puranam. 
Nor does Sangam literature or Chilappadikaram. In the hagiographies of these 
poets divine and miraculous events abound. By Dandapani Swamigal's own admis- 
sion, the source for the puranams are oral tradition (ulagor navil mozhi) and the 
(his) tongue on which Saraswati dances (kalaivani nadampuri navu). The order- 
ing sequence of the poets seems to be according to his own sense of importance 


!* Swaminatha Iyer, od., Tamil Vidu Tutu 
" Dandapani Swamigal, Pulavar Puranam 
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and hierarchy. In fact, this ordering causes much bewilderment to a modern reader. 
No wonder, when V. Krishnama Chariar, a Registrar of Books, first published 
Pulavar Puranam posthumously, be had the following to say: 


I... felt the necessity from the first of distinguishing the great Tamil poets who 
wrote for all mankind from those writers whose works have a sectarian or 
polemical tinge .... The first part is devoted to the story of the lives of the great 
classic poets who enjoy a widespread reputation, the second to the distinguished 
Sivite writers of devotional poetry and puranic legends, and the third to the 
few equally distinguished Vishnuite poets, and other writers of a later date .... 
This division has enabled me to overcome the difficulty of arranging the lives 
of the 70 poets chronologically, or according to certain epochs strongly marked 
like those in the intellectual history of Europe.'* 


Thus, a modern editor, writing in 1901, makes clear what grates against a new 
sensibility attuned to the new canon and what the trouble is with the pre-colonial 
canon. 


The Modern Canon 


It is this canon which is decimated by Ramaswamy Mudaliar’s dismissive statement 
Enna prayocanam (What is it worth?)—a canon that teachers like Mahavidwan 
Meenakshisundaram Pillai taught and students such as Swaminatha Iyer imbibed 
and valued until the early part of the nineteenth century. In other words, the pre- 
colonial canon was being fundamentally questioned by the later half of the 
nineteenth century. Swaminatha Iyez's tryst with Salem Ramaswamy Mudaliar, 
in a sense, marks the moment of the unmaking of an old canon and the construction 
of one anew. 

Two new notions—of historic, linear time and religiosity/secularity-—play out 
in the metamorphosis of the Tamil canon. A new notion of time—what constituted 
antiquity, the ancient—began to come into play. While in texts like Tamilalangaram 
(see below) antiquity was seen ip divine terms, the new colonial elite thought of 
antiquity in secular, historical terms. Even within secular, historical time antiquity 
came to be defined not in terms of centuries but in millennia, as evidenced by the 
conversation between Swaminatha Iyer and Ramaswamy Mudialiar: both prized 
ancient works for their antiquity but they differed over what was ancient or ancient 
enough. 

Many of the texts that Tamil Vidu Tutu and Swaminatha Iyer listed are now but 
adjuncts to a different, modern, canon and go by the name of bhakti ilakkiyam 
(Bhakti literature) and chittrilakkiyam (minor literature). Most of these texts are 
religious in character, mythologising sacred spaces and hagiographising divine 
beings and saints. Many of these texts of the pre-colonial canon are now valued 


4 Murugadasa Swami iyattriya Pulavar Purqnam (Vol. I), p. v 
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only for their religious significance; some are barely read or cited; few of the 
entire list now forms part of any curriculum. This much is obvious to any student 
of Tamil literature. The question, however, is to explore how this change that re- 
duced so many texts, so meticulously imparted and imbibed, to near worthlessness 
in the modern Tamil literary canon came about. To understand this one needs to 
turn to the social and intellectual milieu in colonial South Asia. 

Itis now a commonplace to suggest that colonialism produced knowledge about 
the colonies.” Power was deeply implicated in this production of knowledge. 
A battery of colonial officials and scholars systematically collected and created 
informauon about the ruled. The Orientalists codified law based on long forgotten 
and newly retrieved texts, and unearthed new literature and redefined the cultural 
heritage of the colonised. In the Indian context, William Jones and Max Mueller 
were the stalwarts of this project. Their work displaced Persian as the language of 
India—in fact, Persian was to suffer twice over: while English displaced it as the 
official language, Sanskrit decimated its position culturally. Their work led to the 
printing of the Vedas, puranams and other texts, which have now come to define 
the ‘essential’ India. The Orientalist representation of India was primarily founded — 
on Sanskrit scriptures and texts. The newly emergent discipline of comparative 
philology added to its importance, as Sanskrit was seen to be kindred to, if not 
the source of, the Indo-Aryan languages. Orientalism thus privileged Sanskrit 
over all other languages in India and it was often described as classical, thus 
implying that other Indian languages were vernaculars and demotic. This formu- 
lation was 1n its turn challenged in south India.” Christian missionaries and scholar- 
administrators, with their agenda for countering Brahminical hegemony, posed 
this challenge. Drawing on similar philological tools as those employed by the 
Orientalists, they formulated a new theory of the Dravidian family of languages. 
Though the defining moment is often taken to be the publication of Robert Caldwell's 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Family of Languages (1856), we now 
have new information and fresh insights provided by Thomas Trautmann” that 
F.W. Ellis and the School of Fort St George (The Madras School of Orientalism) 
anticipated many of Caldwell's ideas. While Caldwell based his work primarily 
on Tamil, Ellis worked through Telugu. This approach posited that the Dravidian 
languages—Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam—did not belong to the Indo- 
European family of languages and owed very little to Sanskrit. These languages, 
especially Tamil, it was established philologically, grew independently of Sanskrit 
with its own corpus of literature and grammar. 


" Cohn, Colonialism and its Forms of Knowledge. 

» This was of course a never-ending project As late as 1929, M S Purnalingam Pilla: wrote that 
he ‘has tried to open and direct the eyes of onentalists to the buried treasures of the Tamil continent 
in religion, ethics, philosophy, history, civics, sciences and arts. No History of India can be complete 
without an adequate treatment of the history of South India founded on the firsthand knowledge of 
Tanul poems.’ Tamil Literature, p. vill. f 
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This theory of an independent Dravidian family of languages fed into pre-existing 
notions of the equality, if not the superiority, of the Tamil language vis-à-vis San- 
skrit and was avidly seized by the emerging non-Brahmin elite scholars of Tamilnadu. 
(Unfortunately, ‘indigenous’ notions about Tamil's superiority vis-à-vis Sanskrit 
have not received due emphasis and it is Missionary/Orientalist scholarship that 
has grabbed the limelight). This theory of the Dravidian family of languages and 
the linguistic knowledge amassed through this framework were employed to 
reinforce their identity and challenge the supremacy of Brahmins in the public 
sphere. Their quest led them to a search for a corpus of literature that pre-dated 
Aryan/Sanskrit influence. The corpus of Sangam literature with its ancient cultural 
traditions, seen to be untainted by a Brahminical religion and a culture based on 
sedentary life, proved just right. The egalitarian communal life depicted in the 
Sangam literature, with the glorification of ideals such as love, valour, munificence 
and honour, provided an alternate worldview to that of a Vedic age constructed 
by the Orientalists. The time was thus ripe for a ‘rediscovery’ of the Sangam 
classics—highlighted dramatically by Swaminatha Iyer’s tryst not only with Salem 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar but also with his own destiny. 

The disturbing question ‘What is it worth?’ drove Swaminatha Iyer to look for 
what was really worth. Salem Ramaswamy Mudaliar himself provided the lead 
with the palm-leaf manuscript of Seevaka Chinthamani, the Jain kappiyam or 
epic. Though Swaminatha lyer began studying the manuscript with some trepi- 
dation and misgiving, he reassured himself: ‘How does it matter as long as it is 
not beyond Tamil literary tradition? Is it in Sanskrit or Telugu that one has to 
learn it afresh? Will it be beyond one’s comprehension if one studies it carefully 
with a given knowledge of Tamil texts?'? 

However, Swaminatha Iyer was to be proved wrong. As a rubric in his autobiog- 
raphy goes, it was ‘a separate universe’ (oru thani prapanjam). Swaminatha Iyer 
glosses this section with statements that further qualify the utter novelty of this 
newfound literature: ‘It appeared like another unique language’; ‘The vistas of 
the new world depicted in the Sangam books appeared as the mountains covered 
by mist. Though this heavy mist hung over the mountains, its loftiness and magni- 
tude though not fully visible was yet perceptible as bigger than the earth, vaster 
than the sky and more unfathomable than the deep seas.'? Here Swaminatha Iyer 
is making a self-referential allusion (to the Sangam poem Kuruntokai 3), once 
again heightening a sense of discovery and at the same time appropriating it as 
his own tradition. 

Swaminatha Iyer's systematic and meticulous study brought forth the publication 
of many of the Sangam classics at regular intervals. As he prodded through to 
make sense of Seevaka Chinthamani, it became clear that one could not understand 
a text without association to the other texts of the same corpus. Swaminatha Iyer 
relates how he made a list of difficult terms from these texts and then tried to 


D Swaminatha lyer, En Charithiram, p 534. 
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make sense of them in relation to one another. Ultimately, he published his edition 
of Seevaka Chinthamani in 1887—the inauguration of a long innings in the field 
of scholarly publication. 

Contrary to popular myth, Swaminatha Iyer was neither the first nor the only 
editor-publisher in the field. Tamil scholars from Sri Lanka played an equally 
crucial role in the discovery and retrieval of these ancient Tamil texts. In fact 
Arumuga Navalar, reputed to be the father of the Saivite renaissance in Jaffna, 
inaugurated the modern editions of Tamil classics. Even by 1860 he had published 
a fine edition of Tlrukkural. C.W. Damodaram Pillai (1832-1901), also hailing 
from Jaffna, was in fact the true pioneer. He was the earliest scholar to systemat- 
ically hunt for long-lost manuscripts and publish them using modern tools of 
textual criticism. His edition of Tolkappiyam-Porulatikaram was published in 1885; 
Viracoliyam was published in 1881 followed by /raiyanarakapporul in 1883. 
Damodaram Pilla published the late Sangam work Kalitokai (1887) at least two 
years before Swaminatha Iyer published any Sangam text.™ 

Leaving aside the question of ‘firsts’, the point to be noted is that this project of 
unearthing ancient literary texts towards constructing a new canon was an intel- 
lectual enterprise that was keenly watched and anticipated by the new colonial 
elite. Damodaram Pillai and Swamunatha Iyer, by systematically looking for and 
publishing the Sangam texts, were in fact articulating the desire and fulfilling the 
requirement of the reconstituted world of Tamil letters. In the preface to each of 
their editions, they talked about the canon of which it was part (see especially 
Damodaram Pillai’s Kalitokai preface [1887], the publication of which was fol- 
lowed in a regular stream by Patittruppattu [1889], Purananuru [1894], Ainkurunuru 
[1903], Kuruntokai [1915], Nattrinai [1915], Paripadal [1918] and Akananuru 
[1923]). Chilappadikaram and Manimekalai, the twin epics as they came to be 
later designated within the canon, were published by Swaminatha Iyer in 1892 
and 1898 respectively. 

We also find an interesting metaphor that both Damodaram Pillai and Swaminatha 
Iyer employ in their descriptions of the new Tamil canon. Personifying the Tamil 
language as a mother, they extended this metaphor by terming the various texts of 
the canon as her adornments. By extension, they thought of their work as a search 
for the jewels that had been lost due to external aggression and internal apathy.” 

In terms of modalities, print was constitutive of this process of discovering and 
constructing the canon. In the editorial prefaces of both Damodaram Pillai and 
Swaminatha Iyer, the urgency to save the texts from the palm leaves, from the 
ravages of white ants and termites, rather, from the jaws of Time itself, is quite 
palpable. The underlying premise seems to be that of print as a panacea: somehow 
the printing of these texts in itself would render them immortal, defeating Time 


Y Damodaram Pillai, Damodaram. 
9 Ibid., p. 69, Swaminatha Iyer, Nan Kandathum Kettathum, p. 35. 
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and consequently restoring the heritage of the Tamil people. As Damodaram Pillai 
exclaimed, ‘Was not the non-availability of print that eventually led to the extinc- 
tion of Makkana Vilakkam’ .* 

As indicated earlier, the publication of the Sangam texts were eagerly awaited 
and anticipated by the new colonial elite. T.T. Saravanamuttu Pillai, Librarian at 
the Madras Presidency College, author of an early Tamil novel, Mohanangi, and 
younger brother of a renowned Tamil scholar T.T. Kanakasundaram Pillai, while 
delivering a lecture in Tamil on “The Study of Tamil Literature’ to the Tamil Sangam 
at Presidency College in 1892 lamented that of the five epics only Seevaka 
Chinthamani in full and a part of Chilappadikaram were published; except 
Kalithogai none of the other eight anthologies were published while Pattuppattu 
had seen the light of day due to the ‘noble man U.V. Swaminatha Iyer who resusci- 
tated Seevaka Chinthamani’ ." An anonymous lecturer speaking at a sangam in 
Tiruvananthapuram sometime in the mid-1880s makes a similar statement: 


Since the establishing of Tamil printing presses by Saravana Perumalaiyar 
and others many Tamil works such as Tirukkural have seen the light of day; 
many other works are still to be published. For example, of the five Tamil epics, 
Chinthamani, Chilappadikaram, Manimekalai, Kundalakesi and Valaiyapathi, 
some time ago Chinthamani and the Pukar canto of Chilappadikaram alone 
have been published and not the other two cantos of Chilappadikaram and the 
otber three epics. Of the great Tamil grammars only Tolkappiyam has been 
saved by the great Tamil savant C.W. Damodaram Pillai who keeps the Tamil 
flag flying to save the Tamil language .... We do not know where the great works 
of the last Sangam can be found or even if they survive. Of these, the Pattuppattu 
alone, written by 10 different poets, has been discovered by U.V. Swaminatha 
Iyer, the Tamil Pandit of Kumbakonam College and the saviour of Tamil; the 
news that it is being published along with Nachinarkkiniyar’s commentary has 
warmed the hearts of many a Tamil enthusiast. When ever will all the other 
hundreds of books be published? 


Evidently there was a clear sense of what to expect from the new canon. Lack 
of patronage is a recurring theme of the editorial prefaces of both Damodaram 
Pillai and Swaminatha Iyer. However, there is little doubt that their printed editions 
of literary classics were gobbled up by the emerging new Tamil elite with delight. 
Even a cursory look at the correspondence of Swaminatha Iyer would show 
the kind of gushing enthusiasm he received from people from across the Tamil 
world—tanging from Maraimalai Adigal (still a budding young scholar called 
R.S. Vedachalam from Nagapattinam) to Julien Vinson from Paris and G.U. Pope 


5 Damodaram Pillai, Damodaram, p. 67. 
P Saravanamuttu Pillai, Tamil Bashar, p. 16. 
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from Balliol.» As T.T. Kanakasundaram Pillai wrote to Swaminatha Iyer on the 
imminent publication of an important classic: ‘To think that Chilappudikaram 
will be available in printed form shortly, without the need to shed tears reading 
from cadjan leaves, gives me unutterable joy’.~ They awaited the publication of 
these texts with bated breath. And when they were actually published, their writings 
came to be suffused with the details culled from these texts: P. Sundaram Pillai, 
V. Kanakasabhai, J.M. Nallasami Pillai, Maraimalai Adigal and others used these 
works to write their literary, social, historical and philological work. It is impossible 
to think of a work like The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago without access to 
these texts. By the early 1910s they had become influential enough to be decried 
by their opponents that: 


Within the last fifteen years a new school of Tamil scholars has come into 
being, consisting mainly of admirers and castemen of the late lamented professor 
and antiquary, Mr. Sundaram Pillai of Trivandrum. Their object has been to 
disown and to disapprove any trace of indebtedness to the Aryans, to exalt the 
civilization of the ancient Tamils, to distort in the name of historic research 
current traditions and literature, and to pooh-pooh the views of former scholars, 
which support Brahmanization of the Tamil race.” 


M. Srinivasa Aiyangar's diatribe polemically points to the uses the new literary 
canon was being put to in Tamilnadu: to fashion a new identity for Tamils. This 
message was diffused in Tamil society from the early part of the twentieth century. 
Scholarly editions were reprinted; less scholarly editions were published; com- 
mentaries were written; they were prescribed texts not only in colleges but also 
schools. Incidents and events from these texts were rewritten and fictionalised. 
In politics, the Dravidian movement flaunted it with rhetoric. Of course, within 
this canon, differential emphases came to be apportioned to the texts. Purananuru 
and Kuruntokai were seen to exemplify the twin values of valour and love, while 
Puripatal and Kalitokai were given short shrift, especially because of their later 
date of composition. Tirukkural was in a separate class of its own, quoted on all 
occasions, claimed by every ideological hue and rejected by none. Chilappadikaram 
occupied pride of place with its epic narration, exquisite poetry and potential for 
political appropriation. V. Kanakasabhai's comment that 'all that was original 
and excellent in the literature of the Tamils was written before the ninth century, 
and what followed was, for the most part, but a base imitation or translation of 
Sanskrit works’™ neatly captures the changed conception of the canon. 


P The letters that Swaminatha Iyer received are preserved in full at the U. V Swaminatha Iyer 
Library, Chennai 

PTT Kanakasundaram Pillal to U.V. Swaminatha Iyer, letter dated 3 June 1890, U V Swarninatha 
Iyer papers, U V Swaminatha [yer Library, Chennai. 
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Secularising the Canon 


What in fact was happening in Tamil society was a process of secularisation. 
Religious texts were being increasingly marginalised and another body of literature, 
the Sangam classics, were being prioritised over them. Religious values were 
undermined and the secular character of the classics was being upheld. In this 
interpretation, ancient Tamilnadu was seen as an egalitarian society where caste 
and religion did not exist—and if they did it was due to the beginning of incursions 
from the north/Aryans/Sanskrit. Love, valour and munificence were the most 
valued attributes. This secular vision of ancient Tamil society was counterposed 
to the unequal society that Tamilnadu became after the advent of Aryans and 
Brahmins. Caste and religion accompanied them, thus turning Tamil society into 
an unequal one. The Tamil language itself was seen to be tainted by religion. 
Therefore the religious associations of the Tamil language were to be purged by 
invoking the pristine character of the Sangam classics. 

This understanding of Tamil tradition became the dominant one in Tamilnadu. 
To document just one instance, let us turn to a late nineteenth-century text, 
Tamilalangaram,? once again by Dandapani Swamigal. Tamilalangaram seems 
to have been written as a reply to a Brahmin who argued that Sanskrit was superior 
to Tamil. In 100 verses Dandapani Swamigal extols the glory of the Tamil language, 
which is seen purely and exclusively in terms of Saiva and Vaishnava mythology. 
The Tamil language is closely associated with divine miracles per-formed by ports 
and Tamil savants. One could list the divine attributes in the fol-lowing manner 
(each is backed by a legend): 


Tamil is right and Sanskrit is left. 

Sanskrit advocates animal sacrifice while Tamil prohibits killing. 

Tamil is Saraswati’s right breast while Sanskrit is only her left breast. 

It was Agathiyar, the progenitor of Tamil, who performed Siva’s marriage, 

not Panini, the Sanskrit grammarian. 

e Siva and Vishnu follow in the footsteps of Tamil, not Sanskrit. Once upon a 
time Sanskrit was spiteful towards Tamil. As punishment both Vishnu and 
Siva decreed that Tamil should be sung ahead while Sanskrit should follow 
them. (A reference to the custom in Tamil temple processions where Tamil 
chanting precedes the ceremonial procession of the deity and Sanskrit hymn 
singing comes behind.) 

e Tamil is like the cool southern wind while Sanskrit is like the cold northern 

wind, which causes diseases. 

Siva took messages from St Sundarar to his ladylove. 

St Sundarar resurrected an infant swallowed by a crocodile. 

Siva inspired St Manikkavachagar to compose Thiruvachagam. 

St Manikkavachagar and Muthu Thandavar attained salvation through Tamil. 


P Dandapani Swamigal, Tamilalangaram. 
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e The milk that Pavathi fed Thirugnanasambandar burst forth as poetry in Tamil 

and not in the language which has no short ‘ae’ (i.e., Sanskrit). 

If Sanskrit is the mother of all languages, Tamil is the father. 

It was through Tamil that Thirugnanasambandar revived the girl Poompavai 

from her bare bones. 

e It was Tamil that helped Thirugnanasambandar to overcome the ordeals of 
fire and water, and impale the Jains. 

e The doors of the Vedaranyam Temple closed after chanting the four Vedas; 
they were reopened by the Tamil poems of Thirugnanasambandar. 

e It was Tamil that saved Thirunavukkarasar from the persecution of the Pallava 
king. 

e It was Tamil that provided Thirunavukkarasar the vision of Kailasam and 
gave hum salvation. 

e The ultimate truths not known even to Brahma were sung in Tamil by 
Nammalvar. 

e Andal, who adorned Vishnu with garlands she herself had worn, sang only 
in Tamil. 

e All the sins of Thirumangai Alwar, the saint-thief, were pardoned because 
he wrote in Tamil. 

e Thirumangai Alwar had the rare honour of biting Vishnu's toes only because 
he wrote 1n Tamil. 

e Saraswati, the mother of all languages, in the golden lotus pond of Madurai 
holds aloft Tamil as the Sanga Palagai. 

e Only Tamil poems can make even sculptures nod their heads. 


Thus Yamilalangaram elaborates on the divine glory of Tamil. In fact, each one 
of the 100 poems contains a reference to at least one myth behind the divine glory 
of Tamil. 

In brief, the pre-colonial understanding of Tamil linguistic tradition could be 
summed up as follows: the Tamil language was born in the Potikai hills; its father 
was Agathivar who begot the Tamil language at the instance of Siva; it was patron- 
1sed by the Chera, Chola and Pandya kings in the three Sangams; it was equal to 
if not superior to Sanskrit; the greatest souls used Tamil for their devotional expres- 
sion; Tamil was capable of everything including expiation, resurrection and salva- 
tion. While Saiva myths and legends dominated this tradition, Vaishnavism was 
not too far behind. Of course, if Buddhism and Jainism and other sramanic trad- 
itions had no place in it, nothing needs to be said of Islam and Christianity. The 
three Sangams were seen entirely within Saiva cosmology. The Sangams werc 
created with Siva himself as the lead poet and Madurai, with its close association 
with both Tamil and Saivism, had a central position. Sangam poets such as Nakkeerar 
and Avvaiyar' alone were accorded a position within this tradition because of 


V There is a clear scholarly consensus now that there were more than one Nakkeerar and Avvaiyar 
in Tamil literary history; this made it convenient to collapse these poets into a Saiva tradition. 
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their association with Saiva mythology. (interesting texts in this regard would be 
the two Thiruvilaiyadal Puranams—and its precursor Kalladam—about the sacred 
sports of Siva, which plays on both Tamil and Saivism and is set in Madurai. The 
Kuruntokai poem [2] is skilfully represented as being written by Siva himself to 
bail out a poor poet, Dharumi. This legend is alluded to in numerous pre-colonial 
literary texts). 

This view of the Tamil language and its tradition lost currency with the rise of 
Tamil identity politics, outlined above, which began to see the Tamil language in 
entirely secular terms. For instance, T.T. Saravanamuthu Pillai, in the above- 
mentioned lecture, confronts such a religious view of Tamil squarely: 


What is the glory of the Tamil language? ... Was not the Tamil language created 
by Agathiyar who could reduce the seven seas to a drop in his palm, as some 
claim. Others claim, was Tamil not created by Subrahmanya who defeated 
Soorapadman and saved the devas? Many others claim that it was Siva who 
burned Thirupuram who created Tamil. Thus our Tamil pandits are happy that 
Tamil’s glory is self-evident .... Whatever be the language, howsoever lowly it 
is, nobody today will accept that a language is made by one person. Further, let 
us concede that Sivan indeed made Tamil. What has Tamil gained from that? 
Was Tamil alone made by god? Then who created the other languages? If all 
languages are made by god, what does Tamil gain by shouting that Tamil was 
made by god? If you say that god speaks Tamil, does it mean that god does not 
know other languages? If god wants to speak to others, will he still use Tamil? 
If he speaks to each in his own language, what use is it to Tamil that it is god’s 
language? And if Christians claim that god spoke Hebrew and Muslims that he 
spoke Arabic, how 1s one to respond? 


Cold logic, no doubt. But nevertheless this outlines, by employing contrast, the 
pre-colonial notion about the divinity of the Tamil language, and the response it 
evoked from the new breed of intellectuals who saw the Tamil language and canon 
in entirely different, secular terms.» 
No doubt, as indicated earlier, ideas about the Dravidian family of languages 
fed into the literary and linguistic worldview of these intellectuals. Saravanamuttu 
illai specifically mentions the ideas of Bishop Caldwell and Gustav Oppert. 
fessor P. Sundaram Pillai, in his verse play Manonmaniam (1891), writes an 
invocation, not to any divine being, but to the Tamil language personified as a 
mother. While he does refer to Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam and Tulu as being 
born from her womb, an idea undoubtedly drawn from comparative philology, it 
should not be forgotten that he makes a specific contrast between the Sanskrit 


9 Saravanamuttu Pillai, Tamil Bashal, pp 3-4. 

* However, this was not true of tbe Tamul tradition in Sn Lanka. The literary canon in Tamil Sri 
Lanka continues to be dommated by Saivism. For an elaboration of a comparison between literary 
canons in Tamilnadu and Tamil Sri Lanka, sce Venkatachalapathy, ‘In Print, On the Net’. 
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Manu who prescribes ascriptive differences and the Tamil Tirukkural which up- 
holds equality in birth. This and other ideas about Tamil’s superionty vis-à-vis 
Sansknt do not owe anything to Orientalist scholarship, but draws from a long 
pre-colonial history. 

Further. the emergence of the new canon was not only about texts, but also about 
genres. Certain genres were accorded precedence over others while certain other 
genres were dumped by the wayside. We have already indicated the sidelining 
of the prabanda literature as ‘minor literature’. One genre that suffered the most 
was the puranam. The contempt that was heaped on the puranams was also integral 
to the process of secularisation of the Tamil canon. We may remember that puranams 
were an integral part of the pre-colonial canon and were read and imparted exten- 
sively. For instance, not only did Mahavidwan Meenakshisundaram Pillai impart 
puranams to his pupils, he himself continued the tradition by writing as many as 
22 puranams. Here is Saravanamuttu Pillai once again going hammer and tongs 
against them: 


It was only with the advent of puranams that the influence of Saturn-in-the- 
eighth-house began for Tamil. I believe that puranams are the primary factor 
for the loss of Tamil's glory and the reason for good kappiyams and other 
such works not being written. Of all the big works in Tamil, the easiest to com- 
pose 1s the thalapuranam. Through tbe language in which the puranams were 
written and their content, old age when the tongue falters came upon the Tamil 
mother .... The five senses failed the Tamil mother in her old age. To the puranams 
should go the credit of ruining the Tamil language. Tamil puranams number in 
the hundreds. If 99 out of 100 are fit only for the bonfire on Bogi day, should 
one be happy with their existence?" 


Few puranams survived this secular onslaught. Periya Puranam and Thiruvilaiyadal 
Puranam have to an extent clung on to the canon. The predominance of Saivites 
in the Tamil movement and the many passages glorifying Tamil in these texts may 
explain their bare survival. An interesting case would be the comparison between 
Kanda Puranam's practical invisibility in Tamilnadu and its preeminence in adjoin- 
ing Tamil Sri Lanka.* 


v Saravanamuttu Pillai, Tamil Bashai, pp. 26-27. Here 1» a similar passage from S Varyapun 
Pillai ‘Some translations of the [8 puranams from Sanskrit are available in Tami! As though these 
were not enough, puranams for every sthalam came to be written. Written with psuedo-epic qualities, 
a number of bogus historie» were woven into them. The Sun, the Moon, Indran, the Mahanshis, 
Brahma, Vishnu, the Rudras, Uma Devi, kings and other» had now only one duty to perform: that 
of going trom one sacred spot to another trying to expiate for some sin or the other .... Considenng 
the stagnant waters of some places as holy, they called them mokshadayin! and papanasin! The 
Tamil of these puranams stunk as much as those stagnant waters ' Valyapunt Pillai Noorkalanjiyam, 
p 39 

* [n fact, so central is the Kanda Puranam to Sri Lankan Tamil culture that it is often referred to 
as Kanda Purana Kalacharam or Kanda Purana Culture 
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Attendant upon the process of secularisation was the restitution of the importance 
of Jain and Buddhist texts in the Tamil canon. One of the reasons for the loss of 
the Sangam texts was that they were shunned by the Saiva religious mutts which 
dominated the Tamil literary and pedagogic scene in the centuries immediately 
prior to colonialism. 


Many of the ancient classical works in Tamil have but recently seen the light .... 
The archaic language in which they were composed, and the alien religions 
they favoured, alike prevented their becoming popular with Tamil students. In 
fact some of them were forbidden in Tamil schools, and Saiva or Vaishnava 
pandits deemed it an unpardonable sin to teach them to their pupils. Most of 
these manuscripts lay neglected in the libraries of Saiva and Jain monasteries.” 


Chilappadikaram and Manimekalai were practically lost to mainstream 
Tamil literature. Swaminatha Desikar, the eighteenth-century grammarian (author 
of llakkana Kottu) expressly forbade the reading of Seevaka Chinthamani, 
Chilappadikaram, Manimekalai, the Sangam literature and Perunkatai; he even 
condemned the reading of the gremmar Nannul as it was written by a Jain. Sivagnana 
Munivar (later half of the eighteenth century, d. 1785), arguably the greatest 
Tamil scholar of all times, shared similar views about Jain and Buddhist works. 
Kachiappa Munivar 1s said to have written Thanigai Puranam only to rival Seevaka 
Chinthamani * Arumuga Navalar's contempt for Chilappadikaram 1s legendary: 
he dismissed it abrasively with the offensive epithet, jaina chettichi katai, the 
story of a Jain Chettiar woman. In fact, in the list of works he prescribed for Tamil 
scholarship, he did not include any of these texts. Arumuga Navalar’s pupil 
Sabapathy Navalar, in his literary history Dravida Prakasikai (1889), gives similar 
cavalier treatment to non-Saiva religions. However, in the new canon forged in 
the [ate nineteenth century, Chilappadikaram achieved pride of place. Instead of 
being dismissed as a Jain work, it came to be appropriated as a classic text of Tamil 
nationalism and as a literary achievement that would rival any classic, Ind1an or 
foreign.” Manimekalai was seen to exemplify the rich and profound philosophical 
heritage of the Tamils. Attempts were also made to establish generic distinctions 
between the kappiyam of Tami! poetics and the Sanskrit kavya. The three Sangams 


? Kanakasabhal, The Tamuls, p. 2. 

* See Venkatasamy, Pathonpatham Nootrandil Tamil Nakkiyam, Chapter 9. 

“| See Arumuga Navalar Prabanda Thirattu. Kailasapathy, Eelathu Makklya Munnodigal, an 
otherwise excellent work, shows his pro-Saivite ideological position, despite bis Marxism, in 
pepenng over Arumuga Navalar's virulent anti-Buddhism/Jainism. 

*! Sabapathy Navalar, Dravida Prakasigai. For an analysis see Venkatachalapathy, ‘In Print, On 
the Net’ 

9 For an excellent analysis of the plural appropriation of Chilappadikaram by various political 
movements, soo Ka Panchangam, Chilappadikara Thiranalvugal, Chapter 4. 
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were freed from Saiva mythology and secularised. As Tamil identity politics pro- 
gressed, it was easier to incorporate Christianity and Islam“ within the Tamil Ht- 
erary tradition. (G. Devanaya Pavanar, the leading ideologue of Tamil identity 
politics in the twentieth century, was a Christian. This identity politics also accom- 
modated Islam: thus the popular slogan of Muslims, Tamil engal mozhi; Islam 
engal vazhi—Tamil is our language, Islam is our faith.) 


Conclusion 


The pre-modern Tamil literary canon consisted predominantly of religious, mytho- 
logical and didactic texts. A combination of the advent of print with colonialism 
and its attendant social transformations led to the ‘discovery’ of a whole body of 
texts from a period prior to the then existing canon. Print played a major role in 
bringing these texts into an emerging public sphere, and the non-Brahmin elite of 
Tamil society avidly seized these texts. In their interpretation, these newly canon- 
ised texts took on a secular colour. The religious texts were completely margin- 
alised. Even when some of these major religious texts—such as Thevaram and 
Nalayira Divya Prabandam—were accommodated into the new canon, they were 
accorded a place on literary and aesthetic grounds, or for what was considered to 
proclaim the greater glory of the Tamil language and its speakers. On the other 
hand, Buddhist and Jain literary texts, especially the epics Chilappadikaram and 
Manimekalai, were accorded a prime position in the new canon. 

This canon, however, did not go uncontested. For instance, the politics of social 
forces arraigned against the Dravidian movement privileged Kamba Ramayanam 
over Sangam literature.“ One can still hear rumblings that the Tamil literary canon 
is even now dominated by Saivism. The identity politics of the Dravidian move- 
ment, however, largely revolved around this canon. 
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CHANDRIKA KAUL, Reporting the Raj: The British Press and India, c. 1880-1922, 
Manchester University Press, Manchester, 2003, 302 pp. 


Unlike the expanding focus on cultures of rule and resistance in studies of the 
empire centred in the colonies, studies of empire and society in Britain still largely 
tend to revolve around ‘rational’ actors and institutions, viz., the state, political 
parties and social classes. The contribution of imperialism to the repertoires of 
metropolitan popular cultures has attracted considerable interest. Yet, despite the 
powerful influence of Said’s Orientalism and other post-colonial critiques of social, 
political and intellectual ideologies and projects in nineteenth-century Britain; 
growing evidence from studies of earlier periods by Linda Colley and Catherine 
Hall amongst others of the social and political attitudes amongst the middle and 
upper classes responding to contemporary social movements and transformations; 
and the many spaces in which popular and elite hopes, fears, attitudes and cultural 
expressions intersected by the late nineteenth century (think back here to the cult 
of Dracula), relatively little attention has been paid to situating elite metropolitan 
cultural productions and institutions explicitly in the imperial context of the four 
decades preceding the World War I. Especially in the context of empire and war, 
the print media has been studied as if it shaped attitudes and views only amongst 
the ‘popular’ classes, while those who read the ‘quality’ press (and ‘high’ literature, 
whether in the “great tradition’ of F.R. Leavis or the more directly imperial one of 
Rudyard Kipling and E.M. Forster) already possessed self-assured habits and 
attitudes formed by prior moral and intellectual convictions and social locations, 
and the latter’s intimate codes and exclusive institutions. One result of this silence 
is the unchallenged persistence of a stark divide in depictions of working class 
and elite political sentiments in Britain (or for that matter, homologously in other 
contexts, of child and adult sentiments): what is viewed as jingoism and militarism 
among the working poor, for example, becomes subtly reconfigured, dispersed 
and dignified, when discussion turns towards elite attitudes, into a wide array 
of responses ranging from the political and public to the personal and private, 
from ‘rational’ realpolitik through ideologies such as ‘liberal imperialism’ (1t partly 
proves my point that we are prepared even today to tolerate this oxymoron) to 
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intimate norms of (usually male) interpersonal love and solidarity in which all 
hierarchies have been taken out. 

In the background of such overwhelming smugness, a work that turns the light 
back on an elite political and cultural institution in metropolitan Britain, situating 
it explicitly in its imperial context, deserves to be welcomed. The focus in Reporting 
the Raj is on the native 'quality' press's coverage of the empire, in this case the 
Ray. This press was at the head of a ‘hegemonic informational empire’ installed in 
certain crucial aspects by the imperial state and always overseen by it, and a vital 
medium for shaping the British public's ‘perceptions of the subcontinent’, indeed 
even the ‘consciousness of the Ray’. Complementing Startt's earlier work on jour- 
nalism and empire in Edwardian Britain, Kaul’s monograph seeks to ‘put Britain’s 
largest imperial possession back into the history of the British press’ that she des- 
cribes as the ‘speaking link and live rail of the Raj’, and thereby add to wider re- 
searches ‘dealing with the 1mpact of the imperial experience on Britain’. 

This aim 1s pursued principally through a study of the Whitehall bureaucracy’s 
efforts to influence the coverage of affairs and events in the colony, including, 
needless to add, its own role. After the introduction, the first part of the monograph 
comprising two chapters is devoted to describing impenal ‘networks of information 
and communication’ as they centred in Whitehall and the mainly London daily 
and periodical press. Three chapters in the second part deal with the changing 
contexts and strategies of what the author refers to as ‘news management’ between 
the 1880s and the 1920s. 

The third part details ‘case studies’ of India office’s efforts to ‘manage’ three 
major stories, viz., the reforms of 1917—18, the Jallianwalah Bagh massacre in 
1919, and the Prince of Wales’s 1921-22 tour of India. The press is rightly viewed 
here not as a passive disseminator of news, information and images, but as a ‘the- 
atre’ of contest in which individual members and institutions of the fourth estate 
were both actors and instruments. These chapters in particular provide thick des- 
criptions of bureaucratic and political manoeuvres, against a background of pol- 
itical conflicts and business and personal rivalries in postwar Britain, to dominate, 
if not blanket, editorial columns with particular points of view on imperial policies 
and developments. 

The high politics of the Raj remain dominant on the particular stage that Kaul 
erects with her cast of press and political characters. This 1n itself 1s no cause for 
surpnse. On the other hand. there 1s no real engagement with these politics nor 
any effort to interrogate press and official discourses about them. With the result, 
her media and political characters appear to speak unchallenged from a discredited 
liberal script about imperial motivations, policies and agendas in India and debates 
thereon 1n Britain. By trawling only for this debate through the muddied waters 
of the native press and faithfully reproducing its limited range of voices, the mono- 
graph, for all its apparent novelty of subject and sources, merely embellishes and 
affirms long discarded historical judgements about the liberal ams of the imperial 
mission. 
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This unfortunate, perhaps unintended, result stems directly from the author's 
own choices and assumptions. She rightly acknowledges that as a ‘mass literary 
form', the press's key role in constructing images of India 1n Britain has not been 
‘fully explored’. Yet rather than venture a ‘general coverage of Indian society and 
culture’ (whatever that may mean), she chooses to examine ‘press analysis of im- 
perial policy and ... attempts by the government to shape that reporting’. Just as 
mystifying, despite the title of the monograph and a very original and illuminating 
chapter on *communication and the Indian empire' describing the logistics and 
costs of news collection and transmission from India, and the political and social 
cultures in which British press correspondents in the colony lived and worked 
Gncluding their close relations with the government of which they were sometimes 
employees!), there is very little discussion of actual reporting: someone expecting 
a discussion of Winston Churchill's despatches from frontier wars for the Telegraph 
will, for instance, return disappointed. What we have instead are plentiful accounts 
of newspaper leaders and press comments in relation to Whitehall efforts to shape 
opinions among editors and leader writers, and where necessary newspaper pro- 
prietors, about specific policies and developments in India. 

The monograph cites several instances of explicit press censorship and describes 
the means and mechanisms Whitehall used to plant stories in the ‘quality’ press. 
Kaul refers to these efforts simply as ‘news management’. The term censorship is 
applied only to wartime or Indian press policies, never to British press policies 
outside the war years. Nor does the term propaganda appear in the index, and 
Kaul ties herself up in knots to avoid describing the India office’s shaping of ‘news 
reporting as “propagandist”. Though its objectives and means were propagandist 
even by the definitions quoted in the monograph, yet Kaul avers that the ‘actions 
of the India Office and in particular Montagu, were not of the systematic and 
sometimes crude forms implied by the word propaganda and there were no direct 
attempts to control the thoughts of the masses’(p. 12)! It is a commonplace now 
in European histories of the late nineteenth/early twentieth centuries that the differ- 
ence between, say, the jingoism of the masses and the supposedly rational pursuit 
(or debate) of national policies by the middle- and upper-class elite is overdrawn. 
Kaul for her part overdraws the distinction between propaganda for the masses 
and ‘news management’ for the elite. What could be more ‘systematic’, for instance, 
than Montagu’s peacetime insistence of the ‘crucial role for publicity in creating 
a positive public image of imperial rule’, and his pioneering role in incorporating 
‘press management... into India Office procedure and routine’ (p. 261)? The Calcutta 
Statesman, cited approvingly by Kaul (p. 194), appears to have had a much better 
grasp of the Whitehall bureaucracy’s gift for smart propaganda. 

Kaul's notion of a ‘free press’ is as broad as that of propaganda is selective. 
This too is ironical because she faithfully recounts close links between press barons 
and government ministers, including the Putin-like instincts of Lloyd George, 
and between journalists and Whitehall bureaucrats; the dependence of sections of 
the British press on public and political subsidies; the intimate association between 
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news agencies such as Reuters and the state; the state’s control over telegraphic 
communications and traffic; and 1n addition in India, the explicit implication of 
the British media in the apparatuses of colonial rule. She also acknowledges that 
the British press was at ‘the heart of the British imperial system of coercion ... and 
reflected and reinforced prevailing images of order and power’. How this location 
and the relations flowing from it were globally reconcilable with freedom remains 
unclear, But Chandrika Kaul is not the first one, nor will she be the last, to confuse 
a competitive press with a free press. 

Historians of India and the empire will thank Chandrika Kaul for injecting into 
their intersecting domains interesting new research on an important but neglected 
subject. The monograph also deploys with verve an impressively wide range of 
sources not usually seen in histories of Britain and ‘its empire, while its aim of 
attempting to recover the ‘impact of the imperial encounter’ on Britain is also 
commendable. However, it has become increasingly clear in recent years that 
there are two modes in which this encounter can be configured in larger historical 
narratives. One mode confronts the professions of imperialism with 1ts experiences, 
practices, and violences, and foregrounds these practices to challenge liberal his- 
torical narratives of European modernity. The other yields to the latter, attempts 
to passively associate the colonised with their telos and processes, and then to 
make small spaces in these narratives in which to register the colonised’s heavily 
mediated presence. If there is no ‘black in the Union Jack’, from this perspective, 
navy blue is near enough. By refusing to engage, however critically, with post- 
colonial readings of imperialism and the colonial encounter, and focusing unremit- 
tingly on the high politics of the Raj, Chandrika Kaul sets her work firmly in the 
second mode. In so doing she also limits its appeal for students of modern Indian 
and British imperial history. 


G. Balachandran 
Graduate Institute of International Studies 
Geneva 


INDIRA CHANDRA SEKHAR and PETER C. SEEL, eds, Body.City: Siting Contemporary 
Culture in India, New Delhi, Tulika Books and The House of World Cultures, 
2003 Berlin, 360 pp. 


Looking for a theme in the tantalising smorgasbord that this text is, one needs to 
flip back from the end of the text to the beginning, to the first few introductory 
pages, so as to understand the underlying motivation that directs this volume. 
Some of the prefatory statements read as, 


body.city has deliberately selected urban centers as a key emphasis, reflecting 
the myriad relations between globalisation, local traditions and newly designed 
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living spaces in a particular way, consciously choosing the interface where the 
social and political conflicts that are central concerns ın the artists’ works are 
at their most virulent (Hans-Georg Knopp and Peter C. Seel, p. 6). 


The editorial comment by Indira Chandra Sekhar points towards similar concerns 
of a new world order—post-colonialisms, post-socialisms and new imperialisms 
in contemporary India. As she states below, the text coheres such transitory 
moments as they manifest themselves in all domains of the cultural, social, political 
and economic: 


In the sphere of culture and the arts, these new reflections manifest themselves 
as a series of questions: about how to rediscover domestic/indigenous spaces 
without disengaging from the world system or rejecting internationalism; about 
the assimilative inclusiveness yet alienating exclusion that accompany changing 
contours of identity formation; about the tension between the private and the 
public in the artist’s dual role as practitioner and citizen; about creative strategies/ 
reinventions that simultaneously negotiate older cognitive frames and seek to 
transform these into fresh certitudes (p. 8). 


Undoubtedly, the above statements cover very large universes. But this text at- 
tempts to do so not only as a collection of installations produced as text or corporeal 
art, but also as an installation in itself. By the fact of being bound together under 
a cover, this production has to be reckoned with as a text that brings together the 
corporeal imaginary of contemporary artistic/creative engagement with a selection 
of social science discourse—facing off one against the other in a potential mirroring 
of separate genres. Given the range that constitutes this mode of ‘intertextuality’, 
it will be rather difficult to make any in-depth examination of any particular essay 
or any one ‘photo gallery’. The following thus is an overview of the text as a whole. 

The book is in three parts. The first called ‘exposition body.city’ contains four 
essays by Jyotindra Jain, Geeta Kapur, Ravi Vasudevan and Anuragha Kapur. The 
essays by G. Kapur and Vasudevan analyse metropolis-zeitgeist by fracing through 
iconographies of consciousness (in art for the former and cinemg for the latter) 
emerging out of an urban epistemology of a ‘national narrative’. G. Kapur, for in- 
stance, explores the range of negotiations that contemporary artists ‘display’ ın 
the ‘art’ of becoming a citizen in the past, present and future of a fraught nation— 
in both phenomenological reality of the everyday as well as in episodic encounters 
with tumultuous events. Vasudevan examines Indian cinema in a similar vein— 
his essay, however, does a focused treatment of violence, or rather, the movement 
of cinematic expression of violence across a temporal span of the Indian socio- 
polity. His exploration, in addition, tries to locate the symbiosis between the literal 
city and actor/cinema as an ongoing transformation of cinematic images/icons. 
A. Kapur's essay is localised in a history of Parsi theatre, a medium through which 
she explores the bringing together of the raw corporeality of the actor's performative 
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body/the material stage with changing acting practices. She describes how these 
practices are often statements of a philosophical development of modes that inter- 
face with or interpret contemporaneous social conditions. Jain explores another 
genre of art expressing social condition, namely a group of collages from Rajasthan 
expressing a visual imagery of the sacred, the political, the nationalist or the erotic 
blended quite literally into the textural background of colonial modernity. His work 
is a semiotic engagement with a special iconographic persuasion that appears to 
highhght a rich hybrid where the local meets with the colonial, reflecting a rendition 
of the era in which they were produced. 

The second section called ‘frames’ comprises of essays that appear to be a 
compilation of social science issues and positionings. Essays previously published 
elsewhere by Sudipta Kaviraj, Partha Chatterji, Pradip Kumar Datta, Kumkum 
Sangam, Sumathi Ramaswamy, Susie Tharu and Amitav Ghosh have been reprinted 
here. Encompassing critical discursive formations of civil society; new theoretical 
formulations of an urban ‘political society’; the consumerist foundings of Hindutva 
and the middle class; contentious and controversial issues of commodity consump- 
tion either in the shape of beauty queens or nuclear bombs; cartographic imaginings 
of the Indian geo-scape; caste convolutions and subjectivity in fiction; and finally 
the Indian diaspora, this is a collection that appears to be a brief reading list about 
*contemporary' India. While the individual essays require a whole different engage- 
ment, all of which are valuable in themselves, their ‘emplacement’ in this text is 
somewhat intriguing. 

Relying on the fecundity of the gaze, or rather, the unstable world of readerly 
‘interpretation’, it could perhaps be said that the first half of the book can use the 
second half as a heuristic device. If one were to relate the first part of the book to 
the second, 1t could be said that—if such is the form of Indian contemporary art, 
these are the discursive formations around which such aesthetics have crystallised. 
The last section called ‘body.city figures’ is a compilation of photo galleries—of 
exhibitions curated by the authors of the first section, which then adds further 
substance to the relationship conjectured above or, as the editors state, they provide 
a ‘parallel visual narrative that reinforces the central themes’ (p. 9). This 1s a text 
that serves a purpose, perhaps very successfully, in channelling a gaze towards 
an ‘image-text’ compilation which outlines some parameters to the ‘logic of prac- 
tise’ of Indian ‘culture’, especially when this practice is an interface of art and 
scholarship. The parameters, though, seem to be too logically consistent, too direct 
a reflection, with the prescribed set of concerns of a ‘new world’ which, in the 
ultimate analysis, takes away the potential of ambiguous interpretation, double 
meanings and under-texts that such practices can conceal or reveal. 

Be that as it may, disquiet still remains. In scholarly address or in interpreted 
artistic imagination, the idea of the city (clearly the indexical title of the text and 
the prefaced intent of the collection), in most parts of this text is an embellishment 
that only a convinced interpretation can register. Without doubt the ‘spectral city’ 
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is a present absence or absent presence in cach section of this text (as in most 
everything else) but one need labour hard to find, except in a few instances, a pri- 
mary consideration of the city, whatever 'it' is. 


Yasmeen Arif 
Center for the Study of Developing Societies 


Ian J. Barrow, Making History, Drawing Territory: British Mapping in India, c. 
1756—1905, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 2003, xii + 212 pp. 


Professor Barrow makes his intellectual provenance plain. "This book began', he 
tells us, ‘as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Chicago. My heartfelt 
thanks to Bernard Cohn, Ronald Inden, Carol Breckenridge, Richard Barnett ....' 
Moreover, Professor Barrow owes so much to J.B. Harley—the great guru of 
post-colonial cartography—that he includes a summary of Harley's doctrines in 
his introduction. Chicago plus Harley: we have been warned, we know what to 
expect: yet another book about colonial knowledge legitimating the colonial state. 
"The argument of this book is that ... maps were among the most effective resources 
the British could turn to when they looked for their legitimacy as a colonial power’. 

On the face of it, this is nonsense. 

Maps have never possessed the power to legitimate a state. Any regime which 
depends on something as flimsy as maps to reduce its subjects to obedience is 
doomed. Maps simply do not exert enough leverage over public opinion. No one 
can seriously imagine that 10 million Indian collaborators—landlords, officials, 
soldiers, poicemen—saw a British map and said to themselves, ‘Now I am con- 
vinced of the progressive, scientific nature of the Raj; now I will serve the sircar 
till I die.' Or that peasants in districts under settlement watched men with chains 
demarcating their fields and thought, ‘Now we have a village map, we will happily 
pay our extra revenue’. School atlases painting the globe red added their iota to 
popular imperialism at home; and the Survey of India, in the eyes of the handful 
of people who knew of its existence, added its jot and tittle to the general impression 
of modernity. But unless you happen to be a historian of cartography with an 
absurdly inflated idea of the importance of maps, that, really, is as far as it goes. 

The only way to prove that maps—or the whole body of orientalist knowledge— 
legitimated a colonial state is to show that they changed the attitudes of enough 
people towards that state. Again and again, one longs to be told, what was the im- 
pact of British Indian maps on their users? But this, the one essential link in the 
post-colonial chain, is the one thing the post-colonialists refuse to supply. In the 
entire output of the *maps-legitimate-the-colonial-state' school, there is not one 
serious study of the reception of maps of South Asia. Their influence is asserted, 
never demonstrated. If there were any authoritative studies, they would probably 
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show that the net flow of legitimacy was the other way round. The Raj legitimated 
cartography, not cartography the Raj. If the Survey of India was taken seriously, 
it was because it was an official agency belonging to a formidable state. 

Professor Barlow's five carefully-chosen case studies hardly help his argument. 
His first chapter—on Rennell’s atlas of Bengal (1780-81)—might be a textbook 
example of the Harley approach to map history. It skips straight over the contribu- 
tion which the atlas made to our knowledge of India’s geography: the only reason 
that anyone consulted it. It does not matter to Professor Barlow whether the Ganges 
flows east, flows west, or dances all about. What matters are (i) Harley’s sinister 
*silences'—what the maps do not contain: their suppression of the agony of the 
conquered Indians; (ii) the ‘marginalia’—the dedications to a dozen nabobs, the 
vignettes of submissive natives; and (iii) the ‘context’, i.e., the East India Com- 
pany's furious defence of its commercial monopoly and political power. Put all 
these clues together, and the ulterior agenda of the atlas is clear: it was a cunning 
stroke in a propaganda war, intended to give the impression that the Company's 
occupation of territory was peaceful and righteous. 

I am not so sure that Rennell's atlas was a coup in the Company's battle for hearts 
and minds. The dedications to Clive and Hastings must have reminded every user 
that the whole class of nabobs was currently under indictment for tyranny and 
corruption. The crossed swords showing the sites of battles and the diagram of 
Plassey were clear signs of how recent and how violent the British conquest had 
been. Burke, in his impeachment of Hastings, could have made as much use of 
Rennell as any attorney for the defence. What readers read into the atlas depended 
on their existing preconceptions—and there were not too many readers. 

Professor Barrow's chapter on the naming of Mount Everest adds very little to 
Keay’s The Great Arc—a paen of praise to British surveyors, bang in the Victorian 
tradition. Making History, Drawing Territory, substitutes condescension for vener- 
ation. But Barrow still believes that naming Peak XV after a former director of 
the Survey of India was a triumph of Anglo-Indian public relations. The great 
public associated the Magnificent Mountain with a Magnificent Surveyor—and 
the Magnificent Surveyor with a Magnificent Raj. The only trouble with this chain 
of association is that no one outside a tiny coterie of surveyors and geographers 
had ever heard of Sir George Everest. The great public’s invincible ignorance 
protected them from manipulation. Peak XV was very big and it was vaguely 
British and it photographed well—and that was the limit of its power to legitimate 
the empire. 

The rest of Professor Barrow’s case-studies are even dodgier. He attributes the 
shift from route surveys to trigonometrical surveys to the Company’s desire to 
impress an unidentified audience with the scientific, progressive nature of its rule. 
But what if trigonometry simply produced better maps at lower cost, once the British 
got past the basic stage of needing to know how to get from A to B? Trigonometry 
triumphed everywhere: in colonies, in metropolises, in countries which were never 
colonies and never had empires. If the British Raj had never existed, it would still 
have beaten route surveys into the ground. 
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Professor Barrow’s account of the Indian surveyors sent to produce rough route 
surveys beyond the Himalayas adds almost nothing to Waller’s Pundits except 
the legitimating thesis: the Survey of India chose stereotyped Indian agents and 
old-fashioned techniques to ‘raise its visibility in Britain’ via romantic tales of 
Kiplingesque derring-do. There is no direct evidence that this was the case. The 
British wanted rough maps of important commercial and strategic routes in areas 
beyond their control, and they did not want to risk sending British surveyors in 
case they were kidnapped or killed. Indian surveyors were cheaper, safer and could 
be denied. 

Last, and most far-fetched of all, there is Professor Barrow’s account of the 
Black Hole. It adds nothing to Macfarlane’s monograph—except a charming naivety 
(Macaulay was ‘a notorious colonial official and historian’), a pervasive sense of 
moral outrage (similar to Macaulay’s), and the usual shameless exaggeration/ 
blatant methodological gaps. The Hole becomes ‘the single most important (non-) 
event in the British colonial imagination’. Why non-event? Surely there were 
bodies all over the place? Why important? 

Holwell’s decaying monument was knocked down in 1821 and it was 80 years 
before Curzon bothered to work out where it all happened and let brass lines into 
the ground to mark the spot. On this slender basis, the ‘map’ that Curzon drew on 
a Calcutta pavement, earth-shattering theories of imperialist cartography are built. 

What is striking about the post-colonial history of cartography is how closely it 
resembles the history written by the evil colonialists. The packaging is different, 
the content remains the same. The colonialists—writing with the confidence of 
still-potent empires—were openly, exuberantly, celebratory. The post-colonialists 
prove their own contention—that knowledge follows power: that academics are 
the whores of politicians—by tying themselves in knots distancing themselves 
from a failed regime. They repudiate their predecessors even as they parrot their 
narratives and pirate their analysis. But the repudiation never goes very deep. All 
it involves, once one gets past the ritual claims to be revolutionising a discipline, 
is a little routine disparagement. A few snarl-words are substituted for purr-words; 
a few ‘ironic’ quotation marks show that the author is not to be fooled. But beneath 
the new logo, the post-colonialists accept the superior utility of British maps. 
They admit—grudgingly, reluctantly, forever looking over their shoulders for a 
stab in the back from the correcter-than-thou—that trigonometry-plus-the- 
theodolite was a triumph of western science and technology: hardly a world- 
shattering breakthrough, but a minor success. You only have to look at a standard- 
issue Survey of India one-inch-to-the-mile sheet to see how beautiful it is, because 
it is so functional: it does what maps should do, communicates the maximum 
amount of precise and accurate information in the most lucid way. l 

The real difference between the colonialists and the post-colonialists is the 
colonialists’ superior grip on reality. The most reverential historians of cartography 
in South Asia never supposed that the activities of British surveyors were going 
to change tbe empire or even have much effect on the way that people thought 
about the empire. The post-colonialists, judging by their sensational claims for 
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the legitimating power of British Indian maps, free-float in a world of their own. 
In this alternative universe all intellectual activity is devoted to legitimating the 
state, and the state does nothing except legitimate itself. 

Laymen are often under the illusion that globes are circular because the earth is 
round. Revisionist cartographers know that the earth is round because globes are 
circular. Globes do not reflect an objective external reality. They are ‘social con- 
structs’ reflecting the needs/wishes of hegemonic power structures with the ability 
to impose world-views of their own. All that happened was that a power-structure 
which wanted the earth to be round replaced a power structure which wanted it to 
be flat. They issued the globes; the popular illusion followed. The earth itself may 
or may not have been re-shaped as a result; it is impossible to tell and it does not 
matter; there is no objective ‘earth’ out there, and if there was, we could never 
perceive it. Anyone who thinks this reductio ad absurdum is unfair to the new 
cartography should try reading J.B. Harley at his most expansive or his chelas in 
adoration-mode. 


Clive Dewey 


MAnGRET FRENZ, From Contact to Conquest: Transition to British Rule in Malabar, 
1790—1805, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 2003, Rs 595. 


The process of the establishment of British rule has generated considerable debate 
among historians and social scientists in general. Recent research on the subject 
has concentrated on the complex interplay of both indigenous and external factors 
that facihtated the formation of the British colonial state. Margret Frenz's work 
on the process of establishment of British rule in Malabar is of interest in the 
context of the encounters between the British and the indigenous population at 
the turn of nineteenth century, which is extremely crucial in the making of British 
India. 

Frenz focuses her attention on the 'little kingdom' of Kottayam in north Malabar, 
where its ruler, Kerala Varma Pazhassi Raja, led a revolt against British rule and 
sustained it for nearly a decade. In order to understand the negotiations of the 
British with the indigenous rulers of Malabar, Frenz uses the concept of contact 
zone, adapted from the work of Mary Louise Pratt on travel accounts. Contact 
zone is understood as ‘social spheres in which cultures, previously geographically 
separated, meet, struggle and fight with each other’. Malabar thus became a contact 
zone where rulers like Pazhassi Raja came into contact with the British, fought 
against them and finally were defeated, leading to the conquest of the land by the 
British. 

Frenz's characterisation of Pazhassi Raja as a little king is based on the work of 
Nicholas Dirks on Puthukottai in Tamil Nadu and George Berkener’s on Orissa. 
Frenz differs with Dirks' depiction of a pyramidical state structure with little kings 
at the bottom and the 'great king' at the top. According to her, little kings actually 
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shared considerable flexibility in making and dissolving alliances, and were cap- 
able of far greater political action than was visualised in Dirks’ model. Thus in 
Frenz’s conception, the little kings of Malabar appear as free agents negotiating 
with the British in the contact zone, maintaining peace or causing conflict with 
them. Kerala Varma Pazhassi Raja emerges as a little king who negotiated with 
the British, first entered into agreement and then fell out with them, refusing to be 
a British subject and continuing a sustained conflict before perishing. 

This picture is laden with several problems. Frenz argues that the ‘little kingdom’ 
of Kottayam legitimises its authority through a string of temples in different parts 
of its domain, and thus, the model she develops is similar to the ritual hegemony 
thesis popularised by several western scholars working on south Indian history 
from Burton Stein to James Heitzman. At the same time, the ritual power emanat- 
ing from the temples is transformed into political power, which provides the neces- 
sary flexibility for indigenous rulers to negotiate and confront neighbouring or 
foreign powers. The concept of ritual sovereignty or begemony has been contested 
in the case of state formation in mediaeval south India, and studies 1n Kerala 
history are yet to confirm the concept, particularly in the immediate pre-British 
period. In fact, we have instances of state formation based on clearly material 
factors, as in the case of the emerging Travancore state. 

Unfortunately, Frenz does not appear to be familiar with some of the recent 
trends of research in mediaeval Kerala history. She mentions village assemblies 
like Desakkuttam and Nattukkuttam, which are mentioned by British observers 
like Logan, and on which systematic research is yet to be done. However, she fails 
to mention swarupam, which is central to state formation in mediaeval Kerala. As 
powerful households claiming royal status, Swarupams established control over 
a nadu or the agrarian unit. Nadus were controlled by Naduvalkkai or Nattutaiyavar 
under the Chera Perumal rule until the twelfth century, after which the ruling 
households consolidated into swarupams. Swarupam has been interpreted in many 
ways, but ritual power is not central to the emergence and sustenance of swarupam, 
except with regard to forms of legitimation used by any mediaeval state. Ritual 
power is actually vested in the sacred space or sanketam, which is the autonomous 
space controlled by temples, and this power itself 1s material, including control 
over temple property, servants and valuables. Further, complex relationships be- 
tween brahmana and non-brahmana janmis, temples and the swarupams are central 
to the sustenance of the mediaeval polity, a problem that has not been addressed 
by Frenz. What 1$ curious is that she invokes the Perumal rule, which ended, from 
all the evidence that has been gathered so far, during the beginning of the twelfth 
century as the great king to the little king of Kottayam. She ignores or bypasses 
the changes that occurred during the subsequent 700 years, of which the most 
important feature is the transformation of the nadu into swarupam. The model for 
the relationship between Nayakas and Palaiyakkarar in Tamil Nadu cannot be 
used in such a context, even in an altered form. 

Problems continue in the use of the model of the contact zone. The English 
East India Company was already active as traders in the region that included the 
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kingdom of Kottayam. So the 'contact' mainly consisted in trade negotiations. 
With the acquisition of Malabar from Tipu, the region was subjected to the taxation 
regime introduced by the British in all areas acquired by them, and which was the 
foremost feature of the negotiated settlement with the indigenous swarupams. 
Maisurian rulers already disturbed the political and economic features of the 
swarupams ın their taxation regime, a process that was continued by the British, 
this time by recognising the swarupams and janmis themselves as tax payers, a 
role which they did not hold in the mediaeval period. Moreover, it was not the con- 
vention to have a relative who did not belong to the swarupams as the titular head 
of the family. Hence, the British misrecognised the intricate social relations that 
existed in Malabar in their efforts to build a taxation regime. This resulted in the 
Pazhassi revolt. Hence the problem was not the 'effort to maintain the religious 
and social obligations of Pazhassi Raja', but the structure of swarupam which 
was disturbed by the British, just as the Maisurian rulers disturbed mediaeval 
social relations. This form of misrecognition is not dialogical, for a company of 
traders that functioned in Thalassery for more than a century had every opportunity 
to understand the political and economic relations in mediaeval Kerala. The *many 
voices' that Irschik supposes to be forming the British Rule itself is problematic. 
The misrecognition has the character of being almost deliberate to further the 
taxation regime, just as the British ‘misrecognition’ of the janmi as the actual pro- 
perty owner ignored the gradation of rights or avakasam that characterised medi- 
acval social relations in Malabar. This indicates the absence of dialogue, central 
to the positions of Irschik and Frenz. 

Finally, there is also the problem of misrecognition by the author—the question 
of religion as central in the negotiations by an indigenous ruler. ‘The highly de- 
veloped sense of freedom and self-government' appears to be guided by religion. 
This evokes the old binary of the material and religious that seems to characterise 
the relations between East and West, which has been effectively challenged by 
later historical research. Unfortunately, the binary surfaces in much of the model- 
building by Western scholars. Although Frenz dismisses the Samuel Huntington 
thesis, the kernel of the thesis reappears when she accepts religious communities 
as central to social and political formation in mediaeval Kerala. 


K.N. Ganesh 
University of Calicut 


PARTHA CHATTERJEE, A Princely Impostor?: The Kumar of Bhawal and the Secret 
History of Indian Nationalism, Permanent Black, New Delhi, 2003, Rs 595, pp. 


The 'Bhawal Sanyasi' case seized the popular imagination in Bengal from its 
beginning in the early 1920s. Ramendra Narayan Ray, the Kumar of Bhawal, was 
the epicurean zamindar of the considerable Bhawal estate in the Dhaka district of 
East Bengal, who apparently died from syphilis at Darjeeling in 1909. His death 
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was witnessed by members of the family, certified by doctors and duly followed 
by cremation. However, the zamindar had died intestate, and soon the administra- 
tion of Bhawal was taken over by the Court of Wards in Calcutta, which supervised 
estates when there was a dispute over succession or management. The matter would 
have ended here but for an unexpected turn some years later. 

In 1921, an unknown sadhu mildly resembling the dead Ramendra appeared in 
the district from north India. Amidst public rejoicing and despite many reasons 
for doubt (for one, the mendicant hardly knew any Bengali), Ramendra’s sister 
identified the man as the erstwhile zamindar. Along with their followers, tenants 
and lawyers, the sister and the elder sister-in-law of the late Kumar claimed that 
he had survived all unbeknownst to the family, for they had left the pyre unattended 
when a sudden shower interrupted the cremation. For hus part, the sadhu declared 
that he (i.e., Ramendra) remembered nothing after being left at the cremation 
ground and that on regaining consciousness he found himself in the care of a 
band of north Indian mendicants with whom he later left for those parts. The 
sadhu answered most questions about his early life accurately enough, though 
doubters and denouncers, and of these Ramendra’s widow Bibhabati was the fore- 
most, maintained to the end that the Kumar’s family had set up an impostor to 
regain control over the estate. 

Expectedly, the family filed for the reversion of the zamindari since the rightful 
owner had returned alive, but the Court of Wards rejected the claim on medico- 
legal grounds. In 1930, the family and the sadhu filed another suit at the Dhaka 
district court seeking the title and the estate, this time successfully. Upon this, 
Bibhabati appealed before the Calcutta High Court, and though she lost again, 
she continued to challenge legally the man who claimed to be her husband until 
the Privy Council in London rejected her appeal in 1946. The widow, however, 
had a kind of moral victory. Soon after the highest court of appeal upheld his claim, 
Ramendra redivivus died of a stroke on his way back from a temple in Calcutta 
where he had gone to offer his thanks. 

But there was more to this affair than a fable of miraculous returu that naturally 
drew public interest, started a family squabble, and later became the subject of 
the popular Bengali film Sanyasi Raja (1975). Partha Chatterjee’s account of the 
case from 1909 to 1946 in A Princely Impostor shows how, from the outset, the 
claims and counterclaims of the two parties were made before two interlocking 
yet adversarial audiences. On the one side there was the legal system sensitive to 
the exigencies of the colonial government, and on the other side there was public 
opinion and the Bengali press at Jaidebpur, Dhaka and Calcutta, which tended to 
see the matter as a struggle of the people against the colonial state. The years over 
which the case unfolded were successively those of Swadeshi, Non-Cooperation, 
Civil Disobedience and Quit India; and, backed by the Bhawal family, the sadhu’s 
suit became a nationalist cause celebré, sanctified moreover by a miracle and by 
the dramatic ‘conversion’ of a syphilitic landlord into a wandering mendicant. 
If all this prompted much popular outpouring in the press and in the streets, the 
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fear that the Bhawal affair could aggravate the political situation in Bengal shaped 
much of the legal deliberation after the widow challenged the verdict of 1936 that 
bad awarded the title to the sadhu. 

Chatterjee tells this story of identity, persuasion and politics with considerable 
skill, reconstructing the minutiae of the case from a vast archive of legal records, 
official documents, press reports, reminiscences, and letters, and unravelling the 
motives and reasoning of family members, lawyers, and the British and Indian 
judges with great acuity. Though the case and its impact was confined to Bengal, 
A Princely Impostor shows how the Bhawal affair 1s a window on two overlapping 
histories: of the late colonial state locked in conflict with aggressive nationalism, 
and of Indian legal history; though enmeshed in these was the philosophical prob- 
lem of identity, governmental assumptions about the citizen/subject, and juristic 
presuppositions on the nature of evidence. Leisurely but controlled detours into 
the background and career of the many actors in this drama, British and Indian, 
punctuates the steady progress of the case history, as do references to other stories 
of missing/returned heirs such as the ‘Jal [fraud] raja’ affair of Bardhaman, the 
Tichborne case, and its fictional re-telling in "The Improbable Impostor Tom Castro’ 
by Jose Luis Borges. Perhaps the most interesting of these detours is the chapter 
‘The Identity Puzzle’, where Chatterjee summarises theories of self and identity 
in empiricist, phenomenological, nyaya and Buddhist philosophies. For historians, 
judges and philosophers alike, issues of evidence, proof, motive, interest, recog- 
nition and identity are of great methodological significance though, as this book 
shows, these issues are often clouded by the persuasive charm of well-wrought 
narratives. 


Gautam Chakravarty 
University of Delhi 


RAJESWARI SUNDER RAJAN, The Scundal of the State: Women, Law and Citizenship 
in Postcolonial India, New Delhi, Permanent Black, 2003, 313 pp. 


Is the state an inherently patriarchal structure, one that 1s constitutively opposed 
to the interests of women? Should feminist movements work with or against the 
state and its frameworks of law, welfare and citizenship? In addressing these 
questions, Rajeswari Sunder Rayan participates in a long-standing and unresolved 
debate of feminist theory, namely that of the relationship between the different 
regimes and hierarchies of power that are organised around gender and political 
sovereignty. The contribution of this cogent, incisive and deeply thought-provoking 
book is not, however, limited to feminist theory alone. Sunder Rajan’s wide- 
ranging, multidisciplinary investigation of the relationship between gender and 
the state is also of considerable relevance to those interested in the general dynamics 
of political agency and subject-formation, and in the structures and practices of 
domination and resistance in post-colonial polities. 
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As the introductory chapter indicates, the book has a variety of aims and 
theoretical-political motivations. Chief among these is a reconsideration of gender- 
state relations. Drawing upon post-structuralist theory, Sunder Rajan argues that 
oppositional models of how the state acts ‘upon’ women or how feminist agency 
can engage ‘with’ the state should be abandoned in favour of a dialectical under- 
standing of gender and the state as co-constituted and mutually reinforcing for- 
mations and practices. In this regard, even though she classifies her work as a 
left-liberal engagement (p. 7), Sunder Rajan departs from Marxist as well as liberal 
theories of the state as a monolithic institutional structure that either determines 
or is determined by social forces. Rejecting the terms of the debate about the 
‘autonomous’ versus ‘reflexive’ character of the state vis-à-vis society, Sunder Rajan 
emphasises instead the multiple levels, layers, or facets of state sovereignty, and 
the dynamic ‘transactional’ processes and negotiations among a variety of differ- 
ently situated social actors that produce and consolidate the authority of the modern 
State (p. 29). 

A similar processual and multi-layered approach is also brought to bear on the 
conceptualisation of gender. Although Indian women are the immediate focus of 
the book, the putative singularity of this identity category is repeatedly called 
into question. Each chapter illustrates the instabilities, contradictions and multi- 
valent experiences of gender, situating gender hierarchies within a broader political 
field that 1s structured by caste, class, religion, or ethnicity-based regimes of differ- 
entiation as well. The main argument of the book about the mutually reinforcing 
relationship between state and gender is elaborated in a variety of different ways, 
and the transactions between women and the state are shown to vary considerably 
across social, economic, geographic and cultural milieus. For example, in a diver- 
gence that has considerable implications for what progressive political agency 
and resistance might mean in each context, the Muslim 'child bride' Ameena's 
encounter with the state, the subject of Chapter 2, is quite distinct from that of the 
lower-caste ‘outlaw’ Phoolan Devi, the subject of Chapter 7. To consider both 
these examples together, as Sunder Rajan urges us to do, is to recognise the ne- 
cessity of a flexible and plurally constituted feminist politics that can adapt to the 
specific exigencies at hand. 

The tension between the uniformity and specificity of political experience is 
anotber overarching theme of this book. Here, Sunder Rajan's research design is 
worth a closer look, or the fact that she develops a general theory about the state 
and gender through a discussion of a series of exceptional cases of highly publi- 
cised, even sensational, ‘scandals’ in post-colonial India. Part I, ‘Women in Cus- 
tody’, discusses two separate events that were widely covered in the national 
media in India, each of which brought into focus the state’s custodial relationship 
to women’s lives and bodies. Chapter 2 documents the public controversy over 
the ‘child bride’ Ameena, concerning whether she should be returned to her family 
or kept as a ward of the state following her ‘rescue’ from her marriage to an elderly 
Saudi national. In Chapter 3, the state’s custodianship assumes a far more literal, 
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and violent form: the involuntary hysterectomies that were performed on mentally 
challenged women in a state-run institution in Pune. 

Part II, ‘Women in Law’, shifts focus to the legal reform impulses of the state, 
and the varied feminist transactions with state authorities and female ‘victim- 
subjects’ over the question of legislating prostitution (Chapter 4) and formulating 
a uniform civil code to govern issues of personal law for all religious communities 
(Chapter 5). Like the previous chapters, each of these investigations explores 
controversies about particular categories of women—thus ‘the prostitute’ and ‘the 
Muslim woman’—that occupied the national public imagination in the 1990s, 
and maps the similarities as well as the differences in the reproduction of gender 
hierarchies, state authority and political agency on each occasion. 

Finally, Part III, ‘Killing Women’, examines the configuration of gender-state 
relations in contexts of violence, discussing both violence against women (Chap- 
ter 6, on female infanticide in Tamil Nadu) and the violent agency of women 
(Chapter 7, on the ‘outlaw’ Phoolan Devi). Taken together, the chapters of the 
book illuminate the diverse, often incommensurable experiences and identities of 
"Indian women' and their varied engagements with different aspects of state power. 

A few unanswered questions remain at the end of this otherwise persuasive 
investigation. First, and in what amounts to a surprising omission given her em- 
phasis on the conceptual disaggregation of the state, Sunder Rajan does not explore 
the profoundly heterogeneous character of state power in post-colonial India. 
For instance, the state structures highlighted in each chapter are substantially dif- 
ferent. The uniform civil code controversy involves the state qua centralised judi- 
ciary, whereas the female infanticide controversy involves the developmental and 
welfare branches of a regional (Tamil Nadu) elected government. How do these 
divergences in the arrangement of state power between national and regional levels, 
or between elected and unelected forms of authority, affect the constitution of 
gender relations? Does the ideological composition of the state make a difference— 
has the reconfiguration of nationalist ideology in the age of ascendant Hindu 
nationalism and neoliberalism transformed the gendered workings of political 
power? The book is relatively silent on these and other related questions about 
the specific temporal and spatial context of each of its cases, and does not follow 
through on its introductory promise of historicising the ‘decade of the 1990s’, the 
period in which all of these 'scandals of the state' occurred (p. 23). 

Second, given the importance of the electoral dimension of state authority in 
post-colonial India, a consideration of gender and political representation would 
be appropriate—the phenomenon of all-women panchayats, and the role of women 
as national political leaders could be usefully contrasted with the figure of the 
outlaw to generate insights about the agency of women in the state. 

Finally, the relationship between the ‘scandalous’ events described in the book 
and the banal, invisible, and everyday practices of political life merits further 
examination. What can singular cases sucli as forced hysterectomies tell us about 
routinised patterns of ‘politics as usual’ in post-colonial India? How do we theorise 
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the relationship between exceptional and normal politics? A concluding chapter 

that addressed these questions, discussed the intriguing notion of a 'scandal of 

the state' in a more extended fashion, and evaluated some of the methodological 

limits as well as possibilities of a study of 'scandalous politics' could further en- 
. hance what is already a rich, original and comprehensive study. 


Srirupa Roy 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 
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